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THE LORDS’ DEBATE ON FOREIGN 
POLIOY. 

MvocH# fault has been found with the Duke 
of Argyll, as also with other Liberal leaders, for 
what is considered a too obstinate refusal to 
accept defeat, or to resign themselves to the 
decision of Parliament on the foreign policy of 
the Ministry. But the circumstances of the 
Empire are becoming much too serious for the 
courtesies proper to a mere game of skill. The 
Opposition in the Houses of Parliament is 
bound to represent the Opposition outside; and 
if we know anything of the latter, it is 
oppressed by a growing conviction that por- 
sistence in the present course of aggressive 
violence must sooner ur later precipitate some 
ruinous. catastrophe. Men may and must 
submit to mnsjorities; but they need not be 
coerced into silence when they see many of the 
human interests they hold most dear threatened 
with destruction. Whatever may be the 
majority against us in Parliament, we are 
certain that the facts are on our side. They 
speak more loudly every day. Even during 
the few days that have passed since the 
debate in the Lords, the news from France 
and from India has given additional force 
to the Duke of Argyll’s appeal to the 
common-sense and conscience of the country. 
The French Press has denounced with an almost 
unanimous outburst of indignation what it con- 
siders the selfishness and double-dealing of our 
policy in the Kast. And there is too much reason 
to fear that the disturbances of which we hear 
in India are the expression of a pent-up misery 
such as force may trample down but cannot 
possibly extirpate or heal. Besides, the Oppo- 
sition in Parliament has constantly accumu- 
lating evidence that it now represents the 
majority outside, and it would be only too glad 
if the Government would put this to the test of 
an early election. But, however this may be, 
it is impossible for the. representatives of 
justice and truth in foreign policy, so long as 
they have breath in their bodies, to refrain 
from protest while they see England made the 
rowdy of Europe. 

Many such feelings animated the spirited 
speech in which the Duke of Argyll moved “‘ for 
copies of the latest reports from Her Majesty’s 
Consuls and from Her Majesty’s Ambassadors 
at the Porte upon the prospect of administra- 
tive reforms in the European and Asiatic pro- 
vinces of Turkey.” He justified his demand by 
the critical nature of the moment at which we 
have arrived. Whatever interpretation may he 
put upon a document that has proved singularly 
elastic, at any rate the 3rd of May was to put 
an end to the predominance of Russia in Bul- 
garia. The duke was therefore justified in 
urging that it should.te possible now ‘‘ to esti- 
mate what has been lost and gained,” during 
the four years past, ‘‘ in the political history of 
this country.” ” He did not underrate the 


‘‘immense Parliamentary success of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” He acknowledged it 
to the utmost. But he asked with much force, 
that being so, what was the cause of the ‘‘ angry 
and disappointed language” used by Lord 
Salisbury and others in denouncing their oppo- 
nents? ‘' Cannot you,” he said, ‘‘ enjoy your 
triumphs in.peace? Why mangle the bodies 


‘of the .dead, like the Zulus? What is the 


secret of all this rancour? Do you 
think we are like the dry bones in the vision of 
Kzekiol—that we are likely to rise up soon an 
exceeding great army? Or is there another 
cause for it? Are you conscious that while 
your opinions have triumphed in Parliament, 
our opinions have t:iumphed in the world?” 
That this is the reui state of the case the duke 
showed by an examination of the objects of the 
Ministerial policy, and a comparison of them 
with the results attained. The theme is toler- 
ably well-worn now, and there was nothing 
very novel or original in the speaker’s treat- 
ment of it. But the style of the speech was 
unusually yigorous, and it was characterised 
by a plain-spoken directness rarely heard in 
Parliament since the comparative silence of Mr. 
Bright. The objects of the Ministry were to 
retain something substantial of the Turkish 
Empire, and to resist any substantial gains to 
Russia. Under the policy of the Government, 
Turkey has lost the Danube frontier, has lost 
the famous Quadrilateral, has lost Kars, has 
lust Batoum—eyery one of which losses is a 
gain to Russia. And, what is perhaps more 
than all, while incipient nationalities that might 
have formed a barrier against Russia have been 
weakened by division, they have had the con- 
viction forced upon them that England is 
their enemy and Russia is their friend. 

In his reply, which betrayed a good deal of 
chagrin, the Prime Minister insisted, as his 
supporters in the Press continually do, that as 
it did not appear expedient to go to war for 
Turkey, the only thing poxsible was to help 
her in making the best of a bad bargain, and 
that this had been done with wonderful success. 
But surely this line of argument ignores the 
real point of the difference between Conservative 
and Liberal policy. The latter would not have 
tried to keep anything for Turkey, except, per- 
haps, Constantinople and its neighbourhood for 
the present. Such a policy would have been 
quite content to let Turkey ‘‘ eat the fruit of her 
own doings and be filled with her own devices.” 
But it would have favoured in every way partly 
the organisation of the provincesinto independent 
States, and partly their amalgamation with 
Greece, so that it should have been clearly the 
interest of the populations to lean to Western 
Europe rather than to Russia. The opposite 
policy has not succeeded in preventing the par- 
tition of Turkey, but it has managed so that 
the parts cut off should be as weak as possible, 
and should be driven to look to Russia for 
future strength. The Marquis of Salisbury 
said, indeed, that many years must elapse 
before the emancipated provinces could develop 
force to form a barrier against Russia. This is 
no doubt true. But there is always more 
safety in a policy that has the future on its side 
than in a policy which defies destiny. And 
though Roumania has not been impenetrable, it 
has been somewhat troublesome to its domineer- 
ing neighbour. A united Bulgaria would have 
been a formidable addition to the barrier; and 
if to these had been added an enlarged Greece, 
with a prospect of Constantinople, and the 
determination of Europe at the back of all, the 
Eastern Question would not perhaps haye given 
much farther trouble. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PEACE. 


Two anniversaries of the last few days sug- 
gest rather sad reflections on the persistent 
barbarism that characterises the foreign rela- 
tions of professedly Christian States. The 
preachers who last Sunday advocated the 
claims of the London Missionary Society, 
carried with them into the pulpit an oppressive 
consciousness of the gross inconsistency between 
the Gospel they proclaimed and the savage 
principles at present identified with the foreign 
policy of this country. With what hope can 
any man speak to an English congregation of 
Him who came “‘ not to destroy men’s lives but 
to save them,” when regions most conspicuous 
in the missionary field bear witness to our 
national disregard of human blood and misery 
where pride of race or even party triumphs are 
at stake? On the other hand the Peace Society 
has held its sixty-third annual gathering. And 
if the contrast of its efforts with the actual 
couree of events furnishes a topic of heartless 
mirth to the heathen temper of the day, it may 
well be expected to excite a revulsion of feeling 
among the friends of Christian missions such as 
ought to bring a great accession of strength. 
The society deserves far more general and 
earnest support than it has hitherto received. 
And the resolutions passed on the subject of 
foreign policy, both by the Congregational and 
the Baptist Unions, encourage a hope that 
religious people of all denominations are waking 
up to their responsibility. 

Far be it from us to cast any slight upon the 
sincerity of conviction animating the Christian 
churches of this country. But we cannot be 
thought uncharitable if we say that the com- 
parative feebleness of the support hitherto 
accorded to the Peace Society is a phenomenon 
requiring some explanation. There may be 
reasons for it, even plausible reasons. But we 
are much mistaken if they are so substantial as 
to justify religious people in standing aloof from 
the only organiration that directly attacks one 
of the most terrible cursesof humanity. There 
are probably two reasons which, consciously or 
unconsciously, prevent many gocd men from 
giving this society the aid of their names and 
influence. One isthe idea that by joining it 
they commit themselves to the principle of 
‘peace at any price.’ The other is a feeling 
that in regard to an evil so widespread, so 
deeply rooted, so intimately entwined with all 
national and human traditions, direct action is 
impotent, and the only course is to await the 
slow development of a more civilised temper 
among the nations of the world. A word or 
two on both these points may not be out of 
place. 

For ourselyes we have never accepted the 
principle of peace at any price, nor have we 
ever heard of anyone who did. Even the 
Society of Friends have never advocated peace 
with wrong, or wickedness, or falsehood of ary 
kind. On the contrary, in their strife against 
the evil in the world they have shown a sturdy 
incapability of compromise which has at times 
put to shame louder professions of valour. It 
is true that their method of carrying on war 
against wrong differs somewhat from that of 
bishops who bless guns and bayonets as mis- 
sionary instruments. But the Friends say they 
trace their method to a higher authority. It is 
the method of passive resistance, at any cost 
of suffering to themselves; and they claim to 


derive it from Him ‘‘ who when He was reviled © 


reviled not again, when He suffered He 
threatened not, but committed Himself to Him 
that judgeth righteously.” Let it not be said 
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that a distinction such as this is a mere juggle 
with words. It bas this important consequence, 
that the Quaker method of warfare, when 
rightiy understood, is not in the least degree 
fairly open to the charges of poltroonery and 
meanspiritedness naturally made against the 
policy of “ peace at any price.” Indeed, it is 


not our experience that Quakers are, as a rule, 


lacking either in personal dignity or indepen- 
dence. On the contrary, they are usually 
characterised by a quiet sense of their own 
importance, such as has proved impermeable 
to threats, persecution, and social contempt. 
The real difference between the Quaker 
doctrine on war and that of the commu- 
nity generally lies not in their denial of the 
necessity for a spirited assertion of right against 
wrong, but rather in their belief that warfare 
by purely moral means, or in the last result by 
passive resistance, is practicable, and ought to 
be a universal rule amongst nations as well as 
amongst individual Christians. Here we cannot 
follow them without reserve. But our reserve 
of possible cases in whicheeyven war would be 
the less of two evils has so remote and contin- 
gent an application to the actual state of 
politics that any tinge of Quaker principles in 
the Peace Society appears to us quite an in- 
sufficient justification for holding aloof from it. 
Both the wars in which we are now engaged we 
regard as simply legalised murder and robbery. 
We are convinced also that if the second great 
commandment of the law guided our foreign 
policy, the occusions that might justify war 
would be so improbable and remote that they 
might be provided for at a much less expense 
than thirty millions a year. We believe also 
that nine out of ten religious Noneonformists 
agree with us so far, and therefore we urge 
that no difference of opinion on abstract theories 
ought to prevent co-operation with the Peace 
Society. 

But are its efforts of any use? We are 
always suspicious of this question where a 
direct attack is made on a gigantic evil. There 
are certain weapons which, though not carnal, 
are said to be mighty-through God, and it has 
not been the habit of the Ohurch in ite best 
periods, when using these weapons, to calculate 
nicely the immediate prospects of succese. There 
are in our modern civilisation certain persistent 
survivals of berbariem, such as only enlightened 
opinion can extirpate. One of these is the 
notion that the most important object of national 
expenditure is the power of blowing out the 
brains of our neighbours. According to this 
stupid prejudice three millione expended on 
developing the brains of our children represent 
monstrous extravagance, while ten times as 
much for the spirited purpose of rendering 
Afghans and Zulus brainless is wise and salu- 
tary economy. Oompared with the conditions 
of the case, the ‘‘customs” of Dahomey are 
not more monetrous or vile. And any agency 
which educates opinion on this point ought to 
be strengthened by all the churches of the 
land. 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL AND BAPTIST 
UNIONS. 
THESE two bodies occupy a unique place 


among the religious associations which have held 
their anniversaries during the present month. 


They do eo, not because they are aggrega- 


tions of several religious communities which 
hold the same faith, use substantially the same 
forms of worship, and adopt the same modes of 
Obristian action. In that respect they resemble 
the Presbyterians and the several sections of 
Methodists. These last, however, vest govern- 
ing powers in their Synods and Conferences, 
which legislate in both great matters and 
amall affecting the intereets of each separate 
local church. In other words, they are con- 
nexional bodies ; united by either legal ties or 
ties of tradition, which are even stronger than 
those of a strictly legal kind. ‘Ihe Baptists and 
Congregationalists are Independents, by what- 
ever other name they may bé called, and while 
possessing the advantages which independence 
gives, they haye to suffer from ite drawbacks 


These drawbacks appear to be inetensinaty 
felt with the changing circumstances of 

times, and witb the growth of the connexional 
bodies in numbers, and in the power which 
comes of perfected organisation. Hence it is 
not surprising to find that both the Baptist and 


isclation be avoided, and joint action secured, 
without encountering the perils of centralisa- 
tion and sacrificing the freedom of independent 
bodies? Thus, the former has established its 
Annuity: and Augmentation Funds and the 
latter its Ohurch Aid Society—all founded on 
the principle that the strong should help the 


districts should reap some benefit from the 
| wealth and influence of the thickly populated 
counties. In both bodies, we are glad to 
observe that more is aimed at than the comfort 
of ministers, or improvement in the circum- 
stances of churches, and that the necessity for 
}evangelistic and purely missionary effort is 
| fully acknowledged. And the addresses of the 
Presidents of the two Unions were charac- 
'terised by an earnest desire for the removal 
-of ignorance and irreligion; rather than for 
the aggrandisement, or honour, of the. deno- 
minations to which they severally belong. It is 
declared by some Churchmen—perhaps believed 
| by them—that every Dissenting congregation 
'exists for its own good alone, and is selfishly 
regardless of the spiritual necessities of others. 
There never was truth in the representation, 
and its groundlessness becomes more evident as 
Nonconformity becomes more and more 
spiritually aggressive. 

Another of the delusions cherished by some 
Episcopalians is that machinations against the 
| Church Establishment mainly occupy the 
thoughts, and engage the energies, of, at least, 
the Baptiste and Oongregationalists. The 
** Political Dissenters” are supposed to be 
paramount, both in council and in action, and 
denunciations of the bishops and clergy to pre- 
dominate in sermon, speech, and prayer ! 
Should any of these caricaturists read the 
reports of the proceedings at the recent meet- 
ings of these two Unions, they will be struck 
with the almost total absence of allusions to 
the Establishment, and with the concentration 
of thought and energy on distinctly religious 
work. Yet we venture to assert that, with but 
few exceptions, all the ministers and delegates 
composing these two large assemblies were in 
hearty sympathy with the aims of the Libera- 
tion Society. There were plénty of tempting 
topics for criticism suggested by the present 
condition of the Church of England; but these 
were felt to be of less pressing importance than 
the condition of the people of England in 
relation to their highest interest. 

There is another very noticeable factin connec- 
tion with the meetings to which we are referring, 
and thatis the felt need for improvement in the 
lives and character of individual Christians, 
and of Christians associated in churches, if 
Ohristianity is to do its allotted work in the 
world. ‘‘ Only a holy church,” said the Rey. 
George Gould, in addressing the Baptist Union, 
‘‘really believes in its Divine mission to the 
world, and only such a church is prepared for 
the proper use of any success which by the 
grace of God it can achieve,” and on this state- 
ment of a principle of the highest importance 
the speaker based an earnest appeal to his 
hearers to make the power of a church felt by 
means of the purity and the fidelity of its 
members. In the same spirit, Dr. Allon entered 
into a searching inquiry into the causes of 
spiritual decline existing in Congregational 
churches, and urged with great firmness the 
necessity for insisting upon righteousness, as 
indispensable to the spiritual prosperity of 
churches and of individual men. If judg- 
ment is to begin at the house of God, confession 
should begin there also; and although, no 
doubt, a bad use will in some quarters be made 
of the candid acknowledgements made in con- 
nection with the discussion on this subject, an 
honest search for remedies for admitted evils is 
better than the blindness which fails to see, or 


the optimism which underrates, mischiefs calou- 


Congregational Unions have lately set them- 
selves to solve the difficult question—How can | evils which they regretfully admit to exist 


weak, and thet poor and thinly peopled\ 


lated to prove fatal to the influence of Christian 
communities, or Christian men. So faras we are 
able to judge, Baptists and Independents are 
suffering only as the members of other com- 
munities are suffering, from the worldliness, the 
laxuriousness, the laxity, and the restlessness 
of these times; nor does it appear that the 


in their midst are, in any degree, fruits of their 
distinctive ecclesiastical principles. 

\ We have been struck with the strictly prac- 
tical character of the proceedings at these Union 
meetings—at the absence of mere oratorical 
display, and the disposition to avoid irrelevant 
or trivial topics. But there was one subject 
which, in the case of both Unions, excited the 
| strongest feeling, and showed that the assemblies 
were not so absorbed in questions of eccle- 
siastical organisation, or of Church life, as to be 
forgetful of their duty as citizens and as patriots. 
Each body passed an emphatic resolution 
condemnatory of the foreign policy of the 
Government, and of the unjust wars in which 
the country has been engaged. The unanimity 
| displayed in connection with these resolutions 
would be remarkable if it had not been fully 
anticipated. \ And the fact is one which may be 
commended to Mr. Fawcett, who has—we can- 
not but\ think inadvertently—urged that the 
Government has been supported by the people 
as well a8 by Parliament. Baptists and Inde- 
pendents form\ an important part of the 
Nonconformist body, and we believe represent 
Nonconformity \in regard to this matter ; 
and though \they do not pretend to be the 
people of England, their stern protests 
against the course \ pursued by this reckless 
Government is slone ‘sufficient to disprove the 
truth of Mr. Fawcett’s allegation. 


WITH THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

Friday’s sitting of the Union differed—as it al- 
ways does—from that of Tuesday in several re- 
spects. The place was changed, and the Memorial 
Hall is more accessible than Christ Church, and 
greatly better, though not perfect, in the matter of 
acoustics. There was the usual, falling-off in at- 
tendance, both upstairs and down ;\ for the meetings 
and services attended in the interim—to say 
nothing of visits to picture-galleries and other 
pleasures—had done their work, and indisposed 
the members for punctual attendance, and, in some 
cases, for attendance at all. Unhappily, an un- 
usual, as wellas painful occurrence, cast a gloom 
over the earlier part of the proceedings. Mr. Cuth- 
bertson, the chairman, the day after the sitting of 
Tuesday, had been summoned home by. the serious 
illness of his wife, who had had a paralytic seizure, 
and it was known she was in an alarming con- 
dition. In his absence the Rev. Eustace, Conder 
presided, and it may be imagined that the prayers 
which were offered took their tone from the an- 
nouncement which had just been made. 

The main business of the morning was the con- 
sideration of the state of the churches in regard to 
religion, and a related topic, ‘‘ The practical effects 
of the prevalent unsettlement of religious. belief.’” 
Dr. Allon read a paper on the first, and the Rev. © 
A, Mackennal on the second. They were papers of 
uncommon excellence, and were listened to with 
the closest attention and the deepest interest. In 
some respects they were singularly alike, since they 
were both very frank in the recognition of existing 
evils ; calm and careful in their statements, and 
definite and decisive in their practical suggestions. 
They differed in tone in this respect,* that while 
Dr. Allon was incisive and somewhat hard, there 
were in Mr. Mackennal’s paper touches of pathos 
and of tenderness which guve it a great charm. 

I hope both papers will be published ; for it is 
not possible adequately to describe them in a few 
lines, though their chief points may be men- — 
tioned. Dr. Allon lamented the decay of theology, 
as a probable cause of decline in religious life, and 
urged the necessity for a scrupulous insistance on 
ethical righteousness. Defectiveness in this 
respect was to be seen in the conduct of religious 
men in various departments of life—in trade, in 
political action, in Christian work, and in the 
homage paid to wealth and success. The 
standard of life in the churches had probably 
also been lowered because the standard of public 
morality had been lowered. For self-interest 
had been declared to be the supreme law of national 


diplomacy, and there were even members of their 
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charches who asserted that moral principles could 
not be applied to national movements—a doctrine 
against which Dr, Allon protested with great force, 
and amid the cheers of the assembly. One interesting 
section of the paper was devoted to a description 
and condemnation of ‘‘gushing sentimentality” 
as displayed in a certain class of hymns and services, 
and in which there was not necessarily any moral 
element. Revivals were dealt with, and the reaction 
which often follows them, and certain safeguards 
against possible dangers were suggested, The in- 
crease of wealth was referred to, as another cause 
of deterioration ; which was seen in a want of re- 
ligious robustness, in worldly-miudedness, and in a 
departure from some of the best traditions of our 
forefathers. Looking to these facts, Dr. Allon 


thought that recent financial reverses were not an 


unmixed evil, and hoped they would have the 
effect of recalling some back to the good old paths 
which they had left. Finally, the writer insisted 
that Christianity shown by the life would be more 
effective than Christian apologelics in the pulpit ; 
which was the place for using their weapons, 
rather than for vindicating the use of them. 


Mr. Mackennal confined his attention to the 
effect of prevalent unbelief on the religious activi- 
ties of the churches. One result was, that it 
limited the work of those who were prepared to 
render active service, especially in connection with 
the ministry. Some of those who remained among 
them did so because they held by old traditions, 
and found means of satisfying their philanthropic 
aspirations, while their incertitude deprived them 
of spiritual power. There was an abatement of 
susceptibility to inspiration, and a faith in systems 
rather than in God. Discussions about the efficacy 
of prayer interfered with prayer, and there was an 
absence of a confiding spirit. It was a peculiarity 
of these times that there prevailed great intellectual 
restlessness, which disturbed much that was 
thought to be fixed. The advice sometimes given 
to doubters that they should busy themselves in 
Christian work, and then doubt would disappear, 
might be good where there was no real perplexity, 
but it was worse than useless when the mind was 
really disturbed. It might be accepted as indis- 
putable that disloyalty to the intellect would not 
promote religion. The old apologetics had failed 
only because they were unfitted to the times, but 
a Christian theology worthy of the times would no 
doubt appear. Meanwhile, we should show that we 
believe, and say why. We need not be contro- 
versial theologians, but we can give reasons for the 
hope that is in us, and those reasons may kindle 
hope in the minds of others. 


It was unfortunate that the speaking which im. 
mediately followed was not worthy of the papers, 
or of their subjects, Dr. Campbell, of Bradford, 
did little more than express the pleasure and the 
pride with which he had listened to the productions 
of his juniors; and then the next four speakers 
indulged in desultory, or in very disputable talk. 
Among these was the Rev. J. Mountain, who has 
lately distinguished himself, not only by some 
special mission work, but by publishing wild 
statements about the state of the Congre- 
gational Churches—statements which Church of 
England journals have caught up with avidity. He 
showed a disposition to repeat them in his 
speech, but was met with decisive cries of 
‘**No! No!” which checked the current of his 
gloomy utterances, Then someone who had had 
experience of the mission work of Mr. Mountain, 
and of ‘‘the school” to which he belonged, wished 
to describe its objectionable peculiarities, and was 
called to order for being unduly personal, and for a 
few minutes there was an unpleasant diversion 
from the real subject of debate. Some wiser 
speakers who followed raised the tone of the dis- 
cussion. Dr. Waddington urged that there was no 
good in grumbling ; they must do the work they 
had to do, whatever it was. The Rev. R. Bruce 
thought the denomination had not been much 
affected by the revival movement, and was not 
afraid of the reaction. The Rev. G. Reaney said 


| \\ that there were some special missions which were 


\ quite free from sensationalism. Dr. Mellor said 
that there was too much preaching about Christ, 
which was not preaching Christ, and cautioned 
\. ministers against dealing with ghosts if they were 
\ notable to lay them. They should be earnest and 
really Christian, and then like would beget like, 
After the Rev. 8. Hebditch had added a few sober 
words, it was stated that the time which could be 
given to the subject had expired, and the next 
item in the programme was proceeded to. 

That \was the report of the Lords Committee on 
Intemperance, which was commended to the con- 
sideration of the constituents of the Union. The 


resolution urged efforts to further well-devised 
measures for diminishing intemperance—some of 
which were enumerated. This was moved by the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers in an energetic speech, in which 
he advocated the closing of public-houses on Sun- 
days ; objected to the present licensing system, 
and insisted on the importance of providing harm: 
less recreation for the working classes. There was 
no further speaking on the. subject; save that a 
member of the Union, who had resided in Victoria, 
deposed to the good effect of Sunday closing in the 
colony ; where Monday was the slackest day in 
the police courts. In justice to the publicans there, 
he said that they had vigorously opposed an attempt 
to repeal the law. 

There were twd other resolutions left over from 
Tuesday, but it was thought best to postpone them 
until the autumnal meeting. They related to the 
Colonial Missionary and Irish Evangelical Societies, 
and to the appointment of a ‘confidential com- 
mittee” in each county to facilitate the removal 
and resettlement of ministers. By half-past one 
o’clock the sitting came to what seemed a rather 
abrupt close ; but the waning numbers indicated 
the unwiedom of prolonging them. 

The final meeting took the form of a communion 
service, held at Union Chapel, Islington, in the 
evening. How bright, cheerful, and compact that 
edifice looked, after the dreariness and wide space 
of Christ Church! And the service--which was 
presided over by Mr. Dale, and was largely 
attended—was, I believe, greatly enjoyed by those 
who attended it, and was felt to be a fitting and 
happy ending to a series of successful and pleasant 
meetings. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES, 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Our May Meetings have been going on in great 
force. The Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church has again met in the Free Church Assembly 
Hall, and more than usual interest has been felt in 
its proceedings. This has been owing chiefly to 
the vagaries of the Rev. Mr. Macrae, who has been 
trying for some years past to get his Church to 
prosecute him as a heretic, and who now seems to 
be in a fair way to get his heart’s wishes carried 
into effect. 

The Synod has been trying to make the Confes- 
sion of Faith more acceptable to its advanced men 
by putting the best face possible upon such passages 
as sound harsh in the ears of modern theologians, 
It says that in doing so it has not altered the 
Standard one whit. It believes now precisely what 
the fathers believed, and all that it has aimed at is 
to relieve the Confession of such charges as are 
brought against it by those who insist that it 
teaches what at bottom it does not teach at all, 
The advanced men themselves, however, affirm 
that a good deal more has been done than that, 
They claim that the United Presbyterian Church 
has taken a distinct step forward, and, encouraged 
by what they consider their success so far, they 
are eager to induce the Church to keep on moving. 
Among those who think that a radical change of 
position has taken place is Mr. Macrae. He has 
been insisting that the Confession teaches the 
damnation of infants, and he evidently takes to 
himself the chief credit of getting a declaration 
carried in which that doctrine is disowned. But 
another thing that sticks in his throat is the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of hell: it almost looks as if he 
came up to Edinburgh with the hope that by the 
might of his own single right arm he would achieve 
the overthrow of the doctrine of cternal punishment. 
That he bas failed of his. purpose I need not say. 
In his fight he has literally had no backers, and before 
the week ended he was given into custody, and the 
first step was taken towards another great Scotch 
heresy trial, | 

I am inclined to think that this is a result which 
Mr. Macrae did not quite anticipate. He has just 
been called to succeed the well-known Mr. Gilfillan, 
of Dundee, who was always himself on the verge of 
being called judicially to account ; and I rather sus- 
pect that it was one of Mr, Macrae’s dreams to follow 
in the footsteps of that greater man. Perhaps he 
thought of himself es standing in Mr. Gilfillan’s 
pulpit, and Sunday after Sunday startling the lieges 
by a succession of extreme utterances—the Church 
the while standing aghast but ,afraid to meddle 
with so reckless a warrior. As it is, his settlement 
in Dundee has been arrested, He will, in all proba- 
bility, be suspended from the ministry—and if je 
has the courage and patience to face a trial the 
country will be made fully aware of what manner 
of man he really is. Certainly his examination 80 
far by a committee does not impress one much 
either with his acuteness or his knowledge. Mr. 


Macrae is undoubtedly a smart man, having been 
in training as a newspaper man—he was at one time 
on the staff of the Glasgow Herald—but he is as- 
suredly neither a philosopher nor a theologian. 

The Heresiarch of the Free Church—Professor 
Robertson Smith—has just arrived from Egypt. 
The School Board of Aberdeen is anxiously waiting 
for him, because parties there are so evenly 
balanced that they cannot agree upon a chairman, 
and Mr. Smith’s vote is needed to bring the dead. 
lock to an end. I mentioned to you that he was 
returned at the head of the poll. I have learned 
since that this was the result, not of a Free Church 
vote, but of a vote which was largely hostile to the 
Free Church. The convener of his committee was 
an Established Churchman, who gave his support to 
an ecclesiastico-political opponent for reasons which 
may be imagined. _ 

The trial of the professor is looked forward to 
in the Free Church with very great anxiety, On 
the one hand the younger men are afraid that if 
he iscondemned their liberties will be unduly affected. 
On the other hand it is argued that Professor Smith 
must take the coneequence if, through his own rash- 
ness, his church is driven to take up a position which 
it would not voluntarily have chosen. I suppose 
almost all would prefer not to say anything at all at 
present upon certain critical questions. They would 
much rather not say judicially that Mr, Smith’s 
teaching is intolerable. But if the professor insists 
on their deliberately affirming that it is positively inno- 
cent, they cannot help themselves ; for, as at present 
advised, they do not believe his opinions to be inno- 
cent. It is Mr. Smith alone that has got his church 
into this fix ; for it was himself that insisted on a 
judicial process. We shall soon see what happens, 
for the Assemblies meet this week. 

Of course there has heen a falling off in the 
incomes of the churches, But the deficiency is not 
so great as might have been expected. We have 
passed through a terrible winter—a winter which 
has tried the Voluntary system as it is not likely 
to be soon tried again, The ordeal has been well 
passed. If in such a season the burden has been 
carried without oppression, we may confidently hope 
that all will go right in better times. Certainly 
there is no cause for discouragement. 

During the sitting of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, the subject of disestablishment received an 
unusual amount of attention. It is evident that 
the United Presbyterians are taking the matter up 
with an earnestness which will ensure their prose- 
cuting the agitation now until it is successful. The 
impudent attempts—for they can be called nothing 
else—which the Establishment and the Tories have 
recently been making to ‘‘dish” the Nonconfor- 
mists of Scotland in their own interest have 
thoroughly roused the indignation of those con- 
cerned, All considerations of delicacy have been 
thrown aside, and when such men as Cairns and 
Calderwood speak so frankly of their determination 
to put an end if possible to the present state of 
affairs, we may fairly assume that the last stage is 
approaching. The deliverance of Mr. Adam was 
neither accepted nor spoken of with any respect- 
fulness, 

I am amazed to see that the Scottish correspon- 
dent of the Zimes talks as if the United Presby- 
terian Church had this year made lesa of disesta- 
blishment than formerly. The sooner the Times 
gets a more reliable representative the better, 
This is not the first time that wrong impressions 
have been conveyed from the same quarter. The 
notorious truth is, as I have said, that the spirit 
of this community has been aroused in a way that 
has not been witnessed during the present genera- 
tion, You have yourself furnished proofs of that 
in the reports published of the Synod’s proceedings. 
But apart from these, I know well the state of feel- 
ing in the denomination, and I can assure you that 
nothing could be further from the fact than that 
the United Presbyterians are more disposed than 
formerly to speak of disestablishment as of secondary 
importance. 


The Astronomer Royal states that Professor 
Peters, of Clinton, New York, announces the dis- 
covery by himself of a minor planet of the tenth 
magnitude in R.A. 12 hr. 16 min,, dec, 6 deg, 46 
min. north, with a slow motion south, 

Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co, announce for 
immediate publication the only poem by Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson, entitled ‘‘ The Lover's Tale,” which bas 
not hitherto been included among his works. Two 
only of the three parts have, says the Alhencum, 
been privately circulated, but the third is quite 
unknown. Seeing, however, that these first two 
parts have of late years been reprinted without his 
sanction, the author has determined to suffer the 
whole poem at last to come to light, accompanied 
with the reprint of the sequel—a work of his mature 
life—‘‘ The Golden Supper.” 


~ , +. 
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seemed to have felt, with Erasmus, that the 
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aa “@ASPARD Dk CoLIGNY.” 


This is the first yolume of a new series of 
historical studies to be called ‘“‘The New 
Plutarch.” It is to be edited by Mr. Walter 
Besant and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb—names 
which are sufficient. guarantee for its being 
carried out with literary care and skill. The 
undertaking is almost.as' ambitious as the name 
takén for the seties is daring. In several 
ihstahves of late there has been indication of a 
tendehcy to revive old titles, or at any rate to 
impart to modern books some association with 
the masterpieces of antiquity... Mt. Mallock 
wrote ‘The New Republic,” which inevitably 
recalled Plato, and now we have this ‘‘ New 
Plutarch.” The idea is excellent; for évon of 
the t epoch- makers in history—the leaders 
of their own time—-how. difficult itis to gota 
Clear itnpression from the great tomes in which 
ueir doings are chronicled! And sometimes 
istory suffers sadly at the hand of romance. 
o what an extent is the Kaliph Haroun Al 
schid a mete name, a fiction of the mind, a 
éto of the poem or story=book | seeing that he 
Was ambitious and, in sottie respects, cruel and 
cowardly. Professor Palmer will present him, 
no doubt, in his true colours, faithfully, clearly, 
and well. Charlemagne, Harold Fair-hair, 
Hannibal, Gustavus Adolphus, and many others, 
will aleo appear at an early date, and the sub- 
jects have been committed in every case to com- 
pe nf hands. Mr. James Rice will deal with 
‘Whittingtoh, Lord Mayor of London,” and 
Janet Tuckey will treat of ‘ Joan of Aro.” 

_ Gaspard de Coligny, of whom Mr. Besant has 
in this fitst volunie given us a most compact 
and masterly sketch—is not he too in great 
Gegree a name? He passes before the minds of | 
tnost reatlers merely as a French Huguenot, 
who fell under the assassins of St. Bartholo- 
mew; and Macaulay's fatnous line in ‘“Ivry” 
night be taken fully to reflect this knowledge :— 
And good Coligny’s hoary hair all dabbled with his 
blood. 

Whereas he was not only a great soldier but a 
aa statesman, a true patriot, the man who 

ret of all endeavoured on true principles to 
found colonies for France, who reformed the 
infantry, ahd who would still have had a large 
place in French histofy even although he had 
not become a Huguenot and a Protestant 
leader. If only the Protestant doctrines had 
laid such claim upon a few more such men of 
the higher class, then the destinies of the Refor- 
fnatioh in France would have been very different. 
And this we say, notwithstanding the theory 
that has been set forth that Protestantism is 
essentially the Teutonic form of Christianity, 
and has laid, and can lay, no permanent hold 
_— a Celtic people—the population of the 

ighlands of Scotland somehow standing as a 
stumbling- block. 

We cannot afford the space to outline the facts 
of Coligny’s life in detail. The reader who is 
interested must go for them to Mr. Besant’s 
pages, whera they are summarised as thuroughly | 
as could possibly be the case, if they were to 
be touched at all and any justice done to them. 
For it was a life of stir and action. Coligny 
was in the forefront of most of the leading 
movements of France during his long life. A 
scion of one of the oldest and most honoured 
noble houses of France, Ooligny, who was 
born in 1517, was privileged in having for a 
mother a woman of great elevation and refine- 
ment of mind. From the first she was friendly to 
the Reformers, as perceiving in their teaching 
the best e-er for the purity of domestic 
and social life and for freedom and national 

. Coligny, though owing to many 

nfluences, he did not set out in life as a 
declared Huguenot, was deeply influenced by 
the opinions and feelings of his mother and the 


circles she most cultivated ; and in the account | 


of his conversion, ia his fortieth year, this 
must be recognised—as Mr. Besant fully recog- 
nisesit. His mother had actually died refusing 
to see a priest. But prior to this Coligny 


Church could best be reformed from within, 
and he had been fully in favour of compromise ; 
a period of misfortune and captivity, however, 
pave him time to think more deeply, and per- 
aps also did much to deepen bis character and 
insight. At any rate it providentially prepared 
the way for his conversion and for most signal 
events. | 
Coligny being on terms of the utmost famili- 
arity with the members of tho royal house and 
those of the highest name and weight in 
France, the position he took at the head cf the 
* Gaspard de Coligny (Marquis de Chatillon), 
Admiral’ of France ; Ctonel Tot French oe nee 
Governor of Picardy, Ile de France, Paris, and Havre. 


| Huguenots was as honourable, as his services to 


Miteratute, = = | 


the cause were great. For, as Mr. Besant well 
points out, he Tost everything—friends, fame, 
influence, favour, and gained nothing in their 
stead. Of few of the great men of any time 
were the motives purer, the self-sacrifice more 
evident and less affected; and, as is here shown, 
the efforts made by enemies and Jesuits to 
blacken his fair fame were wholly without 
foundation. Not that Coligny was without 
faults, and these too are honestly pointed out. 
We must make room for one or two extracts to 


justify so far what we have said. First of his 
youth :—_ 


For companions he had the Dauphin and the younger 
men who raturally gathered round the heir. It is hard 
to realise that Coligny, the man in whom personal 


sisted on by his biographers, was as a young man 
frolicsome and light-hearted, that there was once a 
time when he cared nothing for religious controversy, 
and played with his fellows his part in freak and folly. 
Yet nothing is moré natural, nothing more certain to 
have happened to a lad of sound and healthy disposi- 
tion thus thrown into such a society at such an age. 
For bim whose life was to be one long seties of dis- 
appointments, this time of mirth and gaiety seems like 
a single hour of sunshine in a day of untimely sleet 
and wind. One need not inquire too closely into the 
extravagances of*the young lord ; no doubt they were 
such as to cause disquietude to his severe and pious 
mother ; certainly they were not such as to call for 
apology from a biographer, because in after years, whon 
the hatred of the priests to the admiral was like unto 
the hatred of Guelf to Ghibelline, no scandal of youth 
could ever be raked up against him such as was raked up 
against De Béze—no single story to his discredit could 
ever be invented by his foes of whispered among his 
friendz, because none would have been believed. 


Our next shall be a passage on Coligny’s 
religious beliefs :—- 


The religious creed which satisfied the soul of Coligny, 
tind has ever since been professed by French Protes- 
tants, is a form of Presbyterianism. He held, with all 


‘the wisest and most of the best men of his and later 


times, that the Christian priesthood is of human, not 
Divine ordinance ; thut its pretensions to supernatural 
power are based on no foundations in the Bible, his 
only authority ; that every man must work his own way 
by the grace of God to the kingdom of heaven; that 
the ecclesiastical structure which had grown up little 
by little in the fifteen hundred years of Christian 
history ought to be swept clean away, with Pope, 
cardinals, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, and masses, 
He would not be satisfied with such a compromise as 
the English accepted ; he would have a reform more 
radical, a creed more logical. The ministers and pastors 
of the reformed flock were, according to the admiral’s 
ideas, purely teachers. Their sermons occupied the 
lace of books to people who could not read, or who 
had but one book, the Bible, It was their special work 
to teach how to read and interpret the Bible, to keep 
their hearers, mostly ignorant men, in the way of 
good doctrine, as they understood it, and to guard 
them from falling into those excesses which occurred in 
England and in Germany, but never in sober France, 


This is a book which it is pre-eminently good 
to read. Mr. Besant, while it is evident that 
there are points in the Huguenot creed with 
which he does not entirely sympathise, is yet 
able to sympathise fully with the noble types of 
character which it was efficient to form, and he 
presents faithfully, and sometimes with real 
eloquence, the influences which were at work 
in the man and in the time with which he deals. 
If the rest of the series reach the same measure 
of excellence as this yolume, they can hardly 
fail to be a success, for they will supply a real 
want. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


The Contemporary Review contains the first of 
a series of papers on ‘‘ The Social Philosophy and 
Religion of Comte,” by Professor Edward Caird. 
In spite of the contempt with which Comte is 
often treated as a man of science, and of the 
ridicule which is poured upon the Positive 
school as a religious institution, there can, we 
think, be little doubt that the social and reli- 
ious schemes of Comte deserve examination. 
6 are glad that such an examination is under- 
taken by so eminent a writer as Professor 
Caird, who in the present number gives a 
sketch of Oomte’s philosophy, criticism being 
reserved for future papers. Mr, Freeman has 
written his ‘‘ Last Words on Mr. Froude,’ for 
which we may all feel very thankful. We have 
read them, and must admit that they convict 
Mr. Froude of inaccuracy in quotation and in 
description. But the feeling we expressed last 
month is still in our minds. There is a tone in 
Mr. Freeman’s manner and style of controversy 
which repels us, and we are glad to have done 
with the subject. The papers on ‘ Ancient 
Egypt,” by R. Stuart Poole, are finished. The 
writer concludes by a reference to the studies of 
the clergy, with special application to Dr. 
Littledale’s article of last month. He contends 
for a more thorough knowledge of Hebrew and 
the Syriac of Now Testament times. Mr. 
Sutherland Orr contributes a very able criticism 
and exposition of Mr. Browning’s last volume 
of poetry. It needed justification as well as 
exposition. Oanon Westcott has undertaken in 


By WALTER BEsant, M A. (Marcus Ward and Co.) 


two papers to trace the connection between 


gravity is the one characteristic most strongly in- | 


Origen and the beginnings of Christian philo- 


sophy. 

In the Fortnightly Review the editor has 
written an able and sensible criticism of the 
action of the French Liberal party towards 
education and the Oburch. No one who knows 
Mr. Morley’s writings will suspect him of lean- 
ing towards ecclesiastics. But as a thorough 
and consistent Radical politician he knows that 
no reform can be permanent which is the result 
merely of power, and which does not carry the 
reason of the nation with it. The whole article 
deserves the study of earnest Liberals amongst 
ourselves who are for staking everything upon 
isolated changes, such as the reform of licensing 
laws, or national education, secular and free. 
The paper concludes with the following words :— 

We may understand the desire of a French Liberal 
to be avenged on the party which for so many years has 
kept his country in an inextricable network of fiery 
erils, But this is a mere infirmity of the flesh. Hatred 
s not in the catalogue of a statesman’s virtues. Party 
revenge is no fit passion for a man who loves his 
country. Let the Clericals steal our maxims, but 
meshes i them tempt us into borrowing their methods. 
Mr. Frederick Pollock gives us what is intended 
to be part of the introduction to a forthcoming 
collection of Professor Clifford’s ‘‘Essays.” 1 
is a highly eulogistic sketch of the short life of 
that very able man, and is very interesting. 
But it strikes us as having too much of the 
colour and warmth of the writer’s feelings for 
& permanent record. Mr. Clifford seems to have 
been a loveable as well as an ableman. He 
attachei a few friends very closely to him. 
Two features in his character made him a re- 
markable man—one was his extraordinary 
mathematical ability, the other was his strong 
reaction from early Christian beliefs. As a 
mathematician he was distinguished not by hie 
acjuired stores of knowledge, but a creative 
Originality, and by his immediate perception of 
the most difficult and abstract mathematical 
truths. He had mastered, which very few men 
can do, the more advanced scientific speculations 
on space relations of German writers, but he did 
not merely retail them to his students; they 
were to him suggestions—materials for further 
thought. He had a genius for mechanical com- 
bination. Mr. Pollock says ‘‘ to Clifford every 
riddle was a challenge, and every chance of new 
power a Divine opportunity to be seized.” We 


read his discourse on ‘‘ Atoms,” and other 
papers published in this Review. Of his reli- 


e went to Cambridge a High Churchman :— 


But there was an intellectual and speculative activity 
about his belief which made it impossible that it should 
remain permanently at that stage. 
he experimented in schemes for the juxtaposition of 
scievce and dogmas. When or how Clifford 
first came to a clear perception that this position o 

guasi-scientific Catholicism was untenable I do no 

exactly know ; but I know that the discovery cost him 
an intellectual and moral struggle, of which traces may 
be found here and there in his essays. 


This is nearly all that we are told, but there 
is a sentence or two in another connection which 
seems to forecast the direction his mind would 
have taken on moral and religious subjects had 
he lived :— 

It was nothing less than a theory of the intellectual 
growth of mankind ; and the position was that, as the 
physical senses have been gradually developed out of 
confused and uncertain impressions, so a set of intel- 
lectual senses or insights are still in course of develop- 
ment the operation of which may ultimately be expected 
to be as certain and immediate as our ordinary sense 
perceptions. 

This, we are told, is taken from a Mo. written 
in his Cambridge days. It may have been with 
Clifford quite original; it seems a legitimate 
inference from the doctrine of evolution ; but 
it makes us wish to know more of the mind that 
shaped it. 
he Nineteenth Centwry contains a political 
article by Montague Cookson, Q.C.; a financial 
article by Professor Fawcett on the proposed 
loans to India; a commercial article on the 
depression of trade, by Mr. Brassey; one on 
East Roumelia, by Viscountess Strangford ; and 
several others of more general interest. Of 
these, that on Victor Hugo, by F. W. H. 
Myers, is the first of a series which is just, but 
very properly severe, on the poet’s intense 
egoism. ‘‘ The Midway Inn” is the title given 
by Mr. James Payn to a paper on modern 
melancholy. ‘‘There is now no fun in the 
world,” we are told. ‘‘ Wit we have, and an 
abundance of grim humour, which evokes any- 
thing but mirth.” This supposed feature of the 
resent day is treated with a very ‘‘ grim 
umour,”’ and in a very unsuitable manner. 
The subjects referred to in this essay are, 
amongst others, men’s religious beliefs, their 
views of this life, of death, and a future world. 
They are made objects of raillery, of a foolish 
funniness, that can be good neither for writer 
norreader. If these subjects must be discussed 
in our popular magazines, let it be in such a way 
that they are not degraded. Mr. W. R. Greg 


reassumes his character of Cassandra, and very 


can well believe it, and so can anyone who has — 


ious opinions, but little is said in this paper. 


For awhile | 
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pardonably reminds us of his predictions of five 
earsago, and of theirat least partial fulfilment. 
'e returns to the action of the artisan classes in 
their trade disputes, and their demands upon 
their employers. He considers that ‘‘ the amount 
of their funds thus wasted, in strike pay, must 
be reckoned by hundreds of thousands of pounds 
—taken in the whole, perhaps by millions,” 
He also reckons as a further loss, resulting 
from strikes and trade disputes, our declining 
exports and industrial production. A very large 
amount of useful information is collected in 
these pages, and if would hea great satisfac- 
tion to know that they were read by the work- 
jing men as well as by their employers. The 
article is called ‘‘ Rocks Ahead and Harbours 
of Refuge,” and contains the promise and the 
means of our escape from our financial and 
social evils. We have not space to do more than 
call our readers’ attention to Mr. Gladstone’s 
very able paper on “ Probability as the Guide 
of Conduct,” but they will do well to read it. 


—_— + —— 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 


The assembly met again on Friday, the 16th 
inst., at the Memorial Hall, After a devotional 
service, the Rev. A. Hannay announced, with ex- 
treme regret, the absence of the chairman of the 
Union, the Rev. W. Cuthbertson, who had been 
called home on account of the serious illness of his 
wife; and he (the speaker) now proposed that the 
chair should be taken by the Rev. Eustace Conder, 
M.A,, which was unanimously agreed te. 

The CHAIRMAN (the Rev. E. Conder) observed 
that it was very seldom one had to occupy the 
chair under such afflicting and sorrowful circum- 
stances, but being reminded that whatever service 
he could render to his brethren he ought to do, and 
at once he had accepted the position as a matter 
of duty. 

Subsequently a resolution of condolence with Mr. 
Cuthbertson was moved by the Rev. A. Hannay, 
seconded by Dr. Kennedy, and carried unanimously. 


THE JOHN ROBINSON MEMORIAL, 


The Rev. A, HANNAy announced that he had 
received a letter from Dr. H. M. Dexter, of Boston, 
referring to a project to erect in Leyden a 
monument to John Robinson, undertaken by the 
Congregational Council of the United States, and 
urging the co-operation of the Union. There had 
been some correspondence with the authorities in 
Holland, and the way seemed clear for the erection 
of a monument inthe city of Leyden. It would, 
probably, be felt desirable that this monument 
should be the joint production of the reverence and 
liberality of Congregationalists both in the United 
States and Great Britain. He suggested that the 
matter should be referred to the committee to take 
the question into consideration, with power to act. 


The proposition having been seconded, was agreed 
to unanimously. 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCHES. 


The Rev. Dr. ALLON then read a paper ‘‘On the 
State of the Churches with regard to Religion.” The 
value of our judgment upon this question depended 
first on the truth and completeness of our con- 
ception of the religious life, and secondly on our 
opportunities for observation and power of discern- 
ment. By the spiritual life of a man, he understood 
the godliness of his entire nature and conduct, and 
if he found any department of his nature and life 
not controlled by spiritua] principles and sympa- 
thies, he should conclude that his spiritual life was 
partial and defective. The same principle might be 
sa gre the religious life of achurch. Any defect 
led to the inquiry how far there was a decay of theo- 
logy, and how far that had affected the strength and 
sanctity of the religious life of the Church. No man 
with spiritual life would exclude intellectual 
thought, and his apprehensions of truths concerning 
God ; absolute reverence for truth ; and true ideas 
of Godand Christ, Indifference and disregard were 
alike impossible. Trvo ideas were the mould of all 
religious character, the guide of all religious con- 
duct. Few things were more incongruous than a 
man praying fervently and working ardently, and 
making it a foolish boast that he did not trouble 
about oe: Truth was a religious obligation 
for its own sake ; it was not to be appraised on utili- 
tarian principles. It might be that in the churches 
& maudlin spiritual sentimentality had taken the 
place of careful instruction in doctrine. In the re- 
action from an exaggerated test of creeds they may 
have permitted an immoral and pernicious dis- 
pa’agement of the truths they embodied. When 
theology decayed, religious life would suffer. In 
the life of a man the divorce of piety and morality 
were fatal to religiousness, And yet truthful, just, 
and por men were often destitute of emotional 
sensibility towards God ; and on the other hand, 
men of lax moral fibre had often fervid affections 
towards God. Spiritual life was disabled by defective 
moral sensibility ; and he would emphasise this, as 
it might have more to do with the present condition 
of spiritual life in the Church than was suspected. 
In every department of life there were indications of 
the defective ethical sense of religious men. 
If the spiritual life of our English churches was 


of national righteousness—commercial, political, 
and ecclesiastical—was lowered? For the first time in 
his life he had heard members of their church 
maintain that moral principle could not be applied 
to national policy, and that in the interest of great 
national advantages it might be set aside. He 
bse against such a doctrine in the name of 

im who had said ‘‘righteousness exalteth a 
nation.” Again and again the churches had had to 
protest against the unrighteousness of the nation 
and its rulers, and had done something to with- 
stand the flood of national iniquity. Spiritual 
fervours as inspiring forces wero important, but as 
a test of religious life were inadequate; and how 
difficult to test their quality! Sensuous elements 
might enter into it and adulterate it ; might divert 
and emasculate moral feeling. Four or five years 
ago a special intensity of religious feeling was 
recognised in almost all churches at home and 
abroad. Mr. Mocdy’s more recent fervid appeals 
found a ready response, but such movements w 
commonly followed by periods of deadness ; And 
some thought that the present supineness was 
owing to a reaction of that kind. Such a reaction, 
however, need not be regarded as a necessity. If 
reaction took place, might not something wrong in 
the character of the excitement be suspected? If 
revival was the nattiral, gradual, and moral 
growth of the spiritual life it would abide. Such 
reactionary results could only be prevented by 
taking especial care as to the right kind of stimu- 
lants administered. The)first appeal of religion 
was necessarily to the emotional nature ; but to be 
safe the conscience, the moral sense, rather than 
the passions, should be the primary object of the 
appeal. No extess of holy feeling, of purity, 
righteousness, truthfulness, unselfishness, could tend 
to reaction. There was room, however, just now 
for the question whether we were suffering from 
a reaction of an excess of religious sentiment 
and passion over religious holiness. Upon the 
spiritual life that was in them the churches must 
depend for their very existence. Pecuniary endow- 
ments might perpetuate churches independently of 
spiritual life; but they were miserable substitutes 
for those things which created and matured spiritual 
life. In the present age of evclesiasticism and 
ritual, they could not too emphatically affirm that 
their churches existed solely for the spiritual life, 
that they nurtured and were to be estimated only 
by its measure. The concluding part of the paper 
was devoted to the consideration of some of 
the causes that might have led to the decay 
of spiritual life in the churches, viz. :—the 
unprecedented development of material wealth, 
leading to worldly-mindedness ; the wtndue 
worship of success, and the homage paid to it, 
whether in commercial or political Jite, or in the 
pulpit, without inquiring into the means and the 
character of such success ; and the want of greater 
spirituality, directness, and cogency in preaching, 
as well as better methods of preaching. On the last 
point Dr. Allon suggested their preaching might be 
unduly polemical, and too apologetic for Christ, 
instead of relying on the self-evidencing power of 
the truth they preached. Was not the pulpit more 
a place for using their weapons than for vindicating 
them? Christ’s example should be followed. He 
never argued and never vindicated the truth He 
spake. He simply presented it. Pastoral teaching 
should compass the whole system of Christian 
truth, They were apt to deal too largely in remote 
and subordinate themes, and to fail in the adequate 
and varied presentation of great cardinal truths, 
and in the direct individual application of truth, 
contenting themselves with too general an appli- 
cation. 


PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF RELIGIOUS UNSETTLEMENT. 


The Rev. A, MACKENNAL, B.A., read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Some of the practical effects of the pre- 
valent unsettlement of religious belief.” The 
speaker said that he should confine himself to the 
effect of the prevalent unsettlement on the activities 
of the churches, Thesejwere affected by the scep- 
tical habit of the times limiting the number of 
those on whom they pw A rely for Christian ser- 
vice, They looked round their congregations, and 
saw some from whom they should expect a confes- 
sion of Christian faith, and to whom they should 
gladly assign some Christian service ; but they were 
found holding aloof. Young men, apparently 
fitted for the ministry, either refused invitations 
to prepare for it, or dropped out at some 
point of their preparation. And in the case 
of Sunday-schools and other departments of Church 
activity, those whom they wanted would not offer 
themselves, or soon began to display a repugnance 
to their work, ending in withdrawal from it. They 
also came upon families, apparently Christian, 
where direct Christian teaching was wanting, and 
homes with everything except the confession that 
Christian faith was the charm and energy of all, It 
was impossible to determine how much of this was 
due to sincere scepticism, and how much to in- 
dolence, timidity, and unholiness putting forth 
scepticism as an excuse for indecision. That the 
leaven of religious incertitude was working in this 
way few would question, Next, there were those 
within the churches, and engaged in Christian ser- 
vice, whose teaching and influence were profoundly 
aftected by the unsettlement of their religious 
belief. The question often occurred to them, Were 
they in their right place among Christian believers, 
and honest in working with men whose minds were 
firmly possessed of the veracity of the Cospel ? 
But cut them off from the churches and they had 
nowhere else to go. They were in doubt concern- 


deteriorated, might it not be becanse the standard 


ing the creed of Christendom, but with the prac- 


tical endeavour of Christians to relieve the 
various woes of men they were in the fullest 
sympathy. Such men have often somewhat 
to contribute to the Christian cause; human 
sympathies, generous impulses, a wisdom drawn 
from a large experience of life, moral fervour, 
devoted labour, practical skill ; but they were desti- 
tute of direct spiritual power. Their religious in- 
fluence is disturbing rather than reassuring 3 their 
hesitancy breeds strange fears iii anxious souls. The 
prevailing unsettlement affects our Christian activi- 
ties more intimately by abating the susceptibility of 
the churches to inspiration. The churches were not 
without the presence of Christ, and thé inspiration 
of His Spirit ; but the consciousness of theit inapi- 
ration was feeble and fitful, if not wholly wantitig, 
when they were called to deal with the formulas of 
modern rationalistic thinking. That systems of 
thought should conflict with and modify each other 
they would expect ; but iftheir system were their 


| God, they could not without a pang as of mo | 


contemplate the possibility of ever seeing it changed. 
Then there was so much that was truly venerable 
and pathetic in the thoughts that came from some 
of the sehools of unbelief. The conception of ordef, 
continuity, the evolution of complex forms out of 
simple elements, were ‘‘ reverend, and solemn, atid 
awful.” The ‘‘ cosmic emotion’ and the emotion 
of humanity were not to be sneered at, but were 
only to be rejected when they were presented ds 
substitutes for “the spirit of adoptioi whetebyY 
we cry Abba, Father.” They did not make the 
sense of dependence an absurdity, and prayer 


way to God was atill open, and God’s way 

to them. But if they lived supremely under the 

influence of them their sense of dependence would 

be weakened, and the habit of prayer lost. Ths 

temper of the times influenced the temper of the 

churches. They could hardly discuss the proptiety 

and benefit of prayer without losing somewhat of 

the freshness and spontaneity of the praying spirit. 

God’sSpirit was withheld fr micr s ons.ve 6 .urches. 

If they believed in the personality of God at all, 

they mist affirm that all the essentials of personality 
were in the highest measure His | and thete is tid 
more conspicuous mark of personality than sensi- 
tiveness to impressions from other persons. Christ 
could do no- mighty work before the men of His 
own city because of their unbelief. The Father 
also closes His heart against the critical, and opens 
His Spirit to the trusting. In our service to Him 
all sorts of capacities and fitnesses are laid under 
tribute ; for inspiration one thing is needful, and 
only one, a spirit confiding in Him, absolutely and 
without reserve. The peculiarity of our time is 
that the inevitable struggle through which men havé 
to pass before heart and mind and soul and will 
alike acknowledge the authority of the Gospel is 
aggravated by the general intellectual restlessness, 
the disturbance of intellectual conceptions and 
canons of historic criticism which had hitherto 
been regarded as fixed. The maxim we used to 
hear, that Christianity has the balance of probabilities 
in its favour, will be not so much scornfully repu- 
diated as sadly put aside by those whose dread is 
that even the charm and pathos of the Gospel 
may unduly sway their judgment. Nor must 
we be surprised if a man requires far more evidence 
tor the veracity of the Gospel narrative tban for the 
authenticity of Pliny’s leéters or Cicero’s orations. 
The old Apologetica has failed because it is inappro- 
priate to the spirit of the times. We are passing 
through an intellectual movement, as stupendous 
as that of the Renaissance, but nobler and more 
faithful, because the moral character of our leaders 
of thought is elevated, and because the organ of the 
modern movement is the study of the works of 
God, That a Christian theology will a8 he had 
no doubt—a theology which will its own 
Apologia. Meanwhile, they could show they were 
believers, and say why. ‘The reasons which kept 
them Christians only required to be stated to con- 
firm the faith and quiet the alarm of many. And 
they should give a generous interpretation to the 
words ‘‘to every man that asketh.” The startling 
negativism of some of the latest scientific utter- 
ances has produced a recoil, and among professed 
sceptics there are not a few whose dearest hope is 
that Christians may prove their case. Among those 
holding off, and some their keenest critics, aro 
many the light of whose life would be utterly 
extinguished if professing Christians are not willing 
or able to maintain their faith. 


THE DISCUSSION ON THE PAPERS. 


The CHAIRMAN said the subject would be now 
open for discussion, and that no subject could be 
more worthy of their emotional, devout, earnest, 
and patient attention and frank discussion. He 
hoped it would be taken up in a manner worthy of 
the most admirable paper that had been read. 


The Rev. Dr. CampBett (of Bradford) expressed 
his great thankfulness to God, as well as a feelin 
of what was commonly called pride, that they ha 
among them men who, in so short a compass, could 
produce all the concentrated and profound thought 


morning. The authors had told them the true 
method of meeting all the scientific difficulties 
current at the present time ; but it was impossible 
for any man to meet articulately the manifold argu- 
ments which science was producing every day ; 
because while they might be preparing their apology 
in answer, the whole account would probably be 
shifted by the advance of science in the meantime 
arousing fresh difficulties and awakening new 
perplexities. | | 

r, Bowick (Bedford) said the practical result 


impossible; intellectually and spiritually their . 


and picty which had been presented to them that 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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of the papers appeared to him to be that Christian 
truthfulness was pretty much, as it always had 
been, a test of Christian discipleship. Bat he 
ventured to think that the view taken by the 
og was 4 shade too gloomy; and, if 
e might be permitted to state the view taken in 
the pew, he might illustrate his argument by 
relating what a naval surgeon had said to him, 
whose conviction was thut the Nonconformists as a 
body scarcely at times enlarged their views and 
methods sufficiently to meet the times, and that 
they were a shade narrower than those who 
ego the National Church. He ventured to 
ask whether their theology might not he 
btrengthened by some widening of their methods, 
m&king some difference from the stereotyped 
methods which were good in the days of their 
fathers, and were good still, but were not the only 
and sole good. Dr. Allon had complained that 
their prayer-meetings were less hearty and less 
attended than in the past, but this age of meetings 
might possibly account for it. He suggested that 
there were one or two methods of Christian work 
not sufficiently encouraged ; one being that which 
was adopted by Mr. Spurgeon—employment of men 


to pure literature to the homes of the people. | 
Tey peop 


ould not Congregationalists do the same? 
Were they not a little too narrow and contracted in 
their views? They all desired to enlarge the scope 
of their Christian work, and the work of their 
churches ought to command their best energies. 


The Rev. J. Mounrarn said, after the excellent 
papers which had been read, he felt that he must 
say a few words. No subject appeared to him of so 
much importance just now as thespiritual condition of 
the Congregational churches, and he yielded to no 
one in his attachment and loyalty to the principles 
———— that day. He thanked Gol for the 
noble history which the denomination could produce, 
but he was < when he looked at Congrega- 
tionalism in England as a whole, and it filled him 
with alarm as well as gratitude. He did not use a 
stronger term than alarm, because there was no 
disease which affected the denomination at this 
time, whether it be rationalism or scepticism, or 
the strifes and divisions-——alas | too common among 
them—that could not be removed by a spirit of 
enthusiasm, earnestness, courage,- and prayer. 
With regard to doubters, he believed the best that 
could be done was to preach Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, (Hear, hear.) He did not say they were 
to exclude apologetic weapons, although it had been 
said by one of the apostles, ‘‘ I have determined to 
know nothing among you except Jesus and Him 
orucified.” He looked upon Dr. Allon’s paper as 
extremely important, and he hoped that it might be 

rinted and circulated in a cheap form throughout 

e length and breadth of their churches, The 
paper, he believed, was full of wisdom and expe- 
rience, and of great value, and its circulation would 
be a blessing to the churches. He feared that a 
my number of their ministers were underpaid, and 

at a great number were also in an unsettled con- 
dition with re to their churches, and were able 
work because of the strife among the 
people. Was thata fact? (Cries of ‘‘No.”) If it 
were a fact, it was exceedingly unwise to ignore it 
for a moment; but they ought to face it, and 
he affirmed that it was a fact. (Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no.”) The ay action: was to face it and remedy 
it. Was ita fact also that conversions were com- 

tively few, fewer than they were in the time of 

ohn Angell James and James Parsons? Let them 
not suppose that he wished to send a wail among 
the assembly, for he looked at the future of Con- 
gregationalism with great hope. They must re- 
member that, like a commercial man who found his 
balance against him, it was no use to fancy he had 
found the remedy by shutting up the book. He 
believed they had a secretary at the head of the 
assembly who had the interests of the denomination 
thoroughly at heart, and he believed also that the 
ramifications of the Church Aid Society might be 
brought to bear with great power. What they 
wanted was to get at the Master’s feet, and to get 
the Master’s power into themselves and into their 
churches, for it would be only as they were filled 
by God’s Holy Spirit that they would be able to go 
forth and do their Master’s work and bring 
a in homage to His feet. He ven- 
ured to say that there never was a time 
when a week of special prayer was more 
needed throughout the churches. The statistics 
which Mr. Mearns had published had opened their 
eyes, showing them that, notwithstanding their 
wealth, and their glorious history, and notwith- 
standing the enthusiasm to which an assembly like 
this could be swayed on questions concerning philan- 
thropy and religion, yet somehow or other they 
had not done their duty in regard to aggressive 
spritual warfare which they ought to have done. 

e blamed nobedy, but he took blame to himself, 
and in God’s name he would say let them all go 
forth to do spiritual work and eave the souls of 
men. This great world of London seemed to him 
almost heathen ; its literature, its commerce, its 
wealth, its amusements seemed to him to be going 
to the devil as fast as they could. (Loud cries of 
‘*No, no.”) He did not mean the whole of the 
literature of course ; they must not suppose that ; 
and they must pardon him if he made a mistake, 
speaking at a meeting like that. He would only 
further say, Let them go forth, in the name uf the 
Lord, seeking to save the souls of their fellow men ; 
and then he believed there would be a history 
before ‘the Congregational Churches of England 
compared to which their past history had been 
insignificant, | | 


The Rey, Henry Tarrant (Bath) said whatever 
differences of opinion there were among them, 
all were at e believed, on two things. First, 
that they had two noble and suggestive papers ; 
and, secondly, whatever was the condition of the 
spiritual life of their churches, it was not what it 
might be, and it was not what they prayed God it 
might be, One point in Mr. Mackennal’s paper he 
took exception to, for that gentleman had said the 
way to cure doubt was not to set a young man at 
work. Ho, however, had learned that ‘‘if any 
man will do His will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine.” He could speak from experience that 


vacepticism had been driven away by mission work. 


When in special work God’s Spirit was manifested, 
leading human hearts to the Saviour’s feet, was it 
possible to doubt the efficacy of the atonement and 
the power of prayer? He had seen special work lead 
men to consecrate their lives to evangelistic labour, 
who were before comparatively useless members 
of the Church of Christ, Therefore if they wanted 
to dissipate doubts in the minds of their brethren, 
and evoke the energies of their churches, let the 
members earnestly and solemnly engage in some 
special efforts to teach outsiders and bring in the 
ungodly, and then they would see the necessity 
of prayer and the power of truth in their 
own experience, and. that would dissipate any 
doubts which had hitherto existed. The late 
Mr. Binney once said to the speaker, ‘‘Oh, that we 
could get one morning in our May week for 
brotherly conversation and prayer — one morning 
when we could pour out our hearts to each other, 
and tell of out difficulties, and plead with each 
othér for God!” This morning he believed that 
the assembly was in some measure carrying out 
Mr. Binney’s idea, He would suggest to the com- 
mittee whether some brethren should not be asked 
to prepare a paper, not controversial but devotional, 
on the subject of special missious. This was a sub- 
ject that had engaged the hearts and minds of many 
of their brethren, and 500 churches had asked for 
help in that matter. He suggested that this work 
might be fostered. If they were to attempt the 
artificial lighting up of their churches they would 
make a poor bungle of it; but they had only to 
wait for the Morning Sun, and when He arose, lo! 
the earth was filled with light. What the 
wanted was to come to the Saviour’s feet and loo 
up to Him and say, ‘‘Oh, Lord! shine upon the 
darkness of our days, and shine upon the hardness 
of our hearts, and may we so live in Thy light.” 
Mr, F. J. Gray (Louth) said he had been de- 
sirous of following Mr. Mountain because he had 
had some experience of his work. They must all 
be ag to acknowledge the sad fact mentioned 
by Dr. Allon, that if it were not for strangers his 
own church on Sunday evenings would have many 
empty pews, and yet there was no higher spiritual 
or intellectual teaching anywhere than in Union 
Chapel, Islington. Therefore the spiritual state of 
their churches could not be said to be satisfactory. 
He must protest, however, against the method 
which Mr. Mountain and his school had adopted. 
He did not believe that it was wise. Mr. Moun- 
tain represented a school of thought. [Several 
members, as well as the chairman, suggested that 
| arte discussion should not beindulged in.] He 
esired to speak only of Mr. Mountain’s special 
work and method as he had seen itin Louth, He 
had had the honour and pleasure of entertaining 
Mr. Mountain and going with him through the 
town. Every person Mr. Mountain met with, 
whether he knew their spiritual history or not, 
was thus addressed—‘‘ Have you given your heart 
to Jesus?” This method, he contended, was cal- 
culated to repel men of taste—and some, whom he 
had known to be honoured Christians for years, were 
not at all pleased at the questions addressed 
to them. He admitted that after Mr. Mountain had 


-left the town there were converts added to the 
church, no doubt through the instrumentality of his 


labours. Many of those present had heard the 
speech delivered on the previous day at Exeter Hall 
by Mr. Willis. It must be admitted that it was a 
remarkable and eloquent speech. One who sat near 
him said to him (the speaker) ,‘‘If that man were to 
preach in any place in London ke could hold his 
congregation.” Another said that Mr. Willis 
seemed to speak as a Christian man of the world, 
and that there was a robustness about what he said, 
and none of the namby-pambyism of the school to 
which Mr. Mountain belonged. From the tone of 
Mr. Willis’s speech his desire evidently was that 
the Christian churches should go out into the 
world and meet the men of the world. They 
wanted their ministers to instruct them in the 
doctrines of the New Testament, because Roman 
Catholics believed they could prove from the New 
Testament that there ought to be a representa- 
tive minister of Christ on earth; and the 
Ritualists founded their doctrines on _ sacra- 
mentalism also, and the New Testament; and 
of course Congregationalists wished to be in- 
structed in such matters so as to combat 
them. Mr. Mackennal’s view seemed to be that 
conduct was the only necessary rule of lifs, and 
that it did not matter what a man believed. There 
was a time when he (the speaker) also thought so ; 
but his views were changed—whether through Mr. 
Mountain’s instrumentality or not he could hardly 
say—but the change he had experienced was after 
that gentleman’s visit to Louth, and he trusted 
that it would never die out. He was firmly con- 
vinced of the importance and necessity of holding 
the essentia) principles of the Christian religion, 
and he was inclined to refer his belief, not so much 
to Mr. Mountain’s teaching as to the operations of 
the Holy Spirit. 


The Rev. Dr. WADDINGTON observed that Mr. 
Mackennal, in his closing sentence, had said that 
‘‘if we believe we must speak.” Now, as far as 
his (the speaker’s) conviction went, he believed, as 
far as the teaching of the Word was concerned, 
that it owed more to the confession of faith of 
Christian people with whom he had had to do than 
anything else, and especially from the first con. 
fession, on joining the church, There were, in the 
apostolic time, believers, and when Saul of 
Tarsus joined the church, it was as a believer. 
There were great difficulties, no doubt, as 
to personal feeling and circumstances in the 
first statement of faith in Jesus Christ, but the 
most eloquent teaching and impressive testimonies 
he had ever heard had been in the Christian church 
by the candidates who had had to communicate. 
It had occurred to him for a long time that the 
churches had lost the power in many cases of that 
first simple testimony, because candidates were 
not required in any form to show in any way that 
they were believers in Christ. This power had 
been lost by the silence of many of the children of 
God when they entered the family of the church ; 
and that thought had occurred to him during the 
discussions that morning—but, he believed there 
was no good in grumbling, (Hear, hear.) If there 
was any difficulty of position all personal con- 
troversy of any sort was so much loss. After 
preaching the Gospel for fifty-three years con- 
tinuously he had come to learn now, more than he 
had ever done before, what were Christ’s conditions 
of service—namely, first of all that they should 
not seek themselves, but should be prepared— 


ratherjthan to reproach and flatter themselves, rather 


to scorn than jto honour—to steer right onward, 
whateverthe storm, and “‘all this for My sake.” As to 
the choice of work they should take the appointment 
of the Master. If the work was to be nursing the 
baby they should take it. (Laughter.) If it should 
be to go to the most obscure place on earth they 
shoald go—if it were to be skinned alive— 
(laughter)—or parboiled, if they liked it better— 
they must go, and, they must understand, they 
would lose nothing. For it was said, ‘‘ When I 
sent you without shoes or scrip, lacked ye any- 
thing?” and the answer was, ‘‘No, my Lord.” 
They must take their own work, their own govern- 
ment, and their own course. Whatever they found 
to do they must do it. ‘‘ Steadfast, immovable ; 
always abounding in the work of the Lord ; inas- 
much as ye know that your labour shall not be in 
vain in the Lord.” 


The Rev. R. Bruce, of Huddersfield, deprecated 
indulgence in personalities, and said that they 
ought to listen to the truth, whether from the press, 
the pulpit, or the platform, and whether from 
friends or enemies. He agreed generally with 
the two papers that had been read, but differed 
slightly from Dr. Allon with regard to revivals, and 
he had yet to learn that revivals had taken any 
great hold on the ag onepe denomination, 80 
that he did not think there could be any reaction 
in that respect. He should not like it to be thought 
that there was any great torpor throughout their 
churches, or that any large number of ministers 
were unsettled, though he admitted there were 
a few churches that had not that amount of 
spiritual life which could be desired. Having had 
correspondence with many of the poorer ministers 
he knew that some of them were extremely anxious 
to be removed from their present spheres of labour, 
and he did not see why they should hide that fact, 
let their enemies make what they could of it. He 
felt there might not be that full, free, and direct 
preaching of the Gospel which they would like to 
see. Dr. Allon had referred to the worship of 
success, and he (the speaker) thought that it was 
doing some harm, and that the aim should be, not 
to become so much successful preachers, as_ to 
bring the most honour to the Master, and the 
most souls to Christ. He feared there was a ten- 
dency to give preference to places of amusement 
rather than places of worship amongst their lay 
members. All these facts must be looked com- 
pletely in the face, so as to endeavour to remove 
what was wrong. , 


The Rev. G. S. Reanry (Reading) said that Dr. 
Allon had referred to the comparative prayerless- 
ness of the Christian churches, but he would ask, 
Was it true that behind that habit there wasa 
latent disbelief in the efficacy of prayer? Mr. 
Mackennal had attributed it to indifference ; but 
how was it possible that a man could believe in 
prayer and yet be indifferent to it? With regard 
to methods of work there was a school of mis- 
sionaries in this country represented by Mr. Moun- 
tain; but there was another school among them 
whose work was not of a sensational character, 
and for his own part he would rather follow Dr. 
Allon than Mr. Moody. But it must be remem- 
bered that there was a good deal of sensationalism 
among other communities, and he advised the 
encouragement of the scheme already on foot, to 
set missionaries to work in connection with the 
churches where they were desired. | 


The Rev. Dr. Mrettor (Halifax) characterised 
the two papers as of superlative excellence, and 
thought that if they had been less good they 
would have been more easy to discuss, He wished they 
could meet together at all times to listen quietly to 
objections with which they did not agree, for he 
felt that occasionally they were in the habit of 
breaking out in an undignified fashion by crying 
** No, no,” and making noises with which it was 
difficult for the speaker to compete. He wished to 
say that he thought there was a little too much 
preaching about Christ, and too little preaching 
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Christ. (Hear.) They frequently heard speeches 
about matters with very little point in them until 
the conclusion came, Very often the first half or 
three-quarters of a sermon was devoted to consider- 
ing irrelevant matters before the real point under- 
cakes to be discussed was reached, when the 
preacher often would have referred to what he 
wanted to say had time allowed. (Laughter.) 
He repeated that their functions as preachers 
were not to preach about Christ but to preach 
Christ and Him crucified. They had not to 
yreach about someone who taught the truth, 
ut about someone who was the Truth, the 
Way, and the Life. The great distinction between 
Christ as a teacher and other teachers was that 
Christ was the truth, whereas other preachers 
taught only the truth, which they did not create 
but which they had only discovered, and which was 
equally the truth before they were born, and would 
have been equally the truth had they never been 
born. The truths of science were wholly irrelevant 
things. Newton had made no truth; Huxley had 
made no truth; Tyndall had made no truth; 
Leibnitz and Locke only unfolded the truth, and 
did not create it ; but the Gospel was the crea- 
tion of Christ Himself. Could they believe in the 
doctrine of the incarnation and reject the incar- 
nation of Christ? Could they believe in the 
doctrine of the Atonement and reject the 
sacrificial death of Christ? The fact was they 


Could they believe the manifest proof of the resurrec- 
tion of man and not believe in the resurrection of 
Christ? Could they believe in their ultimate 
home in heaven except as they believed in Christ 
and His word, when'he said, ‘‘I go to preparea 
place for you, and if I go I will come again and 
receive you into My house, that where Iam there 
ye may be also”? These were things which 
Christ did not reveal; but he created them. 
They were not independent of Him, and were not 
true at all except asHe was true. That was the Christ 
they had to preach. (Hear, hear.) He had heard 
very beautiful sermons about Christ which had no 
— of conversion in them whatever, simply 

ecause they were about Christ and not Christ Him- 
self. He would say further that he thought they 
rather overlooked the doctrine of human depravity. 

He believed himself in thatdoctrine. He had known 

men who believed in it generally, but not particu- 

larly. (Laughter.) He believed in it not merely 
as a doctrine, but as a fact, and he still believed 
there survived in the heart of man that which 
they yearned for—the truth which was in the 
Gospel and which could be appreciated apart 
from logic altogether. Had they then suffi- 

ciently acknowledged as a consequence what 
he might term the enthusiastic influence of 
their own faith? Had they never heard speeches 
and sermons suggesting the very difficulty which it 
was intended should be removed? He was afraid 
that that practice led them sometimes in the pulpit 
to open a whole cabinet of ghosts which it was 
very difficult afterwards to lay. On the other 
hand, they found a man whose reasoning had been 
very full of the love of his Saviour, who had 
preached the simple Gospel, who had thrilled 
everybody who ‘heard him, and of whom people 
had said—‘‘ That man is in earnest, at all events; 
and there is something he believes which makes 
him happy. Perhaps I may be wrong, and he is 
right ; for my scepticism cannot create the en- 
thusiasm in me which his faith creates in him,” 
Was it not possible, therefore, for faith to engender 
faith, and that if one believed in faith that faith 
might be made the means of creating strong faith 
in others? They might depend upon it that the 
law of growth which existed in other departments 
of nature existed even in a greater measure in the 
spiritual world; that like would beget its like, 
and whilst scepticism might beget sceptics, be- 
lievers would beget believers, for God had so 
ordained it, 


The Rev. 8. Hrsprton said the question was 
not whether the churches were better than they 
were twenty years ago, but whether they were 
doing what the times required they should do. 
They must all agree that the conditions of the 
present age demanded a higher, deeper, and truer 
spiritual life; and the great question was how 
that could be attained. They might gather from 
the tone of this meeting that things were not quite 
as they ought to be. There were many classes of 
Christians who believed the world would never be 
better until Christ returned and reigned in His 
visible presence amongst us ; but he believed there 
was a possible recognition of His presence in the 
Word that would do for us what it did for the 
apostles themselves; and if they could only find 
out the secret of giving honour to Him, the great 
question would be answered and the difficulty 
removed. He could, however, hardly understand 
Dr. Mellor about preaching Christ, unless they also 
preached about Him. They found in the New 
Testament something more than a knowledge of the 
teaching of Christ. Was there not such a thing 
mentioned as communication with Him as truly as 
communication with living persons around us? He 
was persuaded that it was only as they got full expe- 
rience of the power of His presence that they would 
find an answer to all the scepticism now current 
and strong in all the churches, for all the work 
which was demanded of them. Their duty was to 
help Christian people to realise the fact of Christ’s 
presence among them. That might be done by a 
more frequent waiting on the Holy Spirit, and 
by teaching them to come closer to their great 


The readers of the papers not having any desire 
to reply on any of the points advanced, the discus- 
sion terminated. 


THE PREVALENCE OF INTEMPERANCE. 
Mr. J. G. Roacers, B.A., then moved :-. 


That the assembly commends to the consideration of 
its constituents the report of the select committee of 
the House of Lords “‘ appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the prevalence of habits of intemperance, 
and into the manner in which those habits have been 
affected by recent legislation and other causes”; ex- 
presses its satisfaction that the attention of the Legis- 
lature has lately, from time to time, been called to the 
subject, and urges the pastors, and others connected 
with the Congregational churches of England and 
Wales, to use their utmost endeavours to further all 
well-devised measures for diminishing intemperance, 
whether by the discouragement of the drinking usages 
of society, by legislative limitation of the facilities 
afforded by the public-lhouses for intemperate indul- 
gence, by providing for popular control over the 
licensing bodies, by promoting the local adoption of the 
system known as the Gothenburg system or of some 
modification of it, or by co-operating with those who 
are seeking to provide places of public refreshment and 
recreation where intoxicating drinks are not sold. 


He had undertaken to move this resolution because 
he was anxious that the Congregational Union 
should be able to find some common platform on 
which those who were total abstainers, those who 
were not, and those who were supporters of the 
Permissive Bill and those who Were its opponents, 
might nevertheless come together for some con- 
certed action against the great sin of this country 
—intemperance. He did not suppose fur a moment 
that there could be any compromise in which they 
could find a middle place for their respective views. 
That was not the way in which effective action 
could be found. But it seemed to him they were 
in the condition of two persons, one of whom was 
prepared to go one mile and the other five miles ; 
and he could see no reason why he who was pre- 
pared to go five miles should decline any fellowship 
with him who would only go one mile, In the 


presence of the efforts being made by the Church 
of England and other bodies on this subject, it 
would be discreditable if they did not also take 
some step; forunless they made some effort to settle 
this question it would be settled in a different way 
by different people. It was no use saying 
that legislation could make people sober, yet legis- 
lation had dealt with the subject, and must continue 
to deal with it, unless they admitted the other 
alternative of free trade in drink, and he supposed 
that few people were prepared for that. The rev. 
gentleman then referred to the present licensin 
system, and to the vested interests that it ha 
created, and asked whether it was right that legis- 
lation should create a property in that way unless 
the enhanced value of the property was devoted to 
the ratepayers instead of going into the pockets 
of individuals. He asked also why legisla- 
tion should not be directed to the ques- 
tion of the Sunday closing of public-houses ? 
A limitation of the hours of business, he believed, 
would be popular among the publicans themselves, 
and he believed it would work great good to the 
community. There were some people who were 
too much afraid of the publican. There were 
Liberals who at this hour fancied they could con- 
ciliate the publicans, but they could do nothing of 
the kind, because between the principles they at 
present espoused and progress there was an essen- 
tial antagonism. Therefore he contended that as 
a mere matter of policy it would be wise for the 
Liberal party to take this question up, though not 
as a matter of party politics. Why should not 
clergymen, Dissenting ministers, and all friends of 
their country unite together in one earnest move- 
ment to do what was possible to arrest one of the 
most monstrous evils of our times? It was true that 
legislation alone could not do it, and therefore h 
was glad that the latter part of the resolution wa 
in harmony with the report of the select committee 
of the House of Lords, and recognised the fact that 
they wanted not simply negations, but somethin 
positive, giving the working people some places o 
recreation that would fairly compete with the public- 
house. It was no use protesting against the evil 
unless they were prepared to show some more 
excellent way. 


‘ The Rev. GkorcE InGRAm seconded the resolu- 
ion, : 

Mr, WALTER Hitcucock supported the resolu- 
tion, and said that the closing of public-houses on 
Sundays had worked wonderfully well in the colony 
of Victoria. 

The proceedings then closed. 


The following resolutions held over from 
Tuesday’s sittings were relegated to the autumnal 
meeting :— 

That the assembly having in view tho termination of 
the arrangement according to which three sucieties, 
commonly designated ‘‘ British Missions,’ made a 
common appeal to the churches, and the special efforts 
made on behalf of the Church Aid and Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and anxiousthat inthe changeof method 
the Colonial Missionary Society and the [rish Evangelical 
Society should suffer no disadvantage, cordially com- 
mend these societies to the continued and more liberal 
support of the churches, | 


And, 


That the assembly, referring to the difficulties which 
attend the removal ard resettlement of ministers, re- 
commends the several county associations to consider 
the desirableness of appointing a confidential committee 
with which vacant churches and unsettled ministers 


Saviour, and look up into His face. 


may correspond, 


— 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on 
Tuesday evening at Finsbury Chapel, Finsbury- 
square, Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P. for South Durhar, 
presiding, There was a large attendance, and 
on the platform, hesides the speakers, were :— 
Mr. Edmund Sturge, Mr. Arthur Pease, J.P., the 
Rev. Mark Wilks, Mr. Tallack, Mr. Thomas 
Snape, Mr. A. B. Hayward (Liverpool), Mr. 
Lewis Appleton (Birmingham), the Rev. James 
Long, the Rev. J. M‘Carthy, Mr. Carvell Williams, 
Mr. Isaac Robson, Mr. Henry Catford, Mr. W. R. 
Cremer, the Rev. James Boyle, &c. 

_The CHAIRMAN commenced the proceedings by 
calling upon Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., to read the 
report. 

Mr. Henry RicHarp, M.P., said that he held in 
his hand what might appear to be a formidable 
document. It was the report of the society, but 
he had no intention of reading the whole of it. It 
was presented that morning to the members of the 
society and adopted, and it would be printed and 
circulated under the direction of the committee, 
He would endeavour to give them a very brief 
abstract of the document. The report began by a 
reference to some very valuable friends of the 


society who had passed away during the year, 


Among them was the honoured name of Elihu 
Burritt, who at one time occupied a very con- 
spicuous place as an advocate of peace, not only in 
this country, but on the Continent of Europe and in 
the United States of America, Another figure that 
had been very familiar upon the peace platform, 
and whom they now miss, was Henry Vincent, who 


by his fervid eloquence did so much to sow the 
seed of sound principle among the middle and 


working classes of this country. Last year he was 


with them on the platform, and spoke, if with some- 
what diminished power, yet with all his 
old cordiality and earnestness. They would hear 
that eloquent voice no more, except that, 
as in the case of all leaving behind them the in- 
spiration of a good example, ‘‘he being dead yet 
speaketh.” Another long-tried and earnest friend 
they had lost was Mr. George Hadfield, of Man- 
chester. In and out of Parliament he was always 
ready to back up any effort in favour of peace on 
earth and goodwill among men. JHe would also 
mention the names of Mr. James King, of Roch- 
dale, and Mr. James Peek, of Devon, who were 
among the most active supporters of the society for 
many years. Another name mentioned in the 
report was that of Mr. Bredius, a late member of 
the States-General of Holland, In all their meetings 
on the Continent, he, by his eminent accomplish- 
ments as a linguist, his sound judgment, and earnest 
devotion to the cause, was of the greatest service. 
Those friends had passed away, but it was trusted 
that others would spring up to take their place, 
and carry the banner of peace. Last year the 
committee had to state the efforts which they had 
made to encounter a feeling which, stimulated by 
the policy of the Government, and the untimely 
violence of some portion of the Press, for a time 
seemed to render war between us and Russia in- 


they had to continue the same operations, and there 
could be little doubt that their efforts did exercise 
a real influence not only upon the course of events, 
but upon the councils of the Government. (Ap- 
lause.) After much diplomatic negotiation and 
intrigue, the Conference at Berlin met, and peace 
was concluded. But while the Berlin — was 
sitting as a sort of supreme Court of Arbitration, 
it was impossible to ask themselves, Could not this 
end have been reached in any other way than 
through a sea of human blood, without that bloody 
conflict, involving such a sacrifice of life, such a 
harvest of agony for human hearts, such scenes of 
hideous brutality as might well have branded with 
shame our boasted civilisation, and cast a reproach 
upon humanity itself? (Applause.) Will the 
time never come, it might have been asked, when 
the voice of reason, the sense of justice, and 
even the dictates uf self-interest would compel the 
nations of the world, seeing that war, however pro- 
longed and deadly, must always be followed by 
some form of council to settle the matters in dispute, 
to insist that their rulers should meet and arbitrate 
before instead of after the bloodshed? (Applause. ) 
There was another question the people of England 
had to ask; that was, Would it not have been 
better to have entered intu the Congress at once 
without the long preliminary blister which came 
upon them so heavily in many respects? The people 
were now in a position to see whether there was 
anything to show which afforded adequate com- 

ensation for the perilous possibilities of war which 
sei over us for many months; for the heart- 
burning and resentments planted in the bosom of 
eighty millions of people against us, and which may 
bear bitter fruit in the future—(Hear)—for the 
six millions of money spent in making war demon- 
strations before going into a Peace Congress ; for the 
social distress and confusion occasioned by the 
calling out of the reserves ; for the new and dan- 
gerous precedent of bringing Indian troops to 
Europe without the knowledge and authority of 


Parliament— rage tt the suspense and agita- 
tion in which this country and Europe were 


evitable. Forsome time after the last yearly meeting — 
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kept for many months ; for the detriment to trade, 
commerce, and the higher interests of civilisation ; 
for the enormous and undefined obligations which 
England incurred by secret conventions, contracted 
in her name, but without her cognisance and consent. 
(Hear.) The peace was concluded, and any peace was 
better than the war which had burst out, and the 
war with which they were threatened. When it 
was finally settled that the Congress was to meet 
at Berlin, the committee of the Peace Society felt 
that it was their duty to make an effort to bring 
under the attention of that august assembly the 
duty of making some provision that should be 
timely and authoritative for finding some means to 
settle any future differences that might arise 
between the Powers without having recourse to 
the sword. In 1856, when the Congress at Paris 
was sitting, they had sent a deputation with a 
memorial to the plenipotentiaries asking them to 
recognise the — of arbitration in the new 
treaties about to negotiated. Through the 
ye bey: of Lord Clarendon, the plenipoteutiary 
of England at the Congiess, the matter was brought 
before that assembly, and after long discussion 
they — unanimously the following resolu- 
tion :—‘‘ The plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to 
express in the name of their Governments the wish 
that States between which any serious misunder- 
standing may arise should, before appealing to 
arms, have recourse to the good offices of a friendly 
Power.” (Applause.) This protocol was sent to 
all the civi Powers of the world, and was 
adopted by them to the number of forty-five. 
Since then a motion in favour of arbitration 
had been by seven Powers, namely, 
England, ce, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
Spain, and the United States. (Hear.) En- 
co by those facts, the committee thought 
they ought not to let the opportunity pass of 
milling an effort to have the principle that was 
confirmed in the Treaty of Paris reaffirmed in the 
Treaty of Berlin. They accordingly prepared a 
memorial to be preseated to Prince Bismarck, and 
through him to the Congress. A deputation, con- 
3 e the secretary, Professor Leone Levi, and 
Mr. eric Passy, of Paris, went to Berlin, and 
put themselves in communication with the pleni- 
tiaries, from nearly all of whom they received 
indmess and courtesy, including Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Beaconsfield. But an obstacle stood in 
their way, because the president had laid down the 
rigid rule that no questicn should be discussed 
except what was connected with the Treaty of San 
Stefano, It was pleaded that, inasmuch as the 
treaty was to be considered in its relation to the 
Treaty of 1856 
reference to arbitration or mediation, their prayer 
was not entirely outside the cognisance of the 
Congress. The objection could not be overruled, 
and all that was done was that the resolution that 
was carried in the Paris Congress was virtually re- 
affirmed, because in Art. 63 of the new treaty it 
was stated that all such of the provisions of the 
Treaty of 1856 as are not modified or abrogated 
by mr tg Berlin should remain in force, 
and r provisions thus left in force was 
that which recommended recourse to mediation 
instead of war. (Applause) The deputation had 
no reason to doubt from their reception that the 
distinguished persons to whom they made their 
looked upon it in any other light than that 
of aincere respect. Baron von Biilow, the German 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the second 
i iary of Germany, who might be taken 
on that occasion as representing Prince Bismarck, 
said to the deputation, when they called upon him, 
that his time could not be better occupied than in 
listening to gentlemen so deserving of respect, who 
advocated so strong a cause, and who did so with 
so much perseverance and in the face of so many 
difficulties, and he assured them of his cordial 
and sincere syuwpathy, and prayed God 
to bless them in their work. (Applause.) 
The council of the French Peace Society took 
advantage of the Exhibition being held ia Paris to 
call together the International Peace Congress, 
which proved to be a real international assembly, 
having representatives from France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. These representatives 
presided at the meeting in turn, thus ae 
another pleasing illustration of the interpation 
character of the Congress. Already a good result 
wen-pageains 20 accrue from that meeting in the 
rene - activ pa Eoeneees the ne eur 
ear reported a remarkable meeting 
held at Milan, attended by 6,000 persons, 
when resolutions were carried with great enthu- 


siasm in favour of arbitration and disarmament. On 


the 11th of this month a still more oe meet- 
was held under the — of one of the 
virs of the Roman ublic, at which it was 
a pra <4 — a Pees Federation oe ae = 
not help referring to a proposal e in the 
German por Marae asking tm Bismarck to 
convene a congress of the Great Powers to bring 
about an effective and general disarmament, and 
though the proposal did not receive a large number 
of votes, yet it showed the practical importance to 
Germany of the suggestion, as well as to the other 
nations of Europe. Some active friends in the 
United States had been engaged in communicating 
with President Hayes en the subject of — 
international treaties, and binding the Uni 
States to refer all matters of dispute between it 
and other nations to arbitration—a that 
had been received with great favour by the Secre- 
tary of State, who had given an porter tee & assurance 


and in that treaty there was this 


Administration to arbitrate every case of difficulty 
that might arise between that and other countries/~ 
The report then noticed that for the last two or three / 
years there had been a kind of moral epidemic of a 
very virulent description in this country called the 
‘‘apirited policy epidemic.” (Laughter.) The 
worst of that spirited foreign policy was that while 
it aroused for the moment the national vanity, it 
sowed broadcast the seeds of future embarrassment 
and future humiliation and shame—(Hear, hear) 
—for it represented no principle, but only a certain 
kind of temper which, as in the case of individuals, 
was not a wise thing to surrender oneself to. 
Among the results of this spirited foreign policy 
was the present Afghan war. Russia had not 
attempted to disguise that her object in sending a 
mission to Central Asia was to provoke this country 
and divert our attention from events ao cee 
in Europe. By that feint England allowed hersel 
to be drawn into a very foolish and dangerous 
enterprise. The committee held, after a careful 
investigation, that this war was truly uojust, and 
they had done their utmost to impress that convic- 
tion upon their fellow countrymen. He believed 
that the best feeling of the nation was almost 
entirely on their side, and that it was felt 
that the Government had rushed into a 
guilty enterprise. The material issue of the war 
was not doubtful. But they all knew what had 
happened, Villages had been burned, fruitful 
fields had been laid waste, and hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of people had been slaughtered ; thus 
sowing the seeds of hatred in the hearts of those 
over whom we might, probably, be called to rule ; 
and he was not sure that the war might not break 
out afresh. And though we might gain a victory 
in a material sense, yet it would be sufficiently 
ignoble, and no amount of military success would 
gild over a policy essentially immoral, nor offer 
any security against the retribution which, sooner 
or later, dogged the heels of injustice. The war in 
Zululand was another result of the same spirited 
foreign policy, and the Peace Society had done its 
utmost to rouse the hearts of the people of this country 
into a feeling of righteous indignation against that 
war undertaken alike in defiance of reason and pru- 
dence ; and he trusted that that feeling would con- 
tinue to express itself until the Government should 
be compelled to take the earliest opportunity of 
making peace with the ruler of Zululand on 
moderate and reasonable terms. The Peace 
Soviety**had often been upbraided for hav- 
ing failed in its objects; that reproach was 
really directed against civilisation and Chris- 
tianity ; but they could retort upon their 
accusers, ‘‘ If we have failed have you succeeded ?” 
(Hear, hear.) The methods of the Peace Society 
have never yet been fairly tried. What they said 
to the nations was, ‘‘Disband or reduce your 
numerous armaments which render peace almost 
impossible and war almost inevitable ; and establish 
some permanent form of international arbitration 
to which your differences may be referred before 
you become so exasperated by moral recrimination 
and the violent ou of popular passion.” The 
nations had refused hithurto to give a full and fair 
trial to their principles, but where they had been 
imperfectly tried they had not failed, as in the case 
of the Alabama Dispute and the Fisheries Question 
between England and the United States. The 
panacea for peace se forward by the other side 
was, ‘‘If you wish for peace prepare for war.” But 
that bai been tried and tried, on the largest scale, 
at the expense of three and four millions sterling to 
the people annually, and at the expense, in several 
countries, of universal military servitude. Had that 
plan succeeded in averting war? (Hear, hear.) 
On the contrary, within the last twenty- 
five years, in Europe there had been seven 
desolating wars, in which a million and a-half 
of human beings had perished, and more than a 
thousand millions of money had been expended. 
It behoved, therefore, the advocates of that doctrine 
to be yb more —" om talkin 476 few 
failure of the peace party. (Applause.) Mr. Ric 
then referred to the speech of Lord Beaconsfield a 
few months ago in the House of Lords in which he 
drew a picture of the evil effects on the nation of 
the opinion held by the peace party ; and he (Mr. 
Richard) adduced this as proof that at least the 
society had some influence on the nation if it could 
draw such a denunciation from the lips of the 
Prime Minister of England. The Prime Minister 
and others at least must be conscious of the check 
with which they must reckon and which they did 
not evidently like; but by God’s help they meant 
te continue this work and protest through evil 
report and good report A gun practices which 
outraged justice, desolated humanity, disgraced 
civilisation, and which, before all and above all, were 
in deadly and ee antagonism to all the 
essential principles and all the vital spirit of the 
Christian religion which they all professed. 
(Loud cheers. ) 

The CHAIRMAN said he occupied that position at 
the request of the committee and on account of the 
indisposition of his father, which prevented him from 
attending the meeting as was his custom. Nothing 
brought the question of peace or war so proml- 
nently to the front now as the state of Europe and 
other parts of the world, and the present condition 
of this country. They were told that the present 
commercial distress was exaggerated, but no one who 
knew the state of the country, north or south, east 
or west, could say that there was any exaggeration. 
Sieur teh Headlok sale ee toneking staan 
misery e among wor c 
whether at home or abroad, might be neal to one 


that it was the deliberate purpose of the present 


great cause—war. Why were things depressed in 


this country? The war between France and Ger. 


>many produced a great inflation in this country, 


which became the workshop of Europe at that time. 
When peace was made that inflation ceased. If 
that war had never taken place we should have had 
a different state of things now existing in this 
country. So in America the war caused an enormous 
pile of debt, having the effect of producing a policy in 
that country which had wrought the greatest 
mischief to the comforts of the people and to the 
trade of the United States. Again, Germany 


thought herself enriched by the tribute received - 


from France, but the war had really impoverished 
her, and her standing army, costing thir y-two 
millions of money annually, took away from their 
families those to whom the family principally looked 
for support. They were told the other night in the 
House of Commons that the Government was in 
favour of peace and retrenchment—(laughter)—but 
it was a Government which had brought upon us 
two wars, a Government which had brought Indian 
troops into Europe, and a Government pledged to 
support (he supposed by war) the most effete and 
rotten Government in European Asia—(applause)— 
and it was a Government which had taken posses- 
sion of Cyprus as a place of arms. What was the 
beginning of the Afghan war? As faras he had 
been able to ascertain, the first step was contained 
in a despatch from Lord Salisbury to Lord North- 
brook, dated Nov. 19, 1875, in which the former 
instructed the latter that the first means of establish- 
ing relations with the Ameer was to induce him to 
receive a temporary embassy in his capital ; and he 
suggested to Lord Northbrook that he could easily 
find an opportunity of doing this, and if not, he 
was to create one. Thus they saw a Minister of 
England trying to find out a way to pick a quarrel 
with the Ameer. Now they were told that the 
troops were sent to search out a scientific frontier. 
His hon. friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had discovered 
that long since there was a man of the name of 
Ahab who had also looked out for a scientific 
frontier—(laughter)—but it was a scientific frontier 
which crowned his administration with disgrace. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, what did they see? Why, we 
were taking the son of the Ameer into our confi- 
dence, and were going to place him on the throne 
of his fathers on the condition that he received an 
English Embassy in Cabul, and that we take a 
certain portion of his territory which we had 
agreed formerly to respect. That was the action of 
the Government of the most Christian nation in the 
world. But if peace had been discredited, morality 
discredited, and religion discredited by the 
Afghan war, what were they to say to the Zulu 
war? There there was a man who declared that 


he would not invade our territory, who never had 


done so, and who expressed every desire for 
peace, Yet we invaded his country, and, 
according to the authority of Bishop Colense, 
had already killed 10,000 of his people. What we 
were going to do next no man in the Government 
knew. Despatches issued that afternoon showed 
that the Government still repudiated the action of 
Sir Bartle Frere, and still failed to see reasons for 
the war. Such conduct deprived the nation of any 
claim to be regarded as a moral or a Christian 
er le. But nothing was more appalling than to 
ook at the state of the whole of Europe at the 
present moment. In France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many no commercial business was going on except 
in the manufacture of arms and cannon and armour- 
lates. What did our own army consist of? In 
ngland at this moment there were 101,000 troops 
of the Line (less the 10,000 just gone to the Cape) ; 
abroad there were 88,000 (of which 27,000 were in 
the colonies and 61,000 in the East Indies) ; in the 
Reserves there were 35,000 men; inthe Militia, 
117,900; in the Yeomanry, 11,000; and in the 
Volunteer force, 193,000; or a total (for what 
purpose he did not know) of about 546,000 fighting 
men. Was it surprising that thefspirit of Jingoism 
sometimes croppedup? (Laughter.) What was the 
case in America? Their whole army was under 
20,000 ; and he had been told that it would take a 
general in America eight weeks to get 10,000 
men together. What was the state of the 
continent :—Germany had an army in peace o 
419,000 men, and in war of 1,300,000; France 
430,000 in e, and 2,162,000 in war 
Russia, 768, in peace, and 1,200,000 in 
war; Austria, 267,000 in peace, and 771,000 in 
war ; and Italy, 189,000 in peace, and 315, 000}in war; 
or a total of nearly 2,100,000 men in arms during 
a time of . Surely sucha state of things must 
cure itself. (Hear, hear.) When people saw the 
nations borne down, the poor so and the 
people depressed as well as oppressed by these 
standing armies, surely they would be won over to 
those views of international arbitration which 
were so well urged in the rt. It seemed to 
him that the progress continually going on in edu- 
cation and civilisation, and especially in the shape 
of sanitary reform and the desire for com- 
fortable and well-drained houses, and for pure 
air, should make the people rise up against @ 
policy which weighed them down, and brought 
miseries such as had been seen in Europe in the 
past few years. He believed there was uo greater 
centre of corruption than existed in large standing 
celibate armies in the midst of populations around 
them. Our army was for the most part composed 
of boys. Out of 4,435 men recently sent to the 
Cape, more than 50 per cent. were under twenty- 
two years of age. Of those who joined the army 1n 
1877, 868 were under seventeen years of age; 190 
under eighteen ; 7,375 between eighteen and nine- 
teen; 5,961 between nineteen and twenty; and 
4,102 between twenty and twenty-one, What was 
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the result of getting all these young men together ? 
Of 190,000 men 80,000 only had good conduct 
marks. 15,793 court-martials had been held during 
the last year, and 13,985 men were tried—about 
1,000 of them being tried twice. Three were sen- 
tenced to death and executed; forty-six sentenced 
to penal servitude, and 12,634 imprisoned with or 
without hard labour. 1,520 were found drunk on 
duty under arms; and 2,550 were also cuses of 
drunkenness. Had the Peacé Society no mission ? 
These were things which brought some of them on 
to that platform—a platform which many of the 
newspapers might deride; but the Times 
newspaper, and others of a similar type, 
were not those from which most of them 
drew their creeds, (Hear, hear.) Movements 
which had added stability to this country 
by the encouragement of all that was right and 


good and noble had often begun in smaller gather- | 


ings than this. Some of the bishops had voted in 
favour of these wars. The munisters of the 
Christian Church had yet a good deal to doin 
teaching the people of this country about this 
peace question, As all who were on that platform 
thought it their duty in their own circle to let their 
voices be heard proclaiming the physical and moral 
evil of the war system, so the ministers of the 
Christian religion had a great work still to do in 
showing the nations of the world that the religion of 
Christ was essentially a religion of peace. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Richard next read the financial statement, 
which showed that the total income amounted to 
4,293/., and the total expenditure to 4,218/, 

Mr. SuLLIVAN, M.P., moved the following reso- 
lution :— 

That this meeting, while cordially rejoicing that the 
peace concluded at Berlin brought to an end one of the 
most destructive and brutal wars on record, cannot 
but deeply deplore the policy of menace and military 
preparation adopted by our own Government before going 
into the Congress, a policy which was ig of no 
appreciable advantage to countervail the warlike spirit 
which it provoked at home, the ill-feeling it bred 
between us and other countries, the heavy cost it 
entailed upon a suffering people, and the imminent 
peril of war into which it brought the nation. 


His valued friend Mr. Richard was responsible for 
his presence upon that platform. Although he did 
not belong to the Peace Society, and although his 
opinions would not altogether agree with theirs, 
he bad been asked to come there for the sake of the 
rinciples they had in common. (Applause.) He 
ad attended the meeting as a humble testimony of 
his respect for the men who were members of this 
society, for the element which it contributed to the 
ublic opinion of the country, and for the corrective 
influence it exercised in a state of things which had 
often chilled him with the fear that they were about 
to be hurled back into the barbarism of bygone gene- 
rations. (Applause.) He knew very well what 
would be said the next day. In the false, and in 
many respects vitiated, public opinion around them 
it was considered ignoble, effeminate, and indeed 
unpatriotic, not to don the war paint and seize 
the tomahawk and shout like a red Indian. 
(Laughter.) He had no desire to wound any sus- 
ceptibilities, but only to be frank as to his own 
opinions ; and hejwould not say that his sympathies 
had not gone with the brave men who really 
defended home and altar ; but he did say that that 
which was unpatriotic and ignoble was what they 
Saw surrounding them every day—to menace their 
neighbours, to invite the quarrel, and to measure 
out the immutable principles of justice by the 
length of their swords or the weight of shotted 
guns. (Applause.) No military movement of 
ancient or modern times had ever determined any 
question of nght or wrong. It might have deter- 
mined the relative forces of the combatants, but 
he denied that might had ever constituted 
right, or that the sword had ever added 
to the valuable possessions of civilised Europe. 
(Applause.) Those who talked about it bein 
effeminate not to be warlike, mistook the spirit o 
the age. Every gentleman two or three bundred 
years ago considered it effeminate not to carry 
armour upon his person, But they got a little 
further down : even in the days of their grand- 
fathers, gentlemen carried swurds by their sides, 
and what was this doctrine of the armament of 
nations but that same doctrine of the armament of 
individuals which society had cast aside? (Ap- 
plause.) That doctrine was that if they were not 
strong they would not be respected, and if each 
man did not carry his sword by his side some 
other man who did carry the sword would run him 
through right away. (Laughter.) But society had 
to live through the huge delusion, and 
men found that in going about unarmed they were 
not less safe than they had been before. (Applause. ) 
Indeed it was found that the carrying of arms on 
the person led to the very strifes and provoked the 
very dangers they were declared to be intended to 
obviate. Casting their eyes over the pages of his- 
tory, they would find themselves in the nineteenth 
century labouring to induce nations to carry out 
the lessons which individuals had already practised, 
and if they looked round they ery | see that 
Europe was like one vast camp. In the year 1851, 
twenty-eight years ago, they had the great world’s 
fair, w many a breast throbbed warmly with 
what he would call the holy hope that the days of 
brutal wars were over, and y2t to-day the great aim 
of nations seemed to be to put a million-men in the 
field. But were these the safest nations? Were 
not the non-belligerent countries of Europe the most 
tranquil and safe? Who heard of Sweden being in 
danger? He believed her danger would begin if 
she began to arm like the rest. And if they cast 


| 


| their eyes upon Portugal, and Holland, and Swit- 


zerland, they would find that the non-bellige- 
rent countries of Europe were ,those which 
possessed the most eafety, a that the 
States and nations and rulers who were in 
most fear and danger were those who fiad been 
playing at this frightful waste of industrial power 
and sacrifice of human life. (Applause.) Although 
he had never said that he believed the world could 
live without protective armaments of some kind, 
what he did hold in common with them was this— 
that war should be made the last resort and not the 
first. There were men who taunted them with the 
loss of two or three millions by the Alabama Arbi- 
tration, but he contended that a cheaper advantage 
was never purchased by England or the world. 
(Applause.) He said ‘‘advantage for the world,” 
because it was the noble example of two 
great nations agreeing to settle their diffe- 
rence by arbitration. The men of war who 
said they had lost three millions would vote 
in the House of Commons thirty-three millions for 
a war. If they looked round at the wars in which 
this country was now engaged, was there any man 
who could say there was no need for labour such as 
that of this society ? Were the wars for which the 
blood of Englishmen was being spilt wars which 
appealed to our sense of justice, or worthy of a 
nation civilised and loving Christianity ? He would 
repeat what he had said in the House of Commons 
at what he considered a moment of peril, that a 
more unjust war had not been wag 
five years. (Applause,) When a friend, whose 
judgment he respected, appealed to him not 
to oppose the first vote for the Zulu war he 
said his conscience was opposed to it, and the 
moment to resist a wrong was at the beginning. 
(Applause.) He would take the records of this war 
from the journals of the day, and ask if any im- 
partial observer could say which was the savage and 
which was the civilised nation? And why was this? 


Not because the British soldier was worse than 


others, but because a war had the effect of subduing 
all that was good in our nature, and brought 
forth the animal passions. It would always be a 
pleasure and a pride to co-operate with the 
members of this society, for he believed they were 
working for a future the skies of which would be 
calm and serene, when men would tranquilly enjoy 
the blessings of peace and thank the God that gave 
them. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. J. PALMER, M.P., in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that one thought had come into his 
mind during the speech of the chairman, and that 
was—what was the object of these immense arma- 
ments, and of the number of soldiers in this 
country? What were they for, and what did they 
do? He had often asked himself that question, 
and yet had been unable to arrive at a practical 
conclusion. He knew that the sentiment of the 
country was with their large army, and it 
therefore required the labours of the Peace 
Society to enlighten public opinion on these 
points. The day before he had opened, simul- 
taneously, a report on the Working Men’s Peace 
Society and the 7Z'imes newspaper, in which 
he saw the report.of the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
after-dinner speech. Then came into his mind, 
what was the object of those tremendous forces, 
which could induce the young men to join the 
army in such large numbers, and even religious 
men to join our volunteer forces? He knew that 
the fact of belonging to the peace party was not 
always a popular thing, and they even found a 
bishop twitting the peace-at-any-price party, and 
making a comparison between the army and the 

lice force, which he must have known were not 
identical. If the army were a police force fulfilling 
public duties and maintaining the peace, there 
would be no peace-at-any-price party in the coun- 
try ; but that was not the case. How was it there 
was always an after-dinner toast to the army, navy, 
and volunteers, but never to the police? 
(Laughter.) It lay with them to talk about the 
principles of this society and to spread its opinions, 
and when they met with ministers of religion, 
whatever their denomination might be, it was 
their duty to remind them that they had some- 
thing else to do besides making bellicose after-dinner 
speeches (Applause.) 

Sir WiLrrip Lawson said he seemed to be well 
known, and yet it was not to the police. (Laughter ) 
He presumed he was well known because he foun 
when he arrived at the meeting that they were 
selling the ‘‘ Life of Sir Wilfrid Lawson—price one 
penny, outside the doors. (Laughter.) Indeed, 

e thought that was rather more than it was worth, 
although it perhaps might be better worth reading 
than the speech he was going to deliver. He came 
there because he had been told to do so by the mili- 
tary man sitting at his left—General Richard. 
(Laughter.) He thought he was giving Mr. 
Richard his right title, for in the grand 
Peace Army he ought to be a field-marshal 
for the long and valuable services he had 
os to this great cause. There wae no man in public 
ife for whom he had greater respect ; and when he 
remembered that his work was for peace, and 
thought of the honour which he derived from the 
work, he felt he might call him ‘‘ Peace with 
Honour.” (Laughter and applause.) That gentle- 
man had been contending for many years tor the 
noblest work upon which a rational being could be 
engaged ;1] and he hoped that he would not be 
using profane language if he said that the battle was 
really the battle of God against the devil. Mr. 
Richard had been fighting against a great delusion 
—that the noblest way a settling an international 
dispute was by cutting the throats of a cer- 


for twenty-. 


tain number of men. They had got rid of 
this delusion about the great virtue of killing 
people. Formerly the Governments of the different 
countries in Europe used to take the lives of those 
persons who held different opinions from them on 
religious matters, but they had got rid of all that 
now. Then they used to hang people for the most 
trifling crimes, and although they had not yet done 
away with “er punishment, they had got rid of 
many of its barbarisms. They had even societies 
to prevent crucity to animals, and if a coster. 
monger drove his donkey to death, even to provide 
food for his family, they sent him to gaol for three 
months. But they still kept up this delusion 
about killing men ; and if the Prime Minister of the 
country got the nation into some quarrel, and 
caused the death of thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen and of other nations, they did not send 
him to gaol—(A Voice: ‘‘Oh, no”)—the Queen 
made him an ear]. (Hisses and applause.) The people 
subscribed their pennies to give him a wreath, and 
he had no doubt that a grateful and admiring pos- 
terity would put up statues to him in all directions. 
That was the opinion which the people of this 
country had of their representatives. He was not 
speaking of what the nation at large thought, for 
they would go to them in a few months—(applause) 
—buthe was speaking of what the official representa- 
tives of the nation thought of what was called ‘' the 
spirited foreign policy.” That policy was nothing 
but pure unmitigated selfishness and thegratification 
of national pride and possession at the expense of 
interminable slaughter and misery. Four or five 
years ago they had a Government which in these 
matters was a great deal wiser and a great deal 
more Christian. He had been in and out of Parlia- 
ment for about twenty years, and he had given his 
vote on behalf of most of the measures that were of 
any use; but in looking back on his Parliamentary 
career he felt the greatest pleasure in having 
supported a Government which settled the Alabama 
Question without the shedding of blood. What- 
ever might be men’s opinions now, the day would 
come for the recall of Lord Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone. (Applause and a hiss.) That day would 
come. (A voice, ‘‘Never!”) There was a black 
sheep in every flock, and a Jingo in every assemb! 
—(applause and laughter)—and let them be thankful 
there was only one; treat him well, and send him 
cut into the wilderness—a ‘‘ converted Jingo.” 
(Laughter.) Perhaps the Liberal leaders would get 
no golden wreath, but they might get something 
better—the golden opinions of all whose opinions 
were worth having. The country had turned these 
men out five years ago, because they were told that 
they wished to supplant them by a Government 
who would display a little less energy at home, and 
a little more energy abroad ; and they had energy 
with a vengeance now. (Laughter.) The speaker 
then proposed the following resolution :— 


That this meeting desires to record its solemn pro- 
test against the wars in Afghanistan and in South 
Africa, as utterly incapable of justification on any prin- 
= of justice or humanity ; and feels all the more 

led upon to condemn these enterprises, undertaken 
by no right but the right of the strongest—not merely 
as leading to widespread slaughter and misery, but as 
tending to corrupt the national conscience, to dishonour 
the national character, and to obstruct the spread of 
Christianity in the world. : 


Every word in that age | indictment he erenghly 
agreed with, and he might be saved the trouble of 
repeating the evidence, because it had been so well 
stated to them all by the previous speaker. Recti- 
fying a frontier was nothing more than international 
burglary. Then with regard to the African war. The 
cause of it, alleged by those who made it, was 
that Cetewayo kept up a great standing army. If 
that were so somebody ought to make war on us 
for the same reason. They said he was a menace 
to peace, but so was every standing army, whether 
of white or black men. Then there was another 
extraordinary cause of war—that Sir Bartle Frere 
said that Cetewayo would not allow the men to 
marry until they were forty years of age. He 
thought it would be a good thing if a great 


many men in this country were not married until 


they were forty. (Laughter.) Then Sir Charles 
Dilke—(applause)—said in his speech that one 
of the great causes of the war was that 
two of our men had gone info Zululand, and the 
people came down upon them, without doing them 
any harm ; but stole a pipe and pockethandkerchief. 
These were the sort of causes which had led to 
wars when there was an army ready to fight. But 
there was one feature of it which was unparalleled. 
Now, Mr. Richard might tell them that there never 
had been any just wars, but that all the wars they 
had had hitherto had been explained to the people 
as being just and necessary. In this war the 
Government even who were carrying it on had 
declared to the people that they considered it an 
unjust and unn ; war and that was a feature 
unparalleled in the history of England, and which 
he hoped would never be paralleled again. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson then referred to the news which 
came in the autumn of 1876 from Turkey, when 
the heart of England was stirred by the Bulgarian 
atrocities, For those atrcecities there was even 
some kind of a shadow of excuse, for there 
was a suspicion of rebellion against the Turks, 
and they oe how severe were the mea- 
sures to put down anything like rebellion in 
a State ; but there was not the shadow of an excuse 
for the iniquitous war we were pursuing at this 
moment in Zululand. He sometimes wondered 
that the other nations of Europe were not 
calling meetings and making speeches to protest 
in the name of outraged humanity against the 
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British atrocities. But he supposed they did not 
do so because they were a little more candid than 
we were, and knew that their great armies were 
kept ready to carry out the same purpose when- 
ever unscrupulous statesmen should set them in 
motion. The people, however, were awakening a 
little, and even the House of Lords was waking up. 
He wished they had seen the crowded House on 
Friday last when the Duke of Argyll gave @ scath- 
ing and searching account of our proceedings for the 
last few years with foreign countries—(applause)— 
and to wa he heard him with all the fire of virtuous in- 
dignation point hishand atthe Ministers sitting oppo- 
site him, and say—‘‘ My lords, you are beginning 
to be found out.” (Great applause.) That was the 
finest moment in the recent history of the House 
of Lords, The Government was beginning to be 
found out; but it was necessary for the people to 
examine themselves, and to see that their national 
character was not of that pure and perfect cha- 
racter which they thought it was. They talked of 
virtue, of justice, intelligence, and humanity, while 
all the time they were carrying on these iniquitous 
wars. The conduct of bishops and clergymen also 
seemed somewhat inconsistent. In the beautiful 
Church Service there was a prayer which said, 
**Give peace in our time, O Lord”; and he sup- 
the Bishop of Peterborough used that prayer 
Sunday, although on the preceding evening he 
had made an after-dinner speech and told them 
that he had the greatest respect and admiration 
for those who did the fighting for him. Why, 
that was the regular J othe age ** We don’t want to 
fight, but we want somebody else to fight for us.’’ 
One of the metropolitan members, Sir Charles 
Russell, had said that the gallant foes by whom we 
are met reminded him of our forefathers repellin 
the Romans, who came bringing civilisation, whic 
was previously unknown in these islands. That was 
bosh, for the principles of British colonisation mean 
the carrying of ram and gunpowder. When we sent 
our colonists out, it was not for the good of the 
aborigines, for we improve them off the face of the 
earth, and pocketed the money we made in their 
country. Did they want that state of things to con- 
tinue? (‘* No.”) He hoped that at the next election 
the answer would come from many thousands, and 


that thenation would see the humiliating position into 
which its own faults had brought it. y should 


the meddling and muddling continue? He could 
think of no other reason t that, as they were 
fools enough to keep up a great standing army, 
that army, like any other body of men, must have 
employment found for it. The policy we were pursu- 
ing was eo wrong never could come right. 
He was glad that in this dark hour of England’s 

and de tion there were, at any rate in 
that large meeting, it might be only a handful, but 
still a handful of men ready to declare that 
might was not right, that cruelty was not gal- 
lantry, and that guilt was not glory. (Applause. ) 
Perhaps the country might be more with them than 
they thought, because of late, whenever the 
country had @ chance of speuking, it had spoken 
right ; it had spoken right at Reading, Bristol, and 
in Cumberlan John Stuart Mill said that 
one man with a belief was as strong as a hundred 
who had only interest. They believed in the truth 
and justice of their cause, and would never cease 
working to hasten the advent of that glorious day, 
which might be long delayed, but which would 
come at last, when men would be able to say— 

No longer hosts encountering hosts 

Their heaps of slain deplore ; 
They hang the trumpet on the wall, 
Aud study war no more, 
a applause. ) | 
r. Lewis Fry, M.P. (Bristol), in seconding the 

resolution, said that the people of Bristol had, at 
the recent contest there, spoken in a very emphatic 
voice about the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He felt that his fellow-citizens had 
sent him to Parliament as a testimony that the 
repudiated the bellicose and turbulent policy whic 
unfortunately has distinguished the councils of this 
country during the past two or three years. 
(Applause.) The two wais which had been so fre- 
quently referred to were completely of our 
own seeking, and were different from wars 
which had sometimes been forced upon this 
country by circumstances. Some of those to 
whom the interests of this country were unfortu- 
nately entrusted had done their utmost to quarrel 
with the Ameer of Afghanistan and the King of the 
Zulus. There had been a most signal contempt for 
the principles of morality, and in some of the most 


pe yy ns of the daily press. We had been 
that right and wrong nothing to do with 
the question ; and that it was a matter for military 
men to decide, A distinguished man had written 
that in our dealings with some of the barbarians we 
were not to be bound by the same principles of 


morality as when we were dealing with the civilised 


nations of Europe. On the part of the Episcopal 
bench there had been remarkable defences of these 
wars. The bishop of his own diocese had said that 
we were trustees of the interest of India, and he 
~ rly added, for our own interests, and he could 

for the Afghan war motives of distinct ethical 
validity. He thought the bishop had great 
ingenuity in covering up, by very fine, delicate 
words, what he believed to be a very great wrong. 
Another member of the Episcopal bench stated 
that the English people were acting as the police 
of the world. That was a dangerous doctrine, which 
might cover any wrong they might choose to per- 
petrate, and they must be careful that while 
they thought they were acting as the police 
they were not really acting as bousebreakers. 


Some of the despatches from Sir Bartle Frere re- 
minded him of astory of Sir Charles Napier of Scinde 
reputation. He said he liked a religious regiment, 
because he could ap to their religious suscep- 
tibilities, and to do that he said to them, ‘‘Go it, 
you rascals, and fulfil the prophecies.” (Laughter.) 
One voice from the Episcopal bench was of a very 
different character ; it was from a bishop whose name 
they must honour—Bishop Colenso. (Applause. ) 
He preferred the unorthodoxy of Bishop Colenso to 
the orthodoxy of the English Episcopal bench. He 
spoke true and Christian words which were not 
popular in the colony, and urged them to do justly 
and to walk humbly before God, not only as to 
individual conduct, but as to national conduct. He 
fully believed the people were being cured of the 
spirit of Jingoism, and he trusted that when the 
next election came the country would wake up as 
from a dream, and wish to see brought back into 
public politics those principles of peace and retrench- 
ment which had so long before guided. the councils 
of this nation. (Applause. ) 
The Rev. J. McCartuy, of the China-Ireland 
mission, spoke in support of the resolution. The 
wars in which we had been engaged prevented the 
— of the Gospel of peace, and in consequence of 
the three opium wars the people of China could find 
no better name for Englishmen who go to them 
than foreign devils. ut people who went to 
preach the Gospel of peace required neither 
revolvers nor swords, and in 1877 he had travelled 
across the Chinese Empire into Burmah, attended 
only by one Chinaman. God protected them, and 
ag Page received them gladly. 

r. JONATHAN Hope@KIN, of Darlington, moved 
the last resolution, which was as follows :— 
That this meeting approves the course taken by the 
committee of the Peace Society in sending a deputation 
to Berlin, to bring the question of arbitration before 
the Congress of the Great Powers assembled in that 
city to negotiate the terms of peace ; and while rejoicing 
that the principle embodied in the Protocol of Paris of 
1856 has been reaffirmed, regrets that some further 
steps were not taken by that august body to recognise 
in a more distinct and authoritative form the duty of 
civilised nations to have recourse to peaceable means of 
settling their disputes, instead of appealing to the 
sword. 
It had been said that the members of the Peace 
Society were fond of fighting, and he thought, 
if ‘that were not so, the battle against such terrible 
odds would have been given up long ago. The 
questions of peace and anti-slavery were somewhat 
parallel. It had taken the Christian world long 
years to discover the evils of slavery, and longer 
still to learn how utterly wrong war under all 
circumstances is. 

The Rev. Henry Srmon seconded the resolu- 
tion. He thought they should be exceedingly 
grateful that the fase e of peace was recognised 
in that celebrated Congress at Berlin, whilst they 
regretted that those who represented them had not 
gone to a greater length in boldly standing out for 
the principles of peace. Our rulers had to do 
the will of the people, but in this matter we should 
begin with ourselves, for outbursts of passion were 
really at the root of that which involved na‘ions in 
dreadful wars. He believed it rested largely with 
the ladies whether we should fight or not. 
Mothers should not dress children in a naval hat and 
give them toys of swords and pistols, and things of 
that kind, but should inculcate into children the 
principles of peace. (Hear, hear.) He was satisfied 
of the great truth that the meek shall inherit the 
earth, and that meekness was not weakness, but 
the calmness of strength. The speaker concluded 
by proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman, which 
was carried. The chairman having acknowledged 
the compliment, the proceedings terminated. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The forty-third annual meeting of this society 
was held on Thursday at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon-street, J. J. Colman, Esq , M.P., in the 
chair. After the singing of the 214th hymn in 
the Abridged Hymn-book, and prayer by the Rev. 
Samuel Parkinson, 

The Rev. W. S. H. Fie.pen, the secretary, read 
an abstract of the report for the past year. It 
commenced with reference toa few striking facts 
illustrative of colonial progress :— 


Ten years after this society was founded, the entire 
population of all the colonies of Great Britain was less 
than a million: it is now more than seven millions! 
Upwards of a million have left these shores in the inter- 
vening years for Australia alone, not to speak of the 
masses of our countrymen who have braved the terrors 
of the shorter Atlantic passage. During the year, these 
our “ kin beyond sea” have enthusiastically welcomed 
a Queen’s daughter, and excited quite another sort of 
feeling by their new tariff. South Africa has leaped to 
the front in sudden lurid interest, Victuria has sent 
her Premier on a strange mission and to float a new 
loan. The Lusitania has run from Plymouth to Ade- 
laide under forty days. The papers from day to day 
are eagerly discussing colonial topics. To and from 
each of these great dependencies of the Crown, threads 
of kinsbip, interest, close connection, are daily woven 
by the loom of Providence. It is no longer possible 
either to ‘‘forget” or ‘‘disregard” the colonies: 
steam and telegraph have ended their ‘‘ remoteness and 
obscurity.” Would that all the relations between us 
were noble and wise aud pure, that of this mother 
realm and all her lusty offspring it may evermore be 
true :— 

When love unites, wide space divides in vain, 
And hands may clasp across the spreading main. 


After notice of the resolution passed by the 


have been made to secure an annual collection in 
every Congregational church in Great Britain. The 
case is urgent and imperative, if the society is to 
live and do the work for which it exists. Although 
the income is wretchedly inadequate, “great and 
invaluable results have been attained in the colo- 
nies. But there is no hope of creditable and 
efficient work and the acceptance of new enter- 
prises unless there should be a large increase of 
contributions. As it is, Congregationalism, the 
system best adapted to colonial life, is relatively 
far behind most other church systems. In Canada 
there are only 24,000 Congregationalists, being 
little more than half per cent. of the population ; 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, 
the body provides in church accommodation for only 
two per cent, ; in South Australia and Tasmania, 
for four per cent. ; in New Zealand, with its 415,000 
inhabitants, there are twenty churches, with 2,500 
sittings, a little more than half per cent. ; in 
Western Australia six churches provide under 1,000 
sittings for 29,000 of population. The committee 
go on to say :— : 
Other denominations send forth a larger emigration, 
have ever regarded the colonies as a part of their foreign 
mission field, have been wisely lavish in men and money, 
and have never scrupled to grasp whatever help was 
possible in grants and land from the several Govern- 
ments in State aid to religion. Should our churches 
persist in this ‘‘ ostrich” policy? Ought we not to 
care for ‘‘ our own,” who are splendidly loyai to the old 
flag, and mainly fought, often all but singlehanded, the 
battie for religious equality, until State: aid has-been 
abolished in every colony? We fearlessly plead that 
Manitoba is as important as Central Africa—that your 
society should have ability to sond strong men into 
great colonial centres,—to look after all the outlying 
and solitary churches in Jamaica, India, China, and 
the Cape; that thus the whole ‘ English-speaking” 
community should make known its wants and obtain 
counsel and help in every crisis, and stimulus in every 
Lew departure of mission zeal and endeavour. 
Yet much has been done by the agency of the 
society, for there have been established 500 
churches and stativns, and in the free air of colo- 
nial life, bishops glory in voluntaryism, Presbyterian 
synods forget to rule, and the Colonial Missionary 
Society exists to embody and express the love and 
brotherhood of the English Churches for their 
children scattered all over the earth. In Canada 
the Congregational Missionary Society receives a 
grant of 20 per cent. on the amount it raises, 
which is expended on new and aggressive work. 
The first pastor sent forth by the society was the 
Rev. Dr. Wilkes, of Montreal, who has zealously 
served the churches of Canada for forty-two 
years. His jubilee was recently celebrated, and 
the committee sent him a congratulatory ad- 
dress engrossed on vellum. At the college over 
which he presides there had been an attendance 
of sixteen students, several of whom had completed 
their term. Mr. Macfadyen, B.A., was to take 
charge of the Inspector-street Mission Church in 
Montreal, and Mr, Ewing, B.A., was likely to pro- 
ceed to Manitoba to found a Congregational cause 
in a province to which a large number of persons 
were emigrating from other parts of the Dominion. 
Uther students were about to labour in Ontario and 
Quebec. The report goes on to speak of the mis- 
sion among the fishermen and settlers on the bleak 
coasts of Labrador, and of the work carried on in 
various parts of Newfoundland by the Rev. Thomas 
Hall, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Thomas in evangelistic 
missions, schools, and Sunday-schools, One or two 
new churches have been formed in New South 
Wales, where there are forty-three Congrega- 
tional Churches with 2,283 members. The 
brethren there are seeking to occupy many new 
centres in the vast interior of the colony, 
and thus to provide spheres of labour for the 
students trained in Camden College. In connec- 
tion with Victoria mention is made of the early 
return of the Rev. Thomas Jones, after a three 
years’ pastorate at Collins-street Church, Mel- 
bourne, He expects to leave next year. Dr. 
Bevan, of New York, has been invited to succeed 
him. The regretted death of the Rev. John Legge, 
M.A., of Brighton, is a'so referred to. The mission 
work of the colopy has been vigorously carried on 
during the year, and all the stations are reported 
in a healthy spiritual state. Recent letters from 
the Rev. F. W. Cox reveal the admirable and 
earnest spirit of enterprise which has ever distin- 
guished the management of South Australian 
mission work; especially in the out township, 
towards the Murray, where the population is 
rapidly growing. In Western Australia bush 
work is being actively carried on—that vast colony 
containing a million square miles of territory. 
Branch churches have been opened in one or two 
districts of Queensland, and several of the missions 
are full of promise. In this colony, which is four 
times theareaof France, with a population of 170,600, 
there are twelve central churches with grouped 
reaching stations, and aggregate congregations num- 
ering 2,265, The local funds raised for mission work 
are very inadequate, even for theclaimsof the existing 
agencies, The report goes on to describe the opera- 
tions earried on with the assistance of the society 
in Tasmania, of which the Rev. J. W. Shipphird 
sends a very gratifying account; in New Zealand, | 
where the Congregational mission unites all the 
churches in the south for evangelistic purposes ; 1n 
Natal, where, of course, there are terrible anxieties ; 
and in Demerara, where the Rev. J. F. Ketley 1s at 
work with some fellow-labourers. 


Mr. JAMES SPIceER, J. P*, the treasurer, then sub- 
mitted his statement for the year. This showed 


Union last week commending the society to the 
support of the churches, it is stated that efforts 


that the balance brought forward the preceding ~ 
year had been 203/. They had received in annual 
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subscriptions, 8427,; donations, 3997.; congrega- 
tional collections, 3771. ; ladies’ associations, 54/, ; 
roportion of British Mission collections, 605/. ; 
hividends on stock, 59/. ; legacies, 205/., making a 
total of 2,747/. The credit side showed cash paid 
—agenta’ salaries and grants to missionaries, 1,8971. ; 
rent of offices and British Mission expenses, 621. ; 
salaries, 420/.; travelling expenses, &c., 34. ; 
printing, advertisements, &c., 85/.; postages, &c., 
191, ; leaving a balance of 227/. The society’s in- 
vestments consisted of 1,217/. 14s. on Five per 
Cent. Preference Stock of the Midland Railway. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was rather a commonplace 
remark to make, but, nevertheless, a true one, that 
societies, like individuals, should not be judged by 
the noise they make in the world. They all knew 
that many individuals who made a great deal of 
noise did very little work, and that those who pro- 
ceeded about their daily business did the most. It 
was so with a society like this, which, without 
making very much noise in the world, was doing a 
ood and useful work. Thecolonies of this country 

had been talked about a good deal of late years. 
They had begun to feel their great importance to 
the mother country and to the tribes which sur- 
rounded these colonies, and unhappily during the 
past few months they had learned that they were 
occasionally very costly. _(Applause.) It therefore 
became them to see that money was spent so as to 
put the colonies in the best possible state for the 
missions they had before them. He believed that 
Englishmen would not much like the bill they would 
have to pay for their colonies during the current 
year, but if they led the colonies to help themselves 
they would be of more use, and less of a drag upon 
this country. Sir Bartle Frere was reported to have 
said in substance that where England’s flag had 
once waved it was never withdrawn. That might 
be true, but he hoped that. if. England’s flag 
ever waved unjustly it would be withdrawn. 
(Applause.) A good many of their fellow-countrymen 
were sent to the colonies, numbers of them 
being men of great energy, experience, and 
of high principles, but he thought it 
must be confessed that a great many went 
from this country to the colonies who had not 
these qualifications. If a mam did not get on in 
England, it was said, ‘‘send him to the colonies,” 
and it was well that they should take care that 
those who were sent off should not be left without 
Christian influences. He hoped, therefore, that the 
work of this society would progress, and that it 
would have greater support than it had had because 
he believed that the work they were doing was a 
great and good work. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. P. Coown (Bloomsbury Chapel) said 
that amongst the many missionary anniversaries 
being celebrated at this time there were few which 
seemed to him to havea livelier and deeper interest 
than that of their colonial missions. e@ rejoiced 
to be enabled to take part in such a meeting, 
because it had been his pleasure to know something 
of the working of the society in Canada. He 
remembered the great pleasure he felt in speaking 
in their church at Montreal. Just twenty years 

0, too, he was brought into pleasing relations with 
their brethren in ego siid gum of Australia, and a 
correspondence was entered upon which had led to 
the deepening of the interest ; so that he had become 

ractically acquainted with the work of his own 

y and of theirs, He rose also with great 
pleasure to move :— 

That the report, part of which has been read, with 
the statement of accounts, be adopted and printed for 
circulation under the direction of the committee, and 
that the following gentlemen be the officers and com- 
mittee for the year ensuing, with power to fill up 
vacancies. (Here follow the names.) 

He felt in reading it through that it was a report 
which, for terseness and graphic style in many 
arts, had an interest such as he had not often 
ound, It seemed, indeed, to give a photograph of 
the various operations of the society, which was at 
once pleasing and suggestive. For his part he had 
no sympathy with the feeling which pooh-poohed 
reports of societies generally, and he felt that if 
they were more generally read it would minister 
greatly to increased liberality and devotedness to 
aid the objects they sought to serve. (Applause.) 
In New South Wales it was stated that they had 


forty-three churches, centres of love and light in the; 


darkness. There were 2,300 members, which 
meant so many souls renewed. Then there were 
600 Sunday-school teachers in the midst of 6,000 
Sunday scholars, figures full of poetry as well as a 
fact and reality and ope p for the present and 
the future. The fact that of these churches eighteen 
had been originated within the last few years was 
an illustration of the state of things out there. He 
admired and loved and honoured their brethren 
working out there, some almost alone and solitary. 


There was one who rode 100 miles every week in 


the saddle in order to preach the Gospel, and 
another who was engaged in a canoeing expedition, 
and whose precise whereabouts could not be 
exactly ascertained. It was no less their 
duty than their privilege to send the Gospel 
to these our kinsfolk who were far away. 
He had seen churches which tried to retain 
their own little modicum of blessing until 
it became a little stagnant pool, offensive to 
God and man, whereas had they let it flow out, the 
very outflow would have deepened the channel, and 
the more that had come out the more would have 
flowed in. There were many Christian men in the 
world of whom it was not half so true that they 
Were generous because they were wealthy, as that 
they were wealthy because they were generous. As 


upon them to support this society and all kindred 
institutions, He was afraid that sometimes their 
colonial work was considered a little too distinct to 
be regarded as part of the home missions, and a 
little too near to be regarded as part of the foreign’ 
missions, It seemed to occupy a kind of inter- 
mediate position betwixt the two, and yet it was as 
worthy of support as either of them. The people 
out there were the children of this fatherland, and 
surely nothing could be more natural than that a 
Christian father should send a blessing after his 
children. It was wonderful what an_ interest 
attaches to everything about the dear old 
home for those who were far away. He 
remembered, on landing at Malta, his heart 
warming towards a Maltese policeman dressed 
like our own, (Laughter.) There would always be 
this sort of attachment to the old country, and it 
should be honoured by all means. (Applause.) 
Something was said at a meeting the other day 
about the colonies being separated. He hoped that 
would never be the case ; put if it were to happen, | 
we on this side, Christian old England (and God 
send the time when it should be a reality, and no 
mere name), and they on the other side, young 
England, why, the world would be the better for 
them. It was the young life-blood of a vigorous 
nation out there they had to influence, and what 
that nation should be when it came to its grandeur 
and power depended upon what it was now. Long 
after they had passed away, the world would be 
blessed in its Divine course, and would rejoice in 
its power. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. JosErpH JOHNSTON (Freemantle, Western 
Australia) seconded the resolution. The colony he 
lived in, he said, was one of which little 
was known in this country, and he, _ there- 
fore, thought it would be doing a good 
work if he could bring its claims somewhat before 
the public. The colony of Western Australia was 
1,100 miles long and 900 miles wide, and embraced 
a large diversity of soil and climate. The popula- 
tion at the present time was barely 30,000, 
scattered chiefly in the south-western portion, 
about two-thirds of the population being residents 
on the banks of the Swan river. When he saw the 
poor people here pent up in the narrow streets, and 
thought of the immense tracts of land unappro- 
priated in Western Australia, he felt sorry that 
some means could not be devised by which some of 
those toiling thousands might be transplanted to 
the land, thereto form happy homes, There were to be 
found mines of copper and lead, and where he lived, 
the grape, the melon, the orange, and other fruits 
grew in rich luxuriance. It might, therefore, be 
asked how this country had progressed so little in 
influence and population. The answer was to be 
found in the fact that for many years it had been 
made a home for the criminals of this land. It had 
been arranged that there should be an equal number 
of free emigrants sent out to counterbalance the 
convict element, but every prison ship which went 
out carried about 250 prisoners, to guard whom 
there were some fifty or sixty old soldiers sent out, 
with their wives and families, and these were called 
free emigrants. Of these free emigrants seven-tenths 
were Roman Catholics, so that one-third of the popu- 
lation now were Papists. With these two elements 
they had had great difficulties to contend with, as 
emigrants would not select a convict colony, but 
assed their shores for the other colonies ; and this 
ad been especially the case with the Noncon- 
formist emigrants. Indeed, during all the time he 
had been in Freemantle he had not known of 
more than six families of Congregationalists who 
had come there ; his church having been built up 
not for Congregationalists, but for persons who 
had desired to hear the Gospel, and who had 
become gradually attached to their principles. 
(Applause.) Things had now taken a better turn ; 
no convicts or worn-out old soldiers had been sent. 
out for ten years, and a better class of emigrants 
were settling there. They had only three churches 
in the colony. Perth, the capital, had the mother 
church, and he did not believe that any church of 
equal size in any part of the British Empire had 
shown more liberality. In Freemantle they had 
had for many years a struggling church ; and the 
third church was at Bunbury in the midst of a 
scattered population. The necessity was great in 
these districts; he had found young men and 
women, fifteen and sixteen years of age, who had 
never heard a sermon. In all the Australian 
colonies there was a strong feeling of loyalty to our 
gracious Queen, and a strong _ to the old 
country. (Applause,) There was rising up there 
a great nation. He believed it would be a great 
and prosperous empire, and should the day ever 
come when the old country required help, there 
would be a young nation fu 

that would not 
(Applause. ) 


The Rev. 8. J. Wurrmez, F.G.S. (Dublin), next 
moved :— 


That this meeting rds with satisfaction and grati- 
tude to Almighty God the work which the Colonial 
Missionary Society has been honoured to accomplish, 
and in view of the rapid growth of the colonies, and 
the special openings for Christian enterprise in New 
Zealand (South), Manitoba, and in large districts of 
Australia, it calls upon the Congregational churches of 
Great Britain to sustain the plans and operations of tha 
society with prompt and prayerful liberality. 

He had especial pleasure in supporting this because 
he knew something of the Australian colonies and 
many of the Congregational churches there. Many 
people in this country had a low opinion of the 


slow to come to the rescue, 


ll of energy and love. 
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highest estimation of the colonies and the colonists, 
and the churches and ministers would do no dis- 
credit to this country. (Applause.) He had found 
people of great intelligence there, and, taking the 
population generally, he believed that intelligence 
as greatsr amongst the well-to-do people there 
than in this country. Their churches in the 
colonies drew largely on the more educated of the 
middle class, which was the section which sup- 
plied all the public men, and certainly he had never 
preached to so many high officials as he did in 
the colonies. Therefore Congregationalism occupied 
a high social and intellectual position in the 
colonies, and though their churches might not have 
grown so rapidly as some of the others, still they 
were most valuable institutions, In Sydney and 
Melbourne there were splendid churches, and he 
had often said that if there was one church more 
than another that came up to his ideal of what a 
Christian church should be, it was the North 


Adelaide Church. Comparing the ministers with 


ministers generally he thought their ce: lonial 
brethren would stand the test very well indeed eo 
far as intellect and spiritual energy were concerned. 
(Applause.) He had been a missionary many years, 
and there was no work he considered more impor- 
tant than this colonial work. There was great 
complaint of the bad times, and the sovieties were 
suffering, but were they allowing Jesus Christ to 
be the first sufferer or were they as Christians 
denying themselves some of the luxuries they 
enjoyed? They needed to rise to a higher platform, 
and realise the fact that they had their property in 
trust for the good of the wold. ( \pplause.) 

The Rev. W, WILSson (South Australia) seconded 
the resolution, and stated that the South Aus- 
tralian Congregational Union, which he represented, 
had been well commented upon in the report and 
at the meetings. The speaker referred at some 
length tu his experience in the bush, among the 
scattered population of the rural districts, and to 
the work among the aborigines. 

On the motion of Mr. Spicer a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to the chairman, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


SUFFERING IN BOSNIA. 


Misses Irby and Johnston are at present makin 

a most earnest effort to obtain seed-corn for distri- 
bution among the wretched peaegantry in Bosnia. 
Of the 200,000 refugees on Austrian soil, nearly 
half perished in exile from starvation, cold, and the 
diseases of starvation, and on their forced repatria- 
tion in the beginning of winter, in an utterly 
destitute condition, hundreds reached their native 
land only to die. Misses Irby and Johnston have 
administered British aid, chiefly in the form of corn, 
to about 23,000 of the most wretched and suffering 
during this winter, and it isnow an absolute neces- 
sity to give seed-corn, seeds, and tools if this long 
misery is to be brought to an end, as seed-time is 
rapidly passing away, the fields are unsown, and 


certainty of famine next winter. Some energetic 
helpers belonging to the Society of Friends are likely 
to make an effort to obtain aid for seed in connes- 
tion with the Friends’ yearly meeting in the middle 
of May, and the result will be telegraphed to Miss 
Irby, ag after the middle of June it will be too 
late to sow. Itis earnestly requested that any who 
may he pee | to aid in this extremity will kindly 
forward contributions without delay to A. Johnston, 
Esq., 158, Leadenhall-street, London ; Miss Sturge, 
103, Wheeley’s-road, Birmingham; or to Miss 
Wigham or Mrs. Murray Mitchell, at Bible Society 
House, 5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, by 
whom they will be at once forwarded. 


Miss Johnston writes as follows to a member of 
the Society of Friends in London :— 
Kion, Salmatia, May 24. 

We were most thankful to hear of the help coming 
from the Friends, for there is such desperate need now, 
and our money has gone so fast that we decided that 
there could be no more distributions, and that we must 
go away. There seems to be no one to stand between 
those poor Bosnians and the last extremity ot want, 
except the few good English people who send us money 
forthem, The precious sowing time is quickly pass- 
ing, and our hearts sink at the thought of what next 
winter must be if there be no harvest this year, for we 
cannot expect to have the means of going on helping 
the (comparatively) few we have hitherto kept in life. 
The last three days we have been occupied in givii g 
relief in money to the people in the neighbourhood of 
Petrovatz. Corn can be Seite where these peo; le 
come from, so it is far better at once to send 
money into that mirerable land to save the poor 
strengthless creatures the heavy load of corn 
on their return journey. A pavorawa of suffer- 
ing and sorrow has passed before our ees 
during these three days which would appal any- 
one not so sadly accustomed to such scenes as we ar’, 
I may safely say there was vot one in all these hundr ds 
who looked as if he had had a good meal for month:, 


and clinging to the shivering limbs, an empty sack 
prized as a covering. Some men lost their treasures, 
and ove was drowned io crossing the swollen streams 
on their way back. One man showed us 4 ljittle piece 
of a kind uf bread which he said these mate who bal 
a little flour by mixing it up with grass and:leaves, It 
looked a most poor substitute for food ; there seemed 
only enough flour to bind the grass and leaves t gether. 
. . « «+ There is great joy amovg the Bosnians at 
the sight of the tools, for they give something like hope 
that there is a better time coming. 


A volume of reminiscence’ of Robert Hall, John 
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colonies, and he had often heard them depreciated. 


British Christians, they should feel it incumbent 


This was a great mistake. He had the very 


Fuster, and o her Bristol worthier, is being prepared 
| for the prees by the Rev. Frederick Trest a |. 


if no harvest be reaped this year there is the 


We saw their rags dripping and soaking in the rai , - 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


FLESH COPIES continue to be added as the demand increases of the Life of the Prince Consort ; 
Life of Bishop Selwyn; Seeley’s Life of Stein; Memoirs of the Baroness Bunsen; The King’s 
Secret, by the Duke de Broglie; The Bedouins of the Euphrates Valley, by Lady Anna Blunt ; 
Browning's Dramatic Idyls; Walford’s Londoniana; Prinsep’s Imperial India; Records of a 
Girlhood, by Fanny Kemble; Sir J. D. Hooker’s Tour in Morocco ; Julius Cesar, by J. A. Froude ; 
Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles ; Life and Letters of Dean Hook; Memoirs of the Itev. W. 
Peunefather ; Life of the Rev. John Russell of Tordown ; Memoirs of Mrs. Jameson ; Dixon's 
Rayal Windsor ; Our Own Times, by Justin McCarthy ; and every other Recent Work of more than 


usual interest. 


The Surplus Copies of many of the leading Books of the Past Season are now offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices. See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue, New Edition, now ready, postage free on 


application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


RF-ISSUF OF DR, WM. SMITH’S 
“DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES.” 
Now ready, Part I. (to be continued monthly), 

medinm 8vo, 5s, each, 


é er FIRST VOLUME of the “‘ DICTIONARY 

of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES.” Being the 
History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church from the Time of the Apostles to the Age of 
Charlemagne. By Various Writers, Edited by Ww. 
Suitn, D.C.L., and Rev. Professor Curetnam, M.A. 
(To be completed in Six Parts.) 


Joun Murray, Albemar'e &trect, 


MOSES ON MOUNT NEBO. 
This magnificent painting, by 
DOWLING, 


is now being exhibited at the London Stereoscop'c Company’s 
Gallery of Fine Arts, 110, 108, and 106, Regent Street, W., 
from 10 to 5 daily. 


Admission One Shilling. 


Just published, price Sixpence. 
IMPERIALISM in SOUTH AFRICA. 
By J. Ewine RItcuie. 
London: James Clarke and Co., 13 and 14, Fleet Street. 


Now Ready, Demy 8vo, 40 pages, Post Free 3d. 


bee SIGN of the MESSIAH, or, How Long 

was Christ in the Tomb? and When did He Rise from 
the Dead? Critically Examined. Address, W. M. Jones, 
15, Mill Yard, Goo.man’s Fields, London, E. | 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS 
and BOOKS Bought and Sold. Always on sale 
many thousands of MS. and Lithograph Sermons; also a 
Senes for the year, legibly written. Sound Church and 
Evangelical, Good composition, - Specimens gratis, 

N.B.—Also a. large Collection of LirnoGrapnic MANv- 
SCRIPT SERMONS, of the late Rev. W. Watson, known as 
8. P.O. 6d. each, or 100 for £2. 


Another Collection by the Rev. J. Rocrrs, of MAnvu- 


SCRIPT LITHOGRAPHS. ls. each, or £4 for 100, 
THOMAS MILLARD, 79, St, Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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Physical Geography... _... Prof. Szeuzy, King’s Coll. 
«. JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esa. 
Senn and Harmonium _ese., — ye Digg. 
ret ‘ie ne or GARCIA. 
Deaving and Painti » BE. C, Mrigs, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J, W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tog PRincIPALs. 


OIRA HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON, SURREY, 
Conducted on the Collegiate system. 

The testimony of the Parents of past and present Pupils 
yo that the Training and Teaching are very marked in their 
effect. 
Boarders received from the age of Nine years and 
upwards, | 

Inclusive Fees for Board and Instruction, 80 to 100 guineas 
‘per annum, according to age. 

_ For Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 

ticulars, address the Principals, as above, 


 aleperdediaters TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, d&c., will be forwarded on application to 


CITY KINDERGARTEN DEPOT, 
80, PATERNOGTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


SHEPHERD begs to inform Ministers 
@ and School Managers, &c., that he has OPENED 
the above with an eutirely New and Complete Stock of all 
KINDERGARTEN MaTERIJALS—imported direct. 


Alaoa—The NEW GLOBES IN RELIEF. 


Agent for SONNENSCHEIN’S KINDERGARTEN NUMBER 
PICTURES. 


Inspection invited. Catalogues free. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 

Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 

and Professors. 

Terms and references on application. 


THE ORIGINAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING 
MEAT IN LONDON AND SUBORBS. 


ONDON and SUBURBAN CO-OPERATIVE 
MEAT SUPPLY ASSOCIATION (Limited),— 
( apital £50,000, in Shares of £1 each.—Present Issue 
15,000 Shares, 10s. per Share payable on application, and 
10s. on allotment, | 
PATRONS, 


The Earl of Gainsborough. General H. Righy, R.E, 
Lord Sherborne, General Sir John St. George, 
Lady Louisa Ashburton. K.C,B. 
Lady AngustusFits-Clarence. | Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald J. 
Lady K. Duncombe. Macdonald. 

The Hon. Mrs. M. Constable-| F. R. Crawshay, Esq. 
Maxwell. Captain Hon. V. Montagu. 
Admiral Kennedy, C.B, Major-Gen, J. W. H.Maclean. 

Colonel Sir Herbert Sandford. | G. Crosfield, Esq. 
General George Brooks. W. Tyrone Power, Esq. 
General P. T. Cherry, Lieut, General T. Brooke. 
es the Hon. J. J.| Colonel Fane. 

ourke, J.P. Lieut.-Colonel Cavendish. 
The Hon. John W. Plunkett.| W. Hutton Brayshay, Esq. 
Major the Hon. Chas. J. D.| Sir Francis C. Knowles, 

Arbuthnott, Bart., F.RS. 


COMMIITEE OF DIRECTION, 


Sir Francis C. Knowles, | Major the Hon. O. G. Lam- 
Bart., F.R.8. bart. 
John Long, Esq. James Alexander, Esq. 


Secretary—Alired B. Triggs, Esq. 


Registered mana Oo yy Soar sayy ame Duke-street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Directors have entered into arrangements for acquiring 
suitable premises as a cen'ral oy and branches at 
KENSINGTON, HAMMERSMITH, BAYSWATER, 
NOTING HILL, 8ST. JOHN’S WOOD, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGHBURY, WOOD GREEN, HACKNEY, LIME. 
HOUSE, BRIXTON, PENGE, EALING, and other 
localities, where meat of the best quality will be supplied at 
20 to 30 per cent. under present prices, which will be a great 
boon to small and large families. Purchases by shareholders 


| will be delivered free, and customers waited upon daily for 


orders. 

Already numerous applications for Shares have been 
received, and the Directors recommend an early application, 
to ensure number applied for being allotted. 

The Shares, which will bear 6 per cent. interest, will be 
strictly allotted im the order in which applications are 
received. All surplus profits will be divided equally between 
Shareholders and customers of the Association. 
oe is no further liability whatsoever after payment of 

ares, 

No promotion money will be paid. 


Life Member, free of Subscription, for every ten Shares sub- 
acribed, in addition to nominating Ticketholders oa the 
usual terms of payment. / 


stating number of Shares, name in full, description, address, 
and payment as above, ner 
__ Bee notices of the press: “One of the measures that will 

doubtless prove a t success is the establishment of the 
London and Suburban Co-operative Meat Supply Association 
(Limited), Among the numerous patrons are noblemen and 
xent’e sen who are associated with the agricultural interest. 
‘Tne capital is £50,000, in £1 Shares. We are confident that 


cent. below those at present charged by butchers, and yet 


DANIEL F, HOWORTH, Principal. 


there will be sufficient profit to pay a handsome dividend to 
the Shareholders.” 4 é ' 


Fach original Shareholder is entitled to nominate one 


Applications for Shares may be sent to the Secretary, 


the prices of the Association may be, on an average, 30 per |. 


MESSRS, HATCHARDS’ LIST. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. post free. 
LADIES’ WORK: How to Sell it, 


Witb Some Hints on Decorative Oil Painting. 
By ZETA. (Sequel in a few days.) 


By E. M. C. 


LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 
Ist Series, 12 Floral Designs, 2s. 6d. post free. 


Mantelpiece. Apron. Banner. 
Chair. Curtains, Tea Cosey. 
Tea-cloth. Chair Back. Cushion. 


Blotting Book. 


LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 
2nd Series, 12 Floral Designs, 2s. 6d. post free. 
TennisCostume. | Tennis Apron. | EveningDress, 


Parasol. Toilet Cover. Chair. 
Border. Coat. Pocket. 
Panel, Table-cloth. Panel. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Sq. 16mo, illust., cloth, 1s. 6d., paper, 1s, each. 


Knitting. lst Series. 80 Patterns. 
Knitting. 2nd Series. 48 Patterns. 
Knitting. 3rd Series. 46 Patterns. 
Knitting. 4th Series. 42 Patterns. 
The Four Knittings in 1 vol., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
Crochet. lst Series. 38 Patterns. 
Crochet. 2nd Series. 44 Patterns. 
Crochet. 3rd Series, 21 Patterns. 
Crochet. 4th Series. 42 Patterns. 
The Four Crochets in 1 vol., cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. 
Work. lst Series. 84 Patterns, 
Work. 2nd Series. 45 Patterns. 
Netting. 1st Series. 36 Patterns. 


Teacher’s Assistant in Needlework. 


The Knitting Teacher’s Assistant. 
For SCHOOLS, square 18mo, sewed, 6d. each. 


N.B.—The above 13 Series in cloth box, 15s. 
Over 150,000 copies cf the above have been sold. 


BY AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY,” &c. 
With 520 Illustrations and Maps. 


1. The Peep of Day. With Questions. 
18mo, 2s. ; roxb., 2s. 6d. School Edit., 1s. 2d 


2. Streaks of Light. With Questions. 
18mo, 28. 6d. ; roxb., 3s. School Edit., 1s, 64. 


3. Line upon Line. With Questions. 
Part I. 2s. 6d. ; roxb., 3s. School Edit., 1s. 4d. 


Part II. 2s. 6d. ; roxb , 3s. School Edit., 18,44. 


4, Precept upon Precept. 
18mo, 2s. 6d, ; roxb. , 33. School Edit,, 1s, 6d. 


5. Apostles Preaching. With Questions. 
18mo, 23. 64. ; roxb., 33. School Edit., 1s, 4d, 


6. Lines Left Out. With Questions. 
18mo, 2s. 6d. ; roxb., 38. School Edit., 1s. 6d. 


7. Kings of Israel and Judah. 
18mo, 3s. ; roxb. 3s. 6d. School Edit., 1s, 6d. 


8. Captivity of Judah. With Questions, 
i 18mo, 2s. 6d. ; roxb., 33. School Edit., 1s. 6d 


9, More about Jesus. With Questions: 
18mo, 2s. 6d. ; roxb,, 3s. School Edit., 1s, 4d. 


10. “The Peep of Day Series,” in Box. 
The above 10 Vols., best Edit., roxb.,3ls. 6d. 
School Edition, leatherette, 21s. ~ 


ll. The Peep of Day. With 11 full- 


Illustrations, in colours. Imp. 16mo, 
cloth extra, 3s, 6d. ; gilt, 5s. 


12. Reading Without Tears; a 


Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. 


Part I. sq. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. sq. 16mo, 3s. 
© Orin l vol., cloth, 5s. 


13. Near Home ; or, Europe Described. 
’ With Anecdotes. Feap., 5s, New Eition, 
_ _yvevised to present time. 


14. Far Off (Part I.); or, Asia 
) Described. With Anecdotes, Feap., 43. 6:1. 


15. Far Off (Part II.); Austvalia, 
Africa, and America Described, Feap., 4s. Gd. 


Over a Million un? a half of this Author's works 
have been sold. 


HATCHARDS, 187, PICOADILLY, LONDOP: 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN 
ORGANS, 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS, 
Manufactured by 


CLOUGH AND WARREN, 
- DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced Messrs, C. and Co. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Manufactory. 


THE 


CLOUGH. AND WARREN ORGANS 


were awarded the 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR 
and 
MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 
at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, 

FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH. AND WARREN'S 


“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 
TEN STOPS, KNEE SWELL. 


Compass Five Octaves, FOUR SETS of REEDS, of 
2% octaves each, 


Elegent Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 
PRICK 2% GuUINEAS. 


A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guineas, or from 
£2 10s. per Quartér on the Three Years System. 


Illustrated List free by post. 


CHAPPELL & CO’S 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS 
for SCHOOL or CHURCH USE, from 4 to 150 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL & CQO.’S 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING - ROOM 
MODEL HARMONIUMS 


From 28 to 150 guineas. 
ILLUSTRATED [LisTS FREE BY Post, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 


TO MINISTERS. 
SUNDAY -SCHUOL DIFFICULTIES 


are fully met in Home and School by 
SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 
fi Depository : 
67, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


-— 


/ QPRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £35, £40, and 


| this dilemma—lIf he begins operations at once, 


Che Monconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1879. 


THE WEEK. 


THE announcement made in Parliament on 
Monday night, and received with loud cheers, 
that the bases of peace with Yakoob Khan have 
been agreed to, will be a welcome relief to the 
country. Everyone will rejoice that an unjust 
and deplorable war has been brought to an end, 
and that our over-burdened Eastern Empire is 
to be relieved from further costly sacrifices in 
order to secure a “scientific frontier’’ on the 
North-west. The principal points of agreement 
between the Ameer and Major Cavagnari are 
said to be, the British command of the passes, 
including sufficient territory to constitute a 
scientific frontier; the appointment of a Resi- 
dent at Cabul; control of the foreign relations 
of Afghanistan ; and independence oftheAfreedeo 
tribes without prejudice to our command of the 
passes. Unfortunately recent accounts’ do not 
present Yakoob Khan in a favourable light. 
He is eaid not to possess that political authority 
which will enable him to enforce the new treaty 
upon his subjects. His “‘ political position is 
found to be not so strong’as could be wished 
now that we are actually treating with him as 
de facto Ameer”; and not only so, but he seems 
to be ‘* personally not so strong and able a 
man as his early career led us to expect. 
According to another account, ‘‘ he lacks the 
education and training requisite for the transac- 
tion of public business in a spirit free from per- 
sonal and private feeling. It is feared, there- 
fore, that our troubles in Afghanistan are far 
from ended, and that the Indian Government 
have taken upon themselves a serious responsi- 
bility in undertaking to keep an incapable ruler 
upon an insecure throne. 


We learn from Capetown that Lord Chelms- 
ford is slowly maturing the plan of the new 
campaign against the Zulus, and is placed in 


his force is inadequate for the purpose, and he 
leaves 150 miles of frontier unprotected; if he 
waits for the fresh reinforcements now being 
despatched from England, the weather will be 
less favourable, the grass burnt up, and trans- 
port difficulties aggravated. That the British 
force is not strong enough for its prescribed 
work may be inferred from the opinion expressed 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley when in South Africa 
to the effect that at least 20,000 regular troops 
would be needed properly to subdue Zululand. 
One or two more of the king’s relatives have 


£50 per annum, tevable for two years, will be open for 
COMPETITION amongst students for the Congregational 
ministry, wko ente. this College in September next. Appli- 
cation for admission should be made without delay to, aud 
all necessary information can be obtained. from, the Secre- 
tary, the Rev, F, Stephens, Birchfield, Birmingham. 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST CLASS 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Situation co . venient for business or pleasure, being in the 
centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the noise and bustle. 
Drawing and dimug rooms, bathroom, conservatory, and 
numerous bedrooms. Terms, from 6s. per day, according to 
room selected, c. Dinner at six. Established twenty years, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 


Highly commended by the entire Medical Press, 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 


palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 


strength of cocoas THICKENED yel WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CIMEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cur, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoariNna i LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilia Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 

In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


come in, and the special correspondent of the 
Daily News reports that Cetewayo continues to 
send in emissaries, and that Bishop Colenso and 
other well-informed men are convinced that the 
Zulu king is ready to accept almost any 
terms short of unconditional submission, which 
he regards as synonymous with perpetual im- 
prisonment. Thecolonists are perfectly satisfied 
with the policy of the High-Commissioner and 
the commander-in-chief; one reason for which 
may be that the war costs the mother country 
half-a- million a week, on which contractors are 
growing fat. Addressing a meeting at 
Henley yesterday, Dr. Moffat, who is of 
course specially qualified to form a sound 
opinion, not only condemned the war as most 
unjust and brutal, but expressed his conviction 
that if would last a long time yet. As the 
terms offered to Oetewayo were such as no 
African chief would accept, he would prob- 
ably retire northward if Ulundi should be in 
peril, and retreat as far as the Zambesi. Thus 
the conflict, which had already cost us hundreds 
of soldiers, might last for some years. The war, 
says one correspondent, is already assuming the 
dimensions of the Crimean war, and has, in 


some respects, outgrown them, and its cost is 
‘* stupendous.” 


The relations between the French and British 
Governments are getting into a very unsatis- 
factory condition. The other day an article 


H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 


ea aa 


that a feeling of mistrust of England isgradually 
arising in France, which the Journal des Débats 
explains by the irritating and scornful absten- 
tion of our Government to support the claims 
of Greece as defined by the Berlin Treaty, by 
their refusal to remove difficulties in Syria, 
and by the notorious activity of the British 
Consul in the intrigue which overthrew 
the late Egyptian Cabinet. Its quite possible 
that the French Government have been 
annoyed at the reluctance of the Beaconsfield 
Cabinet to use coercive measures at Oairo 
with a view to serve’ the interests of foreign 
bondholders. Butas regards Greece, England 
has persistently offered passive opposition to 
the frontier in Epirus as recommended in the 
Berlin protecel, snd is said to be the main 
obstacle t6 that collective action by means of a 
conference at Constantinople which France has 
propésed. The obscure explanations given in 
Parliament by no means remove that impression. 


We hope the remarkable demonstration at 


Willis’s Rooms on Saturday will have some 
‘effect in moving the Government from their 
attitude of passive resistance to the claims of 
the Hellenic Kingdom, especially as some 
leading Oonservatives were present at the 
meeting, and by implication condemned the 
policy of their leaders. As Lord Rosebery well 
put it, this is the last chance for England to 
assist in emancipating a Christian population 
from Turkish domination. There can be no 
doubt that the development of the Greek king- 
dom would, as one of the resolutions adopted 
declares, ‘‘ offer a sure guarant3e of peace and 
liberty in the East.” 


We are sorry to record that Prince Bismarck 
is carrying all before him in the German Parlia- 
ment, where the clauses of his highly Protec- 
tionist tariff bill are being yoted by large 
majorities. The Chancellor having succeeded 
in detaching from the Opposition the Ultra- 
montane members, with Herr Windthorst as 
their leader, the Free Trade party are .nable to 
make head against him. The National Liberal 
party is virtually broken up, and Herr yon 
Forckenbeck, an eminent member of that party, 
has, on the plea that his views are now at 
variance with the majority, resigned his posi- 
tion as Speaker of the Assembly. Such things 
do not move Prince Bismarck’s resolution, nor 
even the formation of an anti-Protectionist 
League by the representatives of some seventy 
German cities and towns. Of course, the 
Olericals will get their guid pro quo in some 
concessions as to the Falk Laws. British com- 
merce with Germany, which is very large, will 
receive a serious blow by Prince Bismarok’s 
new tariff, and that, too, at a time when other 
markets are being closed against us. Ite 
disastrous effects upon German industry will, 
it is believed, soon become apparent, and then 
we may look for a reaction against a fiscal 
policy which for the moment fills the coffers of 
the State at the expense of national interests. 


Tho evacuation of Bulgaria and Roumelia by 
the Russian troops has begun, and is regularly 
proceeding, and the high officials of the Ozar 
are cordially adopting the requisite measures 
for ensuring a favourable reception to Aleko 
Pasha on his arrival at Philippopolis as 
Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia, from 
which province the Sultan is quite content that 
his troops should be excluded. In announcing 
the evacuation of the two provinces by his 
forces, the Czar says in a proclamation, ‘I hail 
the resurrection of the Bulgarian people” ; and 
adds, ‘‘ When you consider the past and com- 
pare it with the present, you may look forward 
with perfect confidence to the future ”"—words 
which not obscurely hint at that union of 
the two Principalities which will ultimately 
create a strong nation on the slopes of the 
Balkans, and prove to be a bulwark alike 
against Russia and Turkey. In othor respects 
the Eastern Question awaits settlement. The 
Porte is still struggling with financial difficul- 
ties, and still declining that effective European 
control which will enable it to secure the 
desired loan of twenty millions. Here again 
France and England do not appear to be in 


appeared in the République Francaise asserting 


accord; the former Power objecting to the 
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guarantees which the latter is willing to accept, 
and declining to proceed further for the relief of 
Turkey till a settlement has been arrived at in 
respect to the Greek frontier question. 


In connection with the above subject we have 
receiyed a letter from Philippopolis with an 
interesting account of the recent demonstration 
on the occasion of the Czar’s birthday, with the 
double purpose of giving outward expression to 
the national wishes of the population, and pro- 
testing against the occupation of the territory 
under any circumstances by Turkish troops, 
At the same t me the Russian army in that 
city, 30,000 strong, and the Bulgarian National 
Guard were reviewed by General Stolepine, the 
present Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia, 
who was receiyed with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Since the letter was written, as we learn by 
telegraph, events have moved fast in that region. 
The Porte has agreed to hold inabeyanceits treaty 

right to send troops into the Principality, and 
it has been arranged that the entire Russian army 
shall haye evacuated both Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia by the 1st of August—the infantry 
embarking at Bourgas, and the cayalry and 
artillery retiring across the Balkans to Rust- 
cohuk. There are, according to our correspon- 
dent, four points upon which the whole popu- 
lation of Eastern Bulgaria are agreed, and in 
the Assembly of Notables there are two parties, 
who differ only as to the necessity of immediate 
action. We quote the following as illustrative 


of the general state of feeling :— 
The ian Exarch, who is president of 
the Assembly, thus formulated to me “the four 


points” :—First, that the Sultan should renounce 
all idea of ing Mussulman troops into the 
vince of Eastern Roumelia—either into the 
Balkans or into the towns. Second, that the 
Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia should be 
appointed by the Euro Powers, and that his 
pointment should only be confirmed by the 
Porte, Third, that the Governor-General should 
have no power to call into the province for any 
Ottoman\ without the consent of the 
Toupee Powers. Fourth, that the Sultan should 
renounce the intment of the officers of the 
militia and armerie ; and that these appoint- 
ments should lie solely in the hands of the 
Sovernen-ieneens who should select them from the 
native 
A minority, composed, so I have been informed, 
of the least influential persons in the Assembly, 
wish to accept Prince Vogorides as Governor- 


who they believe will, backed by the 
oahiio. opinion o Europe, carry out Og four . 


ened y are willing, however, to commit 
ves to the effect should Prince Vogo- 
rides not faithfully engage to carry out their pro- 
gramme, and should he attempt to call into the 
province Turkish troops, they will join in a general 


On the other hand, the © majority 
no compromise, and are inclined to insist that 
unless their four points are granted now they will 
cal) the whole nation to arms. They say, ‘‘ Better 
to fight now, even to the death, than be lulled 
into a false security, and find ourselves at no dis- 
tant date in the grasp of the Turk again.” The 


for the consummation of their ee | 
accept 


secret we continue, and it is expected that 
a unanimous decision will be come to in the course 
of afew days. 


Since then everything has been arranged. The 
Porte has given ite sanction to the organic 
statute of Eastern Roumelia, the International 
Commission is about starting from COon- 
stantinople for Philippopolis, and thither it 
will be followed a day later by Aleko Pasha (or, 
as the people prefer to call him, Prince Vogo- 
rides), to whom General Stolepine will formally 
transfer the government of the Principality. 


We report elsewhere at considerable length 
the proceedings of the second session of the 
Oongregational Union, and the annual meetings 
of the London Missionary and Peace Societies. 
The first was remarkable for very interesting 
discussions on the state of the churches, the 
causes of the present decline of religious 
geal, and the effect upon Christian work 
of the prevalence of sceptical views. At 
the Exeter Hall meeting the Rey. W. G. Lawes, 
whose speech and manner call to mind the time 
when Williams and Moffat excited so much 
enthusiasm on behalf of missionary enterprise, 


gave a deeply interesting account of the lubours 
of himself and coadjutors in New Guinea amid 
difficulties and discouragements hardly ever 
surpassed. Mr. Lawes is a minister of the 
Gos 

wo 


l of Peace, and some parta of his address 
form of the Peace Society. 


d have told with much effect on the plat- 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 


Hovss oF Commons, Monday Night. 


Observing sequence of date at the \sacrifice of 
order of importance, I must notice an editorial 
paragraph which appeared in the Nonconformist 
of last week. In common \with your other 
readers I received from the issue of last Wed- 
nesday the first intimation that\a communication 
had been made to you with reference\ to the 
veracity of a portion of the \ correspondence 
dealing with Mr. Rylands’s resolution on the 
financial policy of the Government. \ \It is said 
in the paragraph that the remarks in question 
were “‘ based on wrong information,” and\that 
contrary to the statement there made, ‘' the 
action taken by Mr. Rylants was gonerally 
approved by the party.” A journalist’s reputa- 
tion for carefalness of statement is perhaps 
scarcely less dear to him than a member of 
Parliament’s solicitude for his own political 
reputation. On this ground, as well as on'\the\ 
presumption that you will not be unwilling to | 
vindicate the character of a contribution which 
you honour with a prominent place in your, 
journal—I must ask you to permit me to make | 
a single remark on this contradiction. | 
were a matter merely of affirmation on\ my 
part and denial on the part of Mr. Rylands, it 
might be judicious for me to say nothing. But 
it happens that public, and perhaps unimpeach- 
able, testimony has been given in the House of 
Commons as to the correctness of the represen- 
tation made in this column with respect to the 
incubation of Mr. Rylands’s action. In the 
debate which arose’ on the resolutions, Mr. 
Goschen somewhat went out of his way delibe- 
rately and pointedly to affirm that Mr. Rylands 
had taken his course without observing those 
forms of intercommunication which are found 
convenient for party debate, and are certainly 
only fair to a body composed of many hundred 
individuals who cannot fail to be compromised 
(not necessarily injuriously ) when one individual 
comes forw to raise a debate on a question 
of the first importance. I should add that the 
portion of my letter, the truth of which is some- 
what peremptorily challenged, was written 
before Mr. Goschen spoke. It was based on 
information common to anyone conversant with 
the drift of politics in the House of Commons. 
The Ministry are still daringly coquetting 
with the question of University education in 
Ireland. It is a matter which, if Lord Beacons- 
field were slavyishly submissive to the warnin gs 
of experience, he would gladly leave alone. It 
was this measure which arrested the ng. bem 
of Mr. Gladstone when still in the height of his 
power. His Administration survived for some 
months the abortive attempt to deal with the 
Irish pal yy | question. But Mr. Gladstone 
never got over the fall he then suffered ; and the 
incident had a far-reaching effect, embittering, 
apparently permanently, the relation between 
the great Liberal statesman and some of his 
followers. Lord Beaconsfield has one advan- 
tage over Mr. Gladstone in approaching a 
question like this. Mr. Gladstone had convic- 
tions, and was animated exclusively by a desire 
to do what was fair and just. Lord Beacons- 
field regards the Irish University question as 
something to be got out of the way-—anyhow so 
that it be pushed aside. it is always coming 
up in Parliament, supplying avenues for 
uteneiien. Moreover, it is possible that 
something may be gained by dealing with the 
question just now; for Ireland, pacified on a 
vexed question of long standing, could not with 
good grace assist in its benefactor’s discomfiture 
at the polling-booth. I have reason to believe, 
however, that while thus nibbling at the ques- 
tion the Ministry have done nothing to commit 
themselves to the bill of The O’Conor Don. 
They will watch it with kindly interest, and 
try to t something out of it. But you will 
not Gnd them doing as Mr. Gladstone did— 
staking their administrative life on its success. 


Mr. Gladstone was not in his place Thursday 
night when The O’Conor Don brought in his 
bill. The House was, indeed, something less 
than half full; for with their usual observance 
of small tactics, the Ministry had so placed the 
bill with relation to the other orders as to make 
a little profit out of it. The Army Discipline 
Bill stood first on the orders for committee, and 
Ministers had observed with alarm the return 
of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar. There is no 
knowing whenthesegentlemen will ‘‘break out;” 
and when they do, the Army Bill with its 180 
clauses will present an illimitable field of enter- 
prise. Accordingly, the Ministry very cleverly 
arranged so that the first and freshest hours of 
the night should be given to the Army Bill. 
The Chancellor said, in effect, ‘‘ We will sit in 
Committee till about eleven o’clock, earlier or 
later, according to the progress made. Then 
we will make way for the Irish University Bill.” 


This, of course, - Irish members on their 
good behaviour. they obstructed the Army 


If it\| 


Bill, there would be no time for proceeding with 
the University Bill. The little dodge answered 
moderately well. Half-a-dozen clauses of the 
bill were passed, and at half-past eleven The 
O’Conor Don rose to make his speech. | 

It was curious to note the attitude of parties, 
and sections of parties, when ‘‘ The Don,” as 
his compatriots call him, sat down. Mr. 
Forster had undertaken to represent ex- 
Ministers. The Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
was in his place. There was a good muster 
of Irish members, and a sprinkling of English 
and Scotch®Liberalsand Conservatives. When 
Mr. Kavanagh had seconded the motion for the 
first reading of the bill, the silence was at 
length broken by cheerful Lord Charles Beres- 
ford who, with sailor-like frankness, went a 
great deal further than any responsible people 
were ready to go. He declared his willingness 
to promote the establishment of an Irish Catholic 
University, and meanwhile warmly supported 
the bill. One or two other members spoke 
before Mr. Forster and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer saved appearances by each utter- 
ing a few words without committing him- 
self. Mr. Forster had, perhaps, the best of it, 
as he could indulge in the expression of the 
hope that the Ministry would afford facility for 


\fully discussing the bill. After a characteristic 


croak from Mr. Meldon, leave was given to bring 
in\ the bill, and the first scenein what may prove 
a\moving drama quietly closed. 

On \Friday the Oommons had a morning 
sitting, taking up again the Army Discipline 
Bill, ‘and a dull evening was spent in fulfilment 
of a pledge to keep a House while Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen told the familiar tale of the 
wrongs of brewers in respect of their licences. 
But the chief attraction of the day was in the 
House of Lords, where the Duke of Argyll, 
fresh from a*sanitorium on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, reopened the Eastern Question 
in @ Vigorous and comprehensive speech. Tho 
Duke had had time to prepare his oration, and 
had evidently polished it with infinite care. 
He told. some home truths in pointed manner, 
and roused up Lord Beaconsfield to an imme- 
diate reply. It was instructive to note how the 
Premier’s ‘speech varied in merit. He had 
evidently prepared with some care a counter- 
blast to tae expected attack from the fiery 
Scotch Duke. For a speaker who does not use 
many notes, ‘he hea be ught yuite a bushel 
down with him, Bu the good things were 
said in the opening part of his reply, when he 
spoke impromptu in repartee to the Duke’s 
ape speech. Afterwards, when he came to 

is notes, he was weary and laboured, and the 
House gradually emptied. There was no 
motion before the House, and in spite of the 
interposition of the Marquis of Salisbury the 
debate consisted principally of a duel between 
one of the oldest dukes and absolutely the 
newest earl. 

To-night the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had the satisfaction of announcing that the 
bases of peace had been agreed upon between 
Yakoob Khan and Lord Lytton. This news was 
received with a cheer expressive of unfeigned 
relief. It is something to have got rid of one of 
our little wars. After this the House went 
quietly into committee of supply, remaining at 
work for the greater part of the night ; about a 
score of members reluctantly voting money. 
Shortly before eleven progress was reported, in 
order that the Oustoms and Inland Revenue 
Bill might be advanced a stage, an opportunity 
seized by Mr. Newdegate for raising a broad 
Constitutional question affecting the rights of 
Ministries to make treaties, especially Customs 
treaties. \It was not a very lively affair, the 
Chancellor haying, with an astuteness probably 
not due to his own initiative, so arranged 
the business that the debate opened at an hour 


a question. 


A life of the late Dr. Livingstone is in progress, 
under the supervision of his family, bearing espe- 
cially on his personal and domestic character and 
his work as a missionary. The preparation of the 
buvok has been entrusted to Professor Blaikie, of 
Edinburgh. Friends of Dr. Livingstone in posses- 
sion of any of his letters are requested to forward 
them to his son-in-law, Mr. A. L. Bruce, 10, 
Regent-terrace, Edinburgh, who will return them 
after perusal, 

Mr. Rassam, who is carrying on the work begun 
by the late Mr. George Smith, has just discovered 
at Babylon an octagonal cylinder, on the sides of 
which are engraved a history of the campaign of 
Sennacherib against King Hezekiah. This impor- 
tant find is to be sent to London for safe keep- 
ing in the British Museum, 

Mr. Richmond, son of the Royal Academician, 
has been appointed Slade Professor of Fine Arts in 
the Oxford University, in succession to Mr, Ruskin. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers is preparing for publication 
a continuation of his ‘* History of Agriculture and 


Prices in England,” including the important period 
| from 1401 to 1582, | 


which made it impossible fully to discuss so big 
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RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. — 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—In a recent number of your paper you 
gave a brief paragraph noticing the desperate out- 
rages that have been taking place in Connemara for 
several months back. Tolerably full details of 
the magisterial investigations into some of them 
will be found in the Dublin Evening Mail and the 
Express of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th of April, 
but the vast majority of Irish newspapers bave 
skilfully ignored the matter from first to last. The 
prospects of a general election and certain ‘‘ special 
temptations,” alluded to in your excellent leader 
of the Ist of May on the Romish University Ques- 
tion, besetting the souls of bankerers after endow- 
ments out of the surplus millions of the defunct 
Establishment, are no doubt in a great measure 
the main caures of the silence of the Irish Press 
generally on the remarkable way in which the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, priests, and people are 
displaying their notions of civil liberty and religious 
equality in Connemara. It is so essential that this 
silence should not prevent the truth reaching that 
great section of the English people which can be best 
relied on at the present crisis that I ask the favour of 
space in your columns to give certain extracts from 
the Lapress and the Mail. Abridgements of these 
extracts have been published in a statement issued 
by[the Irish Church Missionary Society ; but fearing 
that this statement might be in any way partial or 
unfair to the Roman Catholic party, I took much 
pains to collect the back numbers of the newspapers 
and to read the full reports of the first disturbance 
in Connemarain November last. I have found that 
a great many persons in Ireland who have read 
with great care and interest the reports of the 
riots during the last three months in the neighbour. 
hood of Clifden have never read, or if they have 
read have totally forgotten, the following report, 


which I give word for word from the Daily 
Express :— 


A PRIEST'S VISIT TO A PROTESTANT SCHOOL, — PETTY 
SESSIONS, CLIFDEN, CONNEMARA, 


(From the Daily Express of Dec. 13, 1878.) 


A remarkable case came on for hearing at Clifden, 
Connemara, on Tuesday last, before Messrs. Armstrong, 
Wall, and Parkinson, R.M., and excited a vast amount 
of public feeling. The action was brought for trespass 
and assault by the Rev. Canon Cory, rector of Clifden, 
and Mrs. Ellen Young, teacher of the Irish Church Mia- 
sion School at Belleek, (a village in the same parish), 
against the Rev. William Rhatigan, Roman Catholic 
curate. It appeared by the evidence of Mrs, Young, 
the teacher, supported by that of several of the children, 
and wholly uncontradicted, that the reverend gentle- 
man forcibly entered the Protestant school oa Nov. 25 
last. After he had demanded and received two of the 
chiidren who were claimed by their grandmother, the 
priest then entered the school in a violent manner, 
seized several of the children, demanded their name 
and ordered them out of the school, and on their mis- 
tress interposing, the priest held a stick to her mouth, 
called her a *‘rap” and an “‘unfortunate wretch,” and 
terrified both her and the children. 1t was urged in 
defence that the teacher ha insulted the priest, by 
producing a Bible and calling on the children to recite 
verses from it, proving that Jesus loved little children, 
and other points of a like nature, and that this was 
done in an offensive manner, and that the priest had 
the authority of some of the parents to demand the 
children. The case continued for several hours in a 
crowded court, when it suddenly terminated by the 
priest admitting that he had used the offensive epithets 
in a moment of excitement, though not in the bad sense 
in which they were understood, and offering an apology 
in open court through his attorney. ‘This was at once 
accepted by Canon Coiy in the name of Mrs, Young, 
and o bench expressed their gratification at the 
result, 


The defence (?) made by Mr. Rhatigan, that when 


he trespassed on a Protestant school he was 


insulted by hearing the Bible taught to the pupils, 
is too absurd to waste words on it. 


authorising him to do so, 


led to further encroachments. 


| Mrs. Young, and the magistrates had for their 


‘the 2nd of March, after Mr. Rbatigan had again 


It is plain that 
he had no legal right to enter the schools at all, or 
to take a single child out of them, unless he could 
show a written order from its natural guardians 
Mrs. Young, however, 
for peace sake, was polite enough to take his word 
for it that he had been sent by the grandmother of 
two children for them, and she surrendered them 
to his keepirg. As anyone who knows the true 
spirit of Romanism might have expected, this only 
It was a still 
_ greater mistake of Canon Cory to allow Mr. 

Rhatigan to leave the Clifden court without 
being bound over to keep the peace in heavy 
securities, In France or Rome any priest acting as 

he had done would be sharply punished ; it is only 
\uuder the government of the English in Ireland, I 

regret tu say, that he could hope to escape with 

impunity. I will let the Dublin Evening Mail con- 


forbearance :— 
(From the Dublin Evening Mail, April 16.) 

This (the acceptance of the apology) restored peace 
to the district, which continued up to the 28th of 
February, when the Rev. Mr. Rhatigan recommenced 
his visits to the mission schools. As far as I can learn 
he pursued a similar course with regard to Orney 
Island school as he had done at Belleek, And on the 
schoolmaster, Mr. MacNeill, interfering, he, the school- 
master, was struck twice by a stick which the priest 
carried, These statements are now being investigated. 
The master then forcibly ejected the priest, who fell 
upon a rock outside the school-house door. He then, 
as is alleged, called upon a number of people who were 
gathered about the locality to witness the “ assault ” 
and ‘‘insult” to which he had been subjected. They 
besieged the house ; the schoolmaster had to barricade 
his doors and windows; every one of the latter were 
broken, and a reign of terror has existed ever since for 
the unfortunate Protestants of Connemara, They 
petitioned the Viceroy for protection, and a number of 
police, with an iron barrack for their temporary accom. 
modation, were sent down to Connemara. On Sunday, 


related to the people in his chapel how he had been 
forcibly ejected and beaten by Mr. MacNeill, they 
came out into the road and chapel-yard, and hooted 
and flung stones at the house of a Protestant. One of 
the Roman Catholic policemen, who had been at mass, 
interfered to stop the stone throwing. He swore on 
the 15th of April, in the Clifden Court-house, that when 
he was thus engaged in the discharge of his duty, Mr. 
Rhatigan called to him, “ Policeman, my people will 
not be dictated to by you or by anyone but myself.” 
Again, on Sunday, the 23rd of March, when 
the unfortunate schoolmaster, Mr. MacNeill, and 
his daughter were proceeding to the Protestant 
cburch (they had been prisoners in their own house 
until then) with an escort of two policemen with 
loaded rifles, they were set upon by a crowd of twenty 
or thirty persons going to the Roman Catholic church, 
who with cries of ‘‘ Blood for blood !”’ and ‘‘ We'll have 
his life!” pursued Mr. MacNeill with volleys of stones, 
and when he took shelter in a cottage at the roadside, 
the policemen trying to keep the door of it, they were 
struck, one of them desperately beaten, kicked, and 
injured, his rifle torn from him and broken, Mao 
Neill and his daughter were both brutally cut and 
beaten, and left covered with blood, when with diffi- 
culty the pious Romanists were called off thoir prey 
at the eleventh hour by a Rev. Mr. Flannery, another 
priest, and led to their mass, for which tho bells were 
ringing. One thirks of Whittier’s Jines on the massacres 
at Perugia during the archiepiscopate of the present 
Pope :— 

‘¢ Hark ! the bells jow and jangle the same blessed way 
That they did when they rang for Bartholomew's Day, 
Te Deum Laudamus / all round without stint 

Tho incense-pot swings with the taint of blood in’t !” 
The sworn testimony of the four Roman Catholic 
policemen, as well as of Mr. MacNeill and his 
daughter and others, is given at length in the papers 
referred to, and I earnestly commend it to the 
attention of your readers who can spare a thought 
from foreign to home affairs, and who are now 
considering the Romish University question. At 
the close of the investigation the Galway justices 
recalled the policeman who had sworn that Mr. 
Rhatigan had called out to him when he was 
checking the rioters, ‘‘ Policeman, my people will 
not be dictated to by you or by anyone but 
myself.” Questioned if he were not mistaken as to 
this, the policeman repeated (as he had already 
sworn) that these were the exact words which the 
priest spoke. The justices consulted together for a 
while, and then pronounced Mr. Rhatigan innocent 
of all complicity with the rioters, but committed 
thirteen of his lay co-religionists to prison until the 
July Quarter Sessions. They have since been 
bailed out, 
I ought to add that all the newspapers unite in 
stating that the missionaries had for years been 
living on good terms with the people until the 
occurrences in November and February. English 
Protestants are sometimes disposed to pronounce 
their Irish co-religionists intolerant. I confidently 
affirm that if Mr. Rhatigan and his brother priests 
and their archbishop had confined themselves to 
denouncing Protestantism, as Cardinal Manning and 
his priests do, in their pulpits and schools—if these 
Connemara priests had warned or threatened with 
spiritual censures parents who sent their children to 
Protestant schools—Irish Protestants would not 
have complained against them, But it is not 
equality the Romish priests ask from us. They claim 
a monstrous right to enter our Protestant schools 
as though they were petty kings in the land, over 
Protestants and Romanists alike, and to bully and 
coerce us. And all this while they are knocking 
at the door of the Treasury for grants of millions 
of Protestant money! Have the Protestants 
of England taken leave of their senses that 
they even 
demand for an hour? Can they not see that any 
Government which thinks of granting it is only 


exposed in his ‘‘ English in Ireland,” of attempting 


University is not virtually endowing a Roman 


\ tinue the tale and relate the reward Canon Cory, 


\ N 


condescend to listen to such a 


carrying on the old iniquitous game Mr. Froude 


to govern this country by the corruption of State 
Churches? Tosay that endowing a Roman Catholic 


Catholic Church is farcical, in face of the declaration 


and made as the groundwork of their demands, that 
the collegeand school are departments ofthe Church ; 
and, as the Romish Bishop of Cork said, thatthe 
battle of the Church is to be fought on the floorjof 
the schoolroom, The clerical gentlemen of Trini 

College, Dublin, are incapable of the noble self- 
sacrifice made by the Free Church of Scotland. 
The former would rather consent to the endow- 
ment of a Popish college (i.c., a department of the 
Popish Church which they are solemnly bound by 
their ordination vows to oppose in every way) than 


surrender the Divinity School. So that in this 
month of May we are likely enough to see the 
strange spectacle of a kind of race, an ecclesiastical 
Derby, run for the great Surplus Sweepstakes 
between the two Churches, unless the good sense, 
free spirit, and abhorrence of intolerance inherent 
in the Nonconformists of England comes to the 
rescue, 
At the time of the disestablishment Ministers — 
virtually pledged themselves that the money accru- 
ing from it should not be applied to other than 
secular purposes. The Romish priests’ project 
then was to dismiss the Liberals and call in a Tory 
Ministry, which might with a semblance of con- 
science break this pledge. It is to further this 
project the Roman Catholic M.P.’s, nominees of 
priests, are still keeping in the Tories. The mass 
of the Roman Catholic tenantry do not wish for the 
University, or even for State pay for schools, They 
are beginning to see that they are being cheated 
by pretended friends. If their interests and wishcs 
were consulted the surplus would go to Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s proposed commission, to the purchase and 
reclamation of waste lands, and to the support of 
hospitals and infirmaries, which are a heavy burden 
on the over-taxed people. This surplus money was 
literally wrung from the soil of Ireland in the last 
century. The extortion of it kept the land waste, to 
that it would be only common justice to let some 
of it go to reclaim waste lands now, and relieve the 
peasantry who are cutting each other's throats for 
patches of bog at rack-rents., 
Iam, Sir, yours truly, 
HIBERNICUS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Dr. Liantroor was on Thursday enthroned as 
Bishop of Durham in the cathedral of his diocese in 
the presence of an immense congregation, 
THe BERMONDSEY ENDOWMENT QuESTION.—The 
excitement over the vestry elections in Bermondsey 
ended on Thursday by the Anti-Church-rste party 
filling ten of the thirteen vacancies, This gives them 
now a considerable majority pledged against voting 
‘the 2001. a year to the rector out of tbe rates. 
Three of the most wealthy in the locality were 
defeated, one of them having sat in the vestry for 
more than twenty years. In three of the wards the 
votes polled by the Anti-Church rate candidates 
were 3,512, while the other party polled only 2,316, 
thus giving those returned a majority of 1,196 
votes. 
Tue ARUNDEL Cuurcu CasE.—Lord Coleridge 
gave his decision in the Common Pleas Division 
on Saturday, in the case of the Duke of Norfolk v. 
Arbuthnot. The action was ove for trenass in re- 
moving a brick froma wall built by the Duke of 
Norfolk to divide the Fitzalan Chapel from the 
parish church of Arundel; but the real question 
was whether the chapel, which had been the burial 
place of the Howards for centurics, was the private 
chapel of the Dukes of Norfolk, or was part of the 
yarish church? The case was heard without a jury. 
is lordship gave judgment for the) plaintiff with 
403. damages and costs, and also granted the injunc- 
tion which the plaintiff claimed. lie likewise gavo 
judgment against the defendent in respect of his 
counter-claim, and refused’ the injusctioa which he 
asked. 
St, JAMEs’s, HatcuamM.—The Bishop of Rochester 
has addressed a letter to Mr. Saunders, the church- 
warden of St. James's, Hatcham, and sent a copy 
to the Rev. Hl. A. Walker, the vicar, in which he 
riles that the eastward position in consecrating the 
elements is permissible only on the understandipg 
that the consecrating act is done before the con- 
gregation, The administration of the IHloly Com- 
munion on the first Sunday after Master without 
revious warning was both uregD!Ar and unwise. 
he bishop further regrets the disgraceful state of 
the fabric, and recommends a presentment to the 
archdeacon on his next visitation. With regard 
to the rudeness complained of by the vicar, he hopes 
he is right in assuming that ‘if there has been 
roughness on the churchwarden’s tide, there has 
been over-sensitiveness on the vicars. but the 
alleged irreverance,” concludes the bishop, ‘‘is a 
grievous dishonour to Almighty God, and a kind 
of outrage on His house of prayer ; and those who 
by such means think to promote the cause of truth 
and order only succeed in inflicting on it a vital and 
permanent injury.” 

AnorHeR Cry For Mr, O, Morcan’s Burau 
Bitu.—The Carnarvon //erald says that strange and 
pitiable was the recent sight on the highway in front 
of the entrance to the parish churcbyard at Llan- 
fairfechan. Placed on two chairs was a small coffin 


of the Romish hierarchy over and over again made, 


he 


containing the body of a child eight weeks old, - 


Pe 
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Around were the sorrowing parents and friends, 


made more sorrowful at the circumstances necessi- 
tating a highway funeral service. Bareheaded in 
the road was a Nonconformist minister reading 
Cor. xv. and offering a consolatory prayer. Inside 
the churchyard were a young curate, minus his 
surplice, and the parish sexton, both more to be 
pitied than blamed. We further learn from the 


_ Herald that the little one was the child of Baptists, 


and had not therefore been baptized. Consequently 


_ the incumbent declined to allow the burial service to 


be performed ; but he thoughtlessly delayed maki 
his decision known until it was ioe hehh ho seman 
for a service in the village chapel. The Rev. J. 
Griffith, Baptist minister, attended and conducted 
the service in the road, while the curate, true 
probably to his instructions, and the sexton, kept 
— inside the churchyard to see, no doubt, that 
here was no service conducted inside the consecrated 
ds. The body was borne to the grave and 
owered into it in painful silence, disturbed only by 
the sobs of the mother, whose feelings were 
harrowed at the apparent ignominy cast upon her 
innocent babe. She, who took but the common- 
sense view of the matter, was heard to say that if 
the Church people would not admit it to their 
church, they could not keep it from heaven. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE LATE Dr. Durr.— 
A complimentary dinner was given on Friday even- 
ing at the Westminster Palace Hotel to Dr. George 
Smith, the biographer of Dr. Alexander Duff, who 
was well known in connection with the Scottish 
missions to India. Mr. Pirie Duff presided over a 
numerous and influential company. In proposi 
the *“* Memory of Dr. Duff,” Mr. Gladstone sai 
that Dr. Duff was one who not only stood in the 
first rank among distinguished missionary labourers, 


but who likewise laboured so intensely in the cause 


that he rea his reward in the world at an 
earlier date than those whose earthly careers were 
prolonged. Let no man, he said, envy him the 
crown he had gained, but let every man, on the 
contrary, en that they then stood in the pre- 
sence and under the judgment of Him before whom 


they must all appear, rejoice that those missionary 
ought 


labourers had e good fight and had run 
their race manfully and nobly. hatever account 
others might er, they at least had devoted all 


their energies to diminish the lamentable sum total 
of sins and sorrows in the world, and done some- 
thing for their race and for eternity. It was an 
honour to the chairman to bear the name of a man 
who held so foremost a place in such a company as 
Carey and Marshman and Dr. Moffat. He could 
not wish him a greater blessing, nor a nobler suc- 
cession, and he expressed the hope that no descen- 
dant of his family might ever give cause to say 
that he was unworthy of Dr. Duff. The toast 
having been drunk in silence, the chairman pro- 

the health of Dr. Smith, who briefly acknow- 
edged the compliment, after which the company 
rose. 


Tus Cuurcu AssocraTION on Friday held its 
annual Conference at Willis’s Rooms, Mr. Andrews 
in the chair. Canon Garbett read a paper on the pre- 
sent —— of the Evangelical school in the Church 
and its future prospects, which paper maintained 
that the Evangeli were the direct descendants 
of Harvey and Romaine, and Scott, and Newton, 
and Simeon ; that the great characteristic of their 
school was personal contact with God. They had 
not changed, but other parties in Church and State 
had. Their party was the Church of England. 
ee SP expressed his hearty concurrence in all 
that been said by Canon Garbett. Reports 
were read from different branches, the general im- 
poe produced by which seemed to be that the 

vangelical Bag were ina flourishing state. A 
paper was read by Mr. Edward Bannister on 
the work of the Church Association as connected 
with the latest judicial decisions. He contended 
that the first great object of the society—viz., to 
show that the Ritualistic offenders were in the wrong 
—had been fully attained. It was not, however, 
anticipated that, when the Ritualistic practices were 
shown to be illegal by the Ecclesiastical Courts, the 
men subject thereto would deliberately refuse 
obedience and become law-breakers, and still less 
that when the law was made clear several of the 
bishops would exercise their episcopal powers rather 
with a view to shield than coerce the offenders, 
The chairman stated that from the numerous 
branches of the association a clear expression of 
= had been obtesined that the society's 

renuous exertions were still i needed, 
Complaint was made of, the slow action fo 
the association, to which he replied that that 
was due to the peculiar state of the ecclesiastical 
law, which they could put in motion, although they 
could not control its decisions. The Revs. J. 8, é. 
Adams, of had as D, ag % W. J em ot 
Leamington, Dr. Jardine, Dr. Wainwright, Mr. 
Stubbs, of Liverpool, and Mr. Shipton took in 
the discussion which followed, as did also Mr. 
Lovell, who said that the association had expended 
50,000/. in litigation, not a shilling of which did he 
consider wasted, as the results had been quite as 
satisfactory as he expected. i 


The Coffee Public- houses National “Society 


_ (Limited), whose advertisement appears in our 


Supplement, ; has been formed under influential (pa- 
tronage, for the purpose of opening throughout the 
country houses where, without supplying intoxi- 
cating drink, the public may obtain refreshment 
and all the accommodation of a club-house. As 
tending to 
ment may be well conducted and successful. 
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ote temperance, we hope the move: 
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IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


The sixty-fifth annual meeting of this society 
was held at Finsbury Chapel on Monday evening. 
In the absence of Sir Charles Reed, who was unable 
to be present, the chair was taken by Mr. James 
ScRUTTON. After singing and prayer by the Rev. 
EK. H. Jones, the Rev. Ww W. Jubb, the secretary, 
read the report, which quoted the opinion of the 
late Mr. Charles Dickens and Sydney Smith that the 
religion of Ireland was the chief cause of its sorrows. 
The mission of that society was to assist in giving 
those people a purer faith, and they fulfilled it more 
in the spirit of heralds proclaiming glory to God 
than in the hostile tones of angry polemics. Fivan- 
gelistic work had been carried on with considerable 
success, bunt had been limited by the _ina- 
bility of the committee to employ a special 
agent for that work. But several brethren had 
engaged in the work and met with success. 

he Rev. J. Stirling, of Sligo, reported that 315 
meetings had been held, and about 330 addresses 
given, they had been received with cordiality, and 
testimonies of the good done had been received. 
The Rev. John White expressed regret that the 
want of funds would prevent the continuance of 
that evangelistic work, and the committee, while 
urging that such work should not be neglected, 
were not forgetful of the work of gathering the 
people into churches, and ministrations had been 
sustained in Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught. During the year three new churches had 
been formed in Ulster, and they all gave great 
promise of efficiency and usefalness. In Belfast 
and Carrickfergus progress was being made. From 
Straid twenty-seven members had emigrated, and 
it was remarked that there was an almost over- 
flowing tide running from those churches to 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. In Lis- 
burn all the institutions were nobly sustained. 


The Rev. G. Wight, of Newry, had been cheered - 


by the receipt of 50/7. for the society’s funds, from 
a friend in Australia, who acknowledged the good 
received from the church in that town. Donough- 
more had greatl 
symptoms of freshness and vigour; and gratifying 
reports had been received from Donaghy. Zion 
Chapel, Dublin, was now affiliated with York- 
stree Church, and the committee, believing that it 
was of paramount importance that Congrega- 
tionalism should be well represented in Dublin, 
rejoiced that Mr. Whitmee had settled there as 
pastor. At Limerick the church was small, but had 
in it the germs of enlargement and force, the people 
contributed nobly, and the committee had assisted 
them liberally. The Rev. W. Fox continued his 
good work in Cork. In Connaught the sphere of 


the Rev. J. Kidd was about as hard as any in Ire- 


land. The Roman Catholic influence was very 
strong and overbearing, but the Church continued 
to maintain their faith and to assert their freedom. 
During last summer Messrs. Kelly, of the Notting- 
ham Institute, were employed for seven weeks in 
evangelistic work in the north of Ireland, and 
were well received. The committee could point 
to twenty-two central stations and 100 out-stations 
where the Gospel was preached, but they felt that 
that was not all that they ought to be doing. But 
uotil the churches of Great Britain realised the 
gravity of the position and the grandeur of the 
the efforts of the society would be 

aralysed, and the demands of Ireland would 
* moeked rather than met. The expenditure 
of that society had greatly exceeded its income, and 
the year closed with a balance against them of 
1,500/., which had caused the committee much 
anxiety, as they did not feel justified in spending 
so much more than they received, and yet the 
openingsfor missionary operations in Ireland were so 
many and so promising that it seemed to them some- 
thing likeacalamity not to beable toavail themselves 
of them. The churches had not responded to the 
appeals with the liberality which Ireland demands. 

he Congregationalists, as a body, weére in the 
front rank of those who disestablished the Pro- 
testant Church, and it was not to be expected 
that they would be the last to show, by their 
generous support of Irish missions, the excellencies 
of those principles of Voluntaryism upon which 
they so often and so eloquently dilate. Never had 
they a better opportunity of exhibiting the strength 
of their free ecclesiastical life than when the Epis- 
copal Church was separated from State patronage 
and control. But they let the opportunity slip; 
and men have not been slow to reproach them with 
what was considered to be the inconsistency between 
their principles and their practice. There may not 
be much in this charge, but there is something in 
that which this society brings against the Indepen- 
dent churches of so far ignoring its work as to be, 
to a great extent, indifferent to its claims, The 
Jrish crowd into our towns and cities, they people 
the densely-populated districts of our great com- 
munities, and they affect considerably the lower 
strata of our English life. In raising them we are 
raising ourselves, and our mission to Ireland may 
be but an indirect way of carrying on a mission 
amongst the great populations of England, ‘‘ The 
society’s mission differs in its character accord- 
ing to the place where its agents labour; but 
in each station it has a sphere distinct and im- 
portant. In some places our -efforts are purely 
missionary ; in others, we supply a ministry for 
those who are attached to our forms of church life 
and order ; and in others—and this is not the least 
important—we are a spiritual witness in the pre- 
eence of an indifference which has upon it a)most 
the coldness of death ; and to stamp out the life of 
our Independent churches in Ireland would be to 


brightenei up and exhibited | 


strike a blow at the country, alike disastrous and 
cruel, But this cannot and will not be done. Let 
the churches in England once feel the importance 
of this mission, and there will be an _ interest 
created in it which shall lift it to the position 
that it so fairly deserves, and give to it the 
moderate support which it so modestly claims,” 
The treasurer’s account showed that the total 
receipts for the year had been 2,261/., and the ex- 
penditure 3,030/., which, with a balance of 775/. 
due to treasurer at the end of last year, left a sum 
of 1,524/. now due to the treasurer. 

The CHAIRMAN, in rising to move the adoption 
of the report, said it contained a record of much 
earnest Christian work conducted under circum- 
stances of much encouragement, but accompanied 
by difficulties under which their churches in Ire- 
land had long suffered—from poverty, from emigra- 
tion, and also from depression of trade, In the 
few remarks he had to make he should deal espe- 
cially with the financial position of the society. The 
society closed its year’s work with a debt caused by 
diminution of income and by increased expenditure 
in the work in Ireland. That had keen a source of 
great anxiety to the committee, who decided to 
call a conference of their friends, which was held 
at the Memorial Hall that afternoon, A general 
expression of opinion was given in _ favour 
of the need of continuing the work carried 
on by the — and that it was worthy of 
the support of English Christiane, but it was 
felt that the grants must be considerably reduced. 
Their friend Mr. Morley recommended that an 
immediate effort should be made to remove the 
debt, and promised 100/. to head the subscrip- 
tion list. At the same time he expressed the 
opinion that unless ths income of the society could 
be raised to meet the expenditure, its work must 
be limited to the extent of its income, and that it 
was not right to go on adding to the deficit. The 
result of the conference was a resolution, and in 
accordance with that an appeal would at once be 
made to their friends for help towards the liquida- 
tion of the debt and for increased income, and upon 
the result of that appeal would depend the society’s 
work in future years, The Chairman then read the 
rezolution passed at the conference appealing for 
subscriptions to clear off the present debt and 
to secure a more adequate income for the society. 

The Rev. Dr. MELLOR seconded the resolution. 
He would not go into the consideration of all the 
elements which had becn at work to produce the 
state of things indicated in the report. There 
were manifold and very reasonable causes which 
could be very easily accounted for. Few societies 
were at the present time in a very vigorous and 
flourishing condition, and whose incomes, like that 
of individuals, had not been diminished. He lived 
in Yorkshire amongst liberal people, who were the 
last to diminish their subscriptions to any good 
cause without sufficient reason, but even in York- 
shire their institutions were like vessels on water 
which was becoming more and more shallow, and 
they would be glad if they could float a little 
longer until they could get rid of the most despotic 
Government they had ever had. He did not mean 
to say that Lord Beaconsfield was responsible for 
the state of trade, but he would venture to say 


that the disquietude which still filled the public 


mind and destroyed the confidence of the public was 
perpetuated by his policy, and he believed that if it 
was only possible to tranquillise the public mind 
there would be a revival of trade in a very short 
space of time. He made that observation for the 
purpose of showing that if the condition of that 
society was not in a very reassuring condition is 
only shared in that respect with other societies in 
this country. In regard to that, as in regard to an 
other institution, the first question they had to ak 
was— What is its work ? The second— Was it doing 
its work? The third—Can it do its work? And 
the fourth—If it cannot ought it to be perpetuated ? 
If it could be proved to him that the society was 
one that cond be dispensed with by Ireland, and 
that the whole of the evangelical work in that 
country could be very well rendered without its 
service, that would be the last occasion on which 
he would stand on its platform. He loved Inde- 
ndency, had spoken and written in its favour, 
ut there were things higher than Independency, 
and it was possible that it might be too costly, and 
he would rather have in England or Ireland a polity 
inferior on technical points which had the power of 
administering the Gospel than a shrivelled and 
shrivelling Independency which coald not administer 
that Gospel so well. He had put that in an hypo- 
thetic form. He had not said that it was so, but if 
the time should ever come that the conviction 
should be general that there were agencies working 
in Ireland able to work better than they could, he 
would leave the work to them, and bid them God- 
speed. Lord Beaconsfield had said that the condi- 
tion of Ireland was partly owing to its. being sur- 
rounded by the ‘‘melancholy ocean.” hat a 
‘*melancholy ocean ” was he (the speaker) did not 
know, but he should think that no ocean in the 
world, not even the Black Sea, was so melancholy a 
posted as Lord Beaconsfield himself. (Laughter. ) 
hey had to send missionaries, not to pagans, but 
to men who had been baptized into what was terme 
the Christian faith; to evangelise a people who 
believed in a priest and in a Pope, and who had 
been so depressed and degraded . their religion 
that it would require a century or more to restore 
them to the position which they ought to occupy. 
Every day ot his life he had a stronger distrust of 
any system of religion which subjected man to 
man. (Cheers.) He hated it the more that it was 


not pagan, but that it assumed the name of Chris- 
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tian. He hated it none the less because of the | 
reply which that able and very learned and subtle 
man, Cardinal Newman, made in Rome the other 
day when he received his cardinal’s hat. One of 
the most pathetic things he had read for some time 
was that reply of Cardinal Newman, in which he 
stated that for fifty years he had been the strongest 
opponent of what was termed Liberalism in religion 
—and when he went on to define that Liberalism, 
they found it came to nothing less than that every 
individual should be at liberty to form his own 
opinion and to propagate it. That was the 
Liberalism against which Cardinal Newman 
had been fighting for fifty years. Then he 
went further on to expound it as meaning that 
one religion was quite as good as another, and that 
what one man held to be true was true, and what 
another held to be true was true also. He (the 
speaker) ventured to say in reply to those remarks 
that the Liberals of religion had maintained no 
such doctrine, but they maintained that each indi- 
vidual had the right to form his own opinion, and 
leave that opinion to the judgment of God. They 
quarrelled not with men for exercising individual 
judgment, Lué su | thet they had a right to form 
and hold and propa, . © cueir own opinion as far as 
they were concerned—-G»d knew where the real 
objective truth was to be found, and He would 
judge them at the last day. That statement of 
ewman’s was calumnious, and it was because of 
such calumnies that that Evangelical Society was 
needed to work in Ireland. Closely connected with 
that statement of Cardinal Newman’s was that 
assertion that those various forms of religion had no 
right to live, and that only the true real religion had 
that right to live, and that it was right to use every 
means to destroy all other faiths. Dr. Manning, in 
a recent article, was not afraid or ashamed to confess 
that the Church of Rome might employ all possible 
means to destroy everything against what it con- 
sidered the heterodox faith. The Church of Rome 
said that religion was the chief difficulty in Ireland, 
and it was by its very nature unchangeable, and 
maintained to that very day, wherever it could, the 
right of the Pope and his supporters to exterminate 
every form of Protestantism whatsover. If it meant 
that, it meant on their part a corresponding responsi- 
bility to bring to act the sway and dominion of their 
religion. Hence it was that he supported the Irish 
Evangelical Society or any other society that sent 
ministers or missionaries to Ireland for the 
accomplishment of its high purpose. What 
they had to look after was not the monarch, but 
themselves ; and it was because they had to Jook 
after themselves that he upheld the claims of that 
society which sent to Ireland, where Roman 
Catholicism was predominant, men who would seek 
to spread a purer and nobler faith. He would say 
a word on anvther point which applied not only to 
that, but to other societies, the difficulty they had 
found in raising adequate funds for the maintenance 
of their various institutions. He wished begging 
was a much more pleasant thing than it was, or that 
it wasrendered unnecessary, by the spontaneity with 
which people gave. That valiin g of money out of 
—— pockets was not Christian but pagan. 
here men duly recognised the fact that they were 
not their own, they ought, along with that, decently 
to ee the corresponding truth that they 
must glorify God in their body and in their spirit— 
which are His. He would simply emphasise the 
fact that one thing which bound him to that 
society, was that it was one of the agencies which 
was doing something to enlighten the people of Ire- 
land to the degrading influence of the Roman 
Catholic faith. He would vindicate that or any 
other society, if he was quite sure that it was 
a® wedge in that great fabric of ignorance, which 
would tend to rend it in pieces, (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Joun WHITE moved :— 

That this meeting acknowledges with gratitude the 
favour of God which has rested upon the efforts of the 
society during the past year ; it rejoices also in the 
numerous and promising openings which are now pre- 
sented of preaching the Gospel by the instrumentality 
of the society’s agents; but it regrets that the hands of 
the committee have been weakened for want of funds ; 
and it earnestly entreats the churches to be more impor- 
tunate in their | ee and more liberal in their gifts, 


that the work of Christian missions in Ireland may be 
etfectively carried on, 


He wanted to answer one question which Dr, 
Mellor very properly asked. He accepted fully 
what was; said, that a society which did 
not dg th4 work that it proposed to do was not 
worthy of .upport. If he believed that that society 
wasnt doing the work that it proposed to do in 
that country, he for one would never stand upon 
that platform to advocate its claims. He was not 
himself one of the society’s missionaries, he stood 
outside the society, and could, therefore, speak 
with greater freedom of its work. Dr. Mellor had 
said that Ireland was a Fv eagecusd field, and the 
Irish a peculiar people. The province of Ulster 
was about as promising a field as they could desire. 
In Belfast the proportion of Protestants to Roman 
Catholics was as three to one. In other parts the 
Protestant population was considerably larger, but 
in the south and west of Ireland the thing was 
entirely changed. In Limerick there were nine 
Roman Catholics for every Protestant, and perhaps 
the same in Cork and throughout the country, and 
Protestants were gathered together in little hamlets, 
and there was no means of reaching them but by the 
missionaries preaching in cottages and barns. In 
Kerry a gentleman took him up, and showed him, 
across a beautiful bay, some houses which were 


visited his father’s house, he would have been a 

pagan also. By intermarriage with Roman Catholics 

and through neglect of the clergyman, those people 

had become Roman Catholics. He then resolved, 

by God’s blessing, that he would strive with all his 

might that no locality in Ireland should be without 

a missionary to tell them of the unsearchable riches 

of Christ. They had studded all over that county 

small churches. He had heard something lately in 

England about small churches and small men, but 

he did not exactly understand what was meant by 

it. In Ireland some of those small churches were 

most important. He had about six or seven hundred 
members in his church, and God was giving them 
His blessing day after day. But there was a sense 
in which those small charches were more important 
than larger churches, for they were missionary 
centres, and the minister went out and preached 
to the people, and often had seven or eight hundred 
hearers. At Straid Mr. Bain had literally worked 
himself down to the grave, For forty-three years 
his church had been flinging rays of light in every 
direction. Several times that church had been 
emptied by emigration. One morning he sent 
twenty-five families away, and they said, You may 
as well give up. But he said, No, I will stay, and: 
the church was filled up; and though he had not 
been able to do anyshing for twelve months, that 
church is doing a good work, and he said with pro- 
found conviction that it would be one of the most 
disastrous events to give up one of those churches, 
for if they did they would have no centres for 
evangelisation, and there were no means of reaching 
the people of Ireland so well as by evangelistic 
work, ‘They were tired of denominationalism in 
Ireland, and the people were so bound up by 
rules and creeds that they were getting tired 
of it also. People said that Independency was 
not suited to Ireland, but he denied that. He 
loved Independency, because he could go and say 
to the people, ‘‘I don’t want to make you Indepen- 
dents, but to bring you to Christ,” and the people 
flocked out to hear them because they knew they 


hard to solve ; she had been mad for many years 
and had struck wildly at friend and foe, She had 
been robbed by political demagogues, but still 
remained the miserable thing she was. But let 
Christ be preached, and then her moaning would 
cease, and there would ascend from the beantiful 
fields and magnificent mountains the psalm of praise 
and rejoicing, and she would stand upa fair sister 
of that country. The longer he lived in Ireland the 
more he loved her, and he hoped to see the day 
when she would cast off the shackles of priestly 
tyranny, when she would be independent, happy, 
and glorious, because Christ had taken possession 
of her and saved her. (Cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN then announced that a collection 
would be made, and also that the Rev. W. Cuth- 
bertson, who had been announced to speak, was not 
present through domestic affliction. 

The Rev. Dr. WILson seconded the resolution, 
which he said called upon them to express gratitude 
for what had been done in Ireland, and appealed to 
the Christian Church for sympathy and support, 
There was something in the present state of Ireland 
which called upon them to increase their efforts for 
home evangelisation, and there was encouragement 
for their work in the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the 
Irish mind, There never was a time when their 
churches in Ireland were more in need of sympathy 
and encouragement, and never a time when they 
were more willing to respond to it. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the chair- 
man, and the Rev, W. W. Jubb pronounced the 
benediction. 


On Monday afternoon a conference of the friends 
interested in the work of the Irish Evangelical 
Society was held in the Memorial Hall. There were 

resent 8. Morley, Esq., M.P., Mesers. J. Scrutton, 

. R, Spicer, B. Haigh, W. Martin Smith, with 
Revs. Dr. Wilson, W. Roberts, Professor Griffiths, 
J. White, W. W. Jubb, and others, A long con- 
versation followed as to the best means of removing 


were going to preach Christto them. He had been 
labouring in Ireland for forty years, and had 
preached in every county except Clare. He had 
never seen such a work of grace in the same time 
in connection with evangelistic efforts as in the few 
months they had been labouring as evangelists in 
that country. In one place he preached in a room 
over.a stable, and the effluvium was so great that he 
was obliged to use disinfectants. The place was 
filled with a crowd of the wildest sort, and one 
lad who sat just underneath him began to make 
faces at him. He went up to him and asked him 
what he meant by behaving so, and threatened to 
turn him out if he did not desist. Before the ser- 
vice was over the tears were running down that 
wild boy’s cheeks, and he (the speaker) was asked 
to stay that night, and numbers of the people were 
asking what they must do to be saved. There 
were farmers’ houses where the ple gathered 


to hear the Gospel, They had visi about 
130 centres of evangelistic work. They had 


asked no fee or reward, only travelling expenses. 
He wrote to the committee asking for 100/. a year 
to enable them to go on with that work, and hoe 
had no doubt if that could be continued they could 
do more work in that way in one year than in 
three years by the regular way. Roman Catholics 
would come and hear them preach in the public 
hall. He preached every Sunday in the 

ublic hall in Belfast, and had from 800 to 1,000 

earers, including many Roman Catholics. He 
did not believe in special missions to Roman 
Catholics, but he believed in preaching the Gospel 
of Christ and praying for them. A great change 
had passed over the people of Ireland. When he 
was a boy if the priest had said he would turn 
them into a hare or a rabbit, they would have 
turned pale with fear, now they would only laugh 
at him. In Tipperary the priests had to go and 
hide themselves at one election. A wonderful 
change had come over the country, and God seemed 
to be preparing the way for some wonderful 
revelation there. There were cracks here and 
there in that system of religion, and when 
God’s time came there would be a crash which 
would startle the churches, and the shout would 
rise to heaven, ‘‘ Babylon is fallen.” He did not 
think that system would be destroyed by special 
preaching, but they had to keep the flag of truth 
flying, and as sure as God was true that system 
must fall and Ireland be given to Jesus Christ, 
(Cheers.) It had been said, Why don’t you give 
more for the support of your mission in Irelend? 
But they had not been P irl very badly. They 
had about twenty-six or twenty-eight churches in 
the county, and last year those churches gave 
over and above what they gave for the support 
of their ministers, 3,200/, to the London Missionary 
and other missionary societies ; and he thought 
more would have been given to that society if it had 
been asked for. Hs hoped they would have a more 
liberal response in the future. ‘hose churches were 
few in number, and generally of the poorest class 
of people, and they could not expect them to give 
as much as other churches: but wait, and they 
would see that in proportion as the work increased 
they would reap in joy, and see that Ireland was 
worth all their attention. One thing they had 
done; they had prevented Popery from spreading, 
and he feared they had not been doing that in 
England. Not one convert had they got, and they 
were determined to watch Roman priests and 
Anglican priests in Ireland, and to have no counter- 
feit Romanism there. They would preach the 


once occupied by Protestants, but they had all gone 
over to Rome, and he said if the missionary had not 


simple Gospel, for what Ireland wanted was not 
creeds, but Christ. Ireland had been a problem 


the debt which had been incurred, and of increasing 
the interest in the work of the society. Eventually 
the following statement and resolution were agreed 
upon :— 

That this conference has heard with deep regret of 
the difficulty in which the Irish Evangelical Society is 
placed by the reduced income and the heavy debt— 
amounting to 1,5241.—with which its financial year 
closes ; and in view of the statements made by the Rev. 
J. White, of Belfast, and the Rev. Robert Sewell, of 
Londonderry, showing the great need of its continued 
y sree geo and the gool that has been done both in 
church work and by special evangelistic efforts, resolves 
that an — appeal be made for help to clear off the 
present debt and to secure such an income as shall 
obviate the necessity of reducing the grants to—or 
withdrawing them from—any station at which earnest 
Christian work is being carried on. | 


TURKISH MISSIONS’ AID SOCIETY, 


The twenty-third annual meeting of this societ 
was held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Wed- 
nesday last. Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.8.1., presided, 
and amongst those present were the Rev. Dr. 
Blackwood, Rev. H. Jones, Mr, J. E. ‘Howard, 
F.R.S., Colonel Balmain, &c, 

The Rev. Gavin CaRLYLE, M.A., read the 
report, which commenced with a reference to the 
important events of the bo year by which the 
power of the Sultan of Turkey had been much 
curtailed, the Mahomedan influence shaken, and 
full religious liberty guaranteed. The British Pro- 
tectorate of Asia Minor and the occupation of 
Cyprus brought this Protestant country into closer 
relations with those lands, which were associated 
with sacred events, and had a deep interest for all 
Christians. That close relationship brought with 
it special obligations to the Church of Christ. If 
the so-called Christian churches in those lands con- 
tinued to be degraded and idolatrous they would not 
unite the different populations ; butif elevated by the 
pure Gospel they would attract to them the Mahome- 
dans, and unite the different races and fee gem 
and make those countries centres of happiness 
prosperity instead of discord and misery. The 
work of the American missionaries had been carried 
on amidst much difficulty and persecution for forty 
or fifty years, and had been largely blessed. The 


in 1854 by the Turkish Government as an indepen- 
dent community, and had wn since with 
remarkable rapidity. Many churches had been 
planted, and able, eloquent, and spiritual native 
pastors had been sent forth. Many of them were 
supported entirely by their own people, and earnest 
congregations were scattered over Turkey. Bibles 
and religious publications had been sown broad. 
cast over the land, and many even of the priests 
were now earnestly inquiring into those things, 
and some of them preaching the Gospel. If the 
work was maintained with earnestness and 
liberality, if schools for the higher education of 
young men were established, the native pastorate 
increased, and the pious men now being educated 
at the different colleges were sent forth as col- 
porteurs, the Armenian churches might be 

urified and the Gospel be preached therein. 

he Armenians were the most oe rtion 
of the population, and the future of Central Turkey 
was in their hands. The work mene them was, 
therefore, of exceeding importance, and there was 
the most urgent call to Christians to strengthen the 
hands of those engaged in that work. The society 
aided all missions in Turkey, and in Syria also 
schools had been established, and the work amongst 
the female population was of the deepest interest. 
In Egypt much was being done amongst the Copts 


Protestant Armenian community were a 
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and Mahomedans, who were there much more 
accessible than in other parts. The society had 
aided a number of different missions by ts 
' from its central funds and by raising special ae 
Between 3007. and 4001. had been sent to Dr. 
Lansing in t for the completion of four 
churches, 1,130/. for Ossiout College,in Upper Egypt, 
and 5277. toOorfa. The committee earnestly asked 
for increased interest and support from British 
Christians, as theirs was the only Evangelical agency 
that helped all missions in Turkey, which needed 
Peg help because God had so greatly prospered 


em, 
The CHAIRMAN said the statement made respect- 


roved its catholic object, and the catholic manner 
which it carried out that object. It was that 
very catholic object which approved itself to his 
_ judgment, and which he thought ought to enlist on 
its the support of the whole Christian public. 
The society’s object was one that demanded the 
largest ~—— but not being connected with any 
party or denomination it only received a paltry 
au He trusted that that stigma would be 
removed, and that in the future the society would 
reeeive increased support. Reference was made in 
the report to the openings now afforded through 
recent political events for the proclamation of the 
Gospel in the East. The British Protectorate in 
Asia Minor and the _s, of religious libert 
to the Christians in Turkey had extended English 
influence in those countries. For many centuries 
Christianity had slumbered, while Mahomedanism 
was in the ascendant, and it had used the carnal 
weapons of the world in the Crusades, but now it 
rss a nobler — ~s — Cross of Christ to 
ose e. ving lived for many years among 
: the Mehvubedens he knew that the "prospect of 
} their conversion to istianity was far away, but 
: yet some had been led to look into the Koran and 
: compare it with the Bible, and had come to see 


that Mahomedanism was but a phantom of a t 


faith, and they had renounced it. The work of\ 
conversion was not impossible, for all thi mete 
to the 


— to God; and they might look forwa 
| ahomedan mind being influenced by Christianity, 
e indirectly if not di y, and by working through 
\ the Christian churches now established in Asia. 
Mahomedanism was built upon a system which 
could not live, including as it did bigamy and 
female slavery, which demoralised the master as 
well as the slave, and those things would keep it 
from advancing. It was the ba object of the 
society torenovate and organise the Eastern Christian 
churches, and in whatever degree they were able to 
do so they would bring Christianity 
those people. They owed a debt of gratitude to 
the American ies for their exertions, and 
were bound to assist them in their work to the 
utmost of their power. 

The Rev. Dr. Stnctark Paterson moved the 
adoption of the et. Having assumed the pro- 
tectorate of A® inor, this country was to some 
extent a le for the right conduct of its 
affairs, and they had now the opportunity of doing 
Christian work in those lands. It seemed to him 
that the distinction between the inhabitants of 
those countries was more a distinction of religion 
than of race, and if they could unite them in the 
unity of the spirit they would be associated in the 
bond of peace. By endeavouring to bring them to 
the knowledge of Christ they were serving them 
—- socially, and, best of all, spiritually. 

hristians ought to take more interest in those 
lands, which were the cradle lands of Chris- 
tianity, and which he believed would in the 
future be the centre of commerce and every good 
work of faith. He knew the difficulties they had 
to contend with in seeking to introduce the l 
among the Mahomedans, But though they had 
many errors they had borne testimony to the 
a of God, and if Christians could bring 

od’s word and power to bear upon their conscience 

they might expect to find multitudes become 

obedient to the faith. Results had already been 

secured through the Armenian churches, and if 

those churches could be reformed and brought more 

into harmony with Protestant doctrine there would 

be a F ayy exercised in those lands which would 

° be felt to the utmost limit. They would beat secure 
their object by giving support to that society. 

The Rev. . Porter (Boston, U.S.) seconded 
the resolution, and spoke of the great interest felt 
amongst American Christians in the work of mis- 
sions at home and abroad. They selected .their 
very best men for the work, men whose names 
Be would have been prominent in judicial, political, 

> and literary circles, but were enrolled upon the 
missionary records of the last fifty years. They 
had possession of the mission field in Turkey, and 
three of their best men were at work there. There 
were ninety-two churches with re , and 
5,000 communicants, and a large number of Sunday- 


travelled through the country, and communicated 
with those churches, and not only in his judg: 
ment, but in the judgment of the pashas, 
those people stood first as the representatives 
of honesty, truth, cleanliness, and social honour. 
The era of agony had passed away, and there had 
now dawned upon them a day of hope, clustering 
about the education of the people and the wide 
diffusion of the Gospel. There was an awakening 
in Turkey, a yearning and aspiring feeling among 
a hungering people who were disgusted with war 
| and oppressed with taxation. In their four large 
colleges 600 youths were educated. Both Robert 


ing the distribution of the funds of the society | soci 


‘rest in the minds of 


the Armenians were rising up t 1s 
‘importance, and were largely accessible to Christian 


to bear upon - 


schools with 500 and 800 members. He had 


whom one-fourth were pledged to the Gospel 
ministry and one-fourth to the medical profession. 
The governors of those countries were asking for 
those young men for civil work, and they were 
letting them go to occupy places as city officers and 
in town councils, and they were using their power 
to make social improvements among the people. 
Those things were growing up incidentally through 
their mission work. The English people would 
derive benefit from such results, as they would 
probably be brought into closer contact with them 
Fw recent political events, and they should 
therefore recognise the work done by the American 
missionaries by giving them larger aid through that 


ety. 
The resolution was adopted. 
The Rev. Dr, Rarrr moved the following reso- 
lution :— 
That since our last annual meeting important 
changes in the Turkish Empire having ensued by the 
extension of a British Protectorate over Asia Minor and 
the occupation of the Island of Cyprus, it is manifest 
that a Providential call is now made upon British 
Christians to take a of the opportunity thus 
afforded for publishing the Gospel with renewed 
energy throughout that interesting region. 
He wished as much public interest could be created 
in that work as was felt by the Americans for their 
mission in those lands, The catholicity of the mis- 
sion had been more or less against its success, but he 
was hopeful that that catholicity would in future be 
one of the reasons which would promote its success. 
God had poured out a greater spirit of unity, and 
men were now looking beyond the interests of their 
own particular denomination, and drawing towards 
one another, and giving up party names, and learn- 
ing to esteem one another in love. The British 


\| Protectorate would give greater prominence to the 


Society’s work, and ought to create additional inte- 
hristians. He feared there 
was exceptional difficulty in reaching the Maho- 
medan population, and that they were becoming 
more effete. But it was satisfactory to know that 
to positions of 


influence. 

\The Rev. J. Tuten THomas seconded the reso- 
lution; and\pleaded for increased support for the 
mission in the lands of the Bible. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Rey. Dr. BLackwoop moved :— 

The blessing of God having conspicuously favoured 
the exertions of our brethren the American missionaries 
in Turkey, who have at * yomew a number of pious native 
agents in training and ready for employment, this 
society would\ earnestly call upon their eupporters and 
all friends of the Gospel missions to supply the funds 
needed for speedily sending forth these valuable native 
labourers, that being the special object of this society. 
The speaker referred to the origination of the 
society by himself and others atter the Crimean 
war, and said that it had assisted the American 
missionaries who were trying to educate and train 
the natives of\ those countries to become mis- 
sionaries to theit.own countrymen. Reference had 
been made to its ‘catholicity, and he felt that one 
reason why it did\not meet with greater support 
was because it was not denominational. But he 
thought that that should be its commendation, 
because it stretched out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to every agenoy. 

The Rev. W1LLIAM WRIGHT seconded the reso- 
lution, which was adopted. 


The Rev. W. WINGATE proposed, and the Rev. 
GAVIN CARLYLE seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which, having been acknowledged, the 
Rev. Dr. BLackwoop pronounced the benediction. 


The Marquis of Lorne is about to publish prose 
and poetical descriptions of his travels in Canada, 
and the Princess will enrich the volume with 
sketches. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co, will issue almost 
immediately a volume on the Roman provincial 
administration down to the time of Constantine the 
Great, by Mr. W. T. Arneld, B.A., of University 
College, Oxford. To this essay the Arnold prize 
was awarded in 1870, 
Co-operative associations are now being formed 
for almost every object, and we have been asked to 
call attention to an advertisement of one that pur- 
poses to supply meat to the public in London and 
the suburbs, and which wili be found elsewhere. 
The coloured bishop, Bishop Hillery, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, San 
Francisco, California, is expected to preach next 
Sunday, May 25, morning, 11 a.m., and evening, 
630 p.m., at Finsbury Chapel (the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Anslane’s). | 
May-TimE 1N EnGuanvD.—The following sonnet 
was written by Hartley Coleridge in May, 1832. 
It is just as applicable to the present ungenial 
month, which it is some consolation to know is not 
without precedent. ‘‘ History repeats itself” in 
regard to the seasons, as with other things :— 
Is this the merry May of tale and song ? 
Chill breathes the north, the sky looks chilly blue, 
The waters wear a cold and iron hue, 

Or wrinkles as the crisp wave creeps along, 

Much like an ague-fit. The starry throng 
Of flow’rets droop, o’erdone with drenching dew, 
Or close their leaves at noon, as if they knew 

And felt, in helpless wrath, the season’s wrong, 

Yet in the half-clad weods, the busy birds 
Chirping with all their might to keep them warm, 
The young hare flitting from her ferny form, 

The vernal lowing of the amorous herds, 
And swelling buds, impatient of delay 


College and the college at Ossiout were crowded, 
and there were eighty young men in training, of 


Declare it should be, though it is not, May. 


Glewnings. 
scent pmenin | 

If your foot is asleep, do not be alarmed ; the 
poet tells us that the sole is not dead that slumbers. 

A little girl, after profound reflection, sitting in 
her little chair by the fire, asked, ‘‘ Mamma, how 
does a step-mother walk ?”’ 

‘* When is a man a coward ?” asked a teacher of 
mental philosophy. ‘‘ When he runs away from a 
cow,” answered a pupil. 

A large ground shark measuring five feet was 
captured the other day in the Medway at 
Rochester. 

An Oxford Professor condoling with a student 
on his low position in his class must have been 
comforted when the student replied, ‘‘ Well, never 
mind. I presume I am as much to blame as you 
are.’ 

A gentleman in New Orleans was agreeably 
surprised to find a plump turkey served up for his 
dinner, and inquired of his servant how it was 
obtained. ‘*‘ Why, sir,” replied Sambo, ‘‘ dat 
turkey has. been roosting on our fence tree nights. 
So dis morning I seize him for de rent ob de 
fence.” 

4 Higuiy SPECULATIVE CLERGYMAN.—Accordin 
tothe New York Tribune it has fallen tothe lot o 
a Lutheran clergyman to ascertain to his own full 
satisfaction the dimensions of heaven. It is, he 
says, square, and contains somewhat over 
946, 000,000,000,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. Each 
person who goes to heaven is to have an apartment 
about the size of an ordinary hotel bedroom, and of 
such apartments he estimates the existence of 
39,541, 166,666,666,666,666, with a fraction of two- 
thirds of a room remaining ! 

SLEEPLESSNESS.—A week or two ago we inserted 
a paragraph on this subject. A correspondent sends 
us what he thinks is a more effectual remedy for 
the ailment :—Take a chamber-towel, fold it into 
four thicknesses and lay it across the chesat,\ it 
should be wide enough to go under the arms on each 
side, by which it will be kept in place, lie on your 
side perfectly still, and sleep will soon come. Sleep- 
lessness in most cases arises from disordered stomach 
which the above application will frequently remove 
and, produce — If the towel be slightly damp 
from use if, will be none the less effectual. Rub the 
chest, well dry on rising. 

ENEMIES OF TELEGRAPHY.—An official report 
from Sumatra states that frequent disturbances 
of telegraphic communication are caused in that 
island by elephants. During the three years 
1875-78 there have been sixty serious interruptions 
traceable to this cause. Asan instance, the report 
says: ‘*On May 25, 1876, the Mnara-Dura-Lahat 
line was completely destroyed for a length of three 
pauls, and the wires and insulators were hidden 
away ina cane thicket. All the repairs executed 
during the day were regularly destroyed by night, 
and this for three nights running.” Besides the 
systematic hostility of the elephants, the numerous 
tigers, bears, and white buffaloes make it both 
difficult and dangerous to keep an efficient watch 
on the telegraph lines where they pass through 
thick jungle. Both the greater apes and the little 
monkeys seem to regard the lines as set up for the 
purpose of affording them the opportunity of 

ractising special gymnastic exercises, swingin 

rom the wires, breaking them, and carrying o 
the insulators. 

An ELEPHANT’ GRATITUDE.—A story comes 
from Tenbury, near Ludlow, where Wombwell’s 
Menagerie has been paying a visit, which illustrates 
the well-known character of the elephant for 
humane feelings in a remarkable degree, Among the 
animals was a very fine female elephant, called 
* Lizzie,” which was attacked with a violent fit of 
colic, and suffered intensely. A local chemist, whose 
success as an animal doctor is well known, treated 
Lizzie, and saved the animal’s life. On the pro- 
cession passing the chemist’s shop on Friday, the 
elephant immediately recognised her benefactor, 
who was standing at the door of his shop, and, going 
to him, gracefully placed her trunk in his hand. 
The chemist visited the exhibition at night, and 
met with an unexpected reception from his former 
patient. Gently seizing the ‘‘ doctor” with her 
trunk, the elephant encircled him with it, to the 
terror of the audience, who expected to see him’ 
crushed to death, but ‘‘ Lizzie” had no such inten- 
tion, and after having thus demonstrated her 
gratitude by acts more eloquent than words, she 
released the doctor from her embrace and proceeded 
with her appointed task. 


WarninG! Recxitr’s Paris BLug.—The marked supe- - 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—viz., a flood of imitations, ‘The merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. ‘The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see | 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue”’ on each packet. 

“Co:a LEAF, WorpswortnH’s CHEMICAL Foop oF 
HEALTH,” prepared from “ Erythroxylon-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. Ils. ]4d., 2s. 9d., 5s., and 15s; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

CHILDREN TEETHING —Mrs. Johnson’s Soothiog Syrup 
cannot ivjure the most delicate infant, contains no narcotic, 
and gives immediate relief. See Barclay and Sons’ name on 
stamp. Of all chemists, 2s 9d. per botile. 

Do your “DyEInG” at Home.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judsou’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
every where, 
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Pirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 


LONG.—May 14, at Oakhill, near Bath, the wife of Eustace 
Earl Long, Congregational minister, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 
ACKLAND—KING,.—April 16, at the Brixton Independent 
Church, by the Rev, J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., and the Rev. 
Thomas Stepbenson, B.A., Joseph Ackland, of Br xton, 
second son of William Ackland, of Plymouth, to Florence, 
second daughter of the late William B. King, of Brixton- 


rise. 

BATEMAN—WHINCOP.—May 13, at Abney Congrega- 

_ tional Church, Stoke Newington, by Rev. Wm. Spensley, 
the Rev. John Bateman, of Belgrave-road Tabernacle, 
Leicester, to Louisa, youngest daughter of George 
Whincop, of Stoke Newington. | 

HARLEY—BICKERTON.—May 17, at Holly Park, 
Crouch-hill, by the father of the bridegroom, assisted by 
the Rev. Robert Harley, F.R.S., andthe Rev. Ratph W. G. 
Hunter, brother-in-law of the bride, Robert William 
James, elder son of the Rev. William Harley, of Deal, to 
Ada Mary, younger caughter of John Bickerton, Esq., 
Hornsey -lane, London. 

DEATH, 

NICHOLAS.—May 14, at 156, Cromwell-road, S.wW., Dr. 

Thomas Nicholas, Author of “Annals, &c., of Wales,” 


_ aged 59. 


Epps’s GLYCERINE JUJUBES.—CAUTION !—These effec- 
tive and agreeable confections are sold by most Chemists ; by 
others, however, attempts are often made at substitution. 
We therefore deem it necessary to caution the public that 
they can only be obtained in boxes, 6d. ard 1s., labelled 
JAMES Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Thread- 
needle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLs are the medicive most in repute for 
curing the multifarious maladies which attack humanity 
when wet and cold weather gives place to more genial 
temperature. In short, these Pills afford relief, if they fail 
of being an absolute remedy, in all the disturbances of circu- 
lation, digestion, and nervous energy which at times oppress 
a vast portion of the population. Under the wholesome, 
ey ing, and strengthening powers exerted by these excel- 

ent Pilis, the tongue becomes clean, tle appetite improves, 
digestion is quickened, and assimilation reudered perfect. 
Holloway’s medicine possesses the highly estimable property 
of cleansing the whole mass of blood, which, in its renovated 
condition, carries purity, strength, and vigour to every tissue 
of the body. 

PERFECTION.—Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’s WoRLD’s HAIR 
RESTORER is offered to the public with full confidence in its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world, Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing preparation to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 

owth. The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use. That most objectiopable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly and permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
EEE 


Adbertisements. 
—_>— 
ho LIVER AND STOMACH PAD 


" Ode WITHOUT MEDICINE 
Li COMPLAINTS, 

[SD IGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
Bi LlousnEss, DIARRH@A, 
Jp AUNDICE, age 
FR BEUMATISM, 

(our. CONSTIPATION. 


eox ROBERT FLEMING, Fleming’s Hotel, 
Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, W.—“ Gentlemen,— 
It is now exactly eight months since I had the good 
fortune to try one of your ‘Stomach and J.iver Pads.’ 
At that time, and indeed for many years at close 
intervals, I had been a sufferer from indigestion, until 
at last [ was constantly claiming the assistance of 
the medical man or the chemist’s shop, and was told 
it would end in congestion of the liver or jaundice. 
But from the lst of May last, when | first applied one 
of your Pads, I have not taken so much as a seidlitz 
powder, and have enjoyed perfect health. I look 
upon its effect as so wonderful in my case that if 
your charge was £50 instead cf 15s., I should, to 
save my life, feel bound to have one by me, Its effect 
has been equally marvellous in the case of my porter, 
a young, strong man, who gave up his situation in 
despair Jast June, from stomach and liver being 
wrong, told by his medical man that he was used up. 
On leaving me for the country he took with him one 
of your Pads, and in three days wrote to say he was 
allright. He is still with me, and looks on the Pad 
as not ouly having saved his situation, but he believes 
his life. Its effect has been equally wonderful in the 
case of my niece,a young married woman, told by 
her medical man (and believed by her), ina very bad 
way, near congestion of the liver. Since using the 
Pad enjoys — health—weskness, sickness, and 
fainting fits all gone. Indeed, after my experience it 
seems to me little short of wholesale murder that the 
Pad is not in general use in all our large hospitals.— 
With grateful thanks, [ remain, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, ROBERT FLEMING.” 


—— = 


HE HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
No. 10, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


We OE I OI isa isisiscissrevenersaododardinrcea 7s. 6d, 
Price of regular size pad ............:sc.scsseseeseseeeees 10s, Od, 
Price of special size pad (extra size and strength) 15s, Od, 
Price of extra nade pad for Enlarged Liver and 

ON iat i staluowdnscneadtacs 358. Od 
Absorptive Medicinal body plaster:, each............ 2s. 6d 
Absorptive Medicinal foot plasters, per pair,........ 2s, 6d 


Absorption ealt, 1s. per package, 5s. for six packages. 
Sent by post free on receipt of cheque or P.O. order 
— to order of C, Cristadoro, Vere Street Post Office, 
ndon, 
_ Consultations free of charge. A competent la’y always 
in attendance at the Ladies’ Department. Pamphlets sent 
post free on application. , 


yy tuto" HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Puirpson and Miss Hit, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. 

The SUMMER TERM is from TUESDAY, May 6ru, to WEDNESDAY, Jvty 30rn. 

References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dats, Birmingham. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 


(3 **+>5 YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, 


Six Resident Masters, 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application. 


UTHERLAND AOUSE 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS, 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on application. 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified Englieh and Foreign 
Governesses. 

Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SBA. 
TAFFORD HOUSE, 
51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


A FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 
the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 
witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for « 
governess-pupil (Minister’s Danghter preferred).— Address, 
the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
ecoad, Camden-road, N. 


HE MISSES ROWLAND, formerly of 

Henley, RECEIVE a select number of PUPILS, 
whom they educate. Assisted by certificated teachers and 
professors. Prospectuses, testimonials on application, Young 


ladies from India received. Spe 
Marchmont House, Selina Crescent, Crouch End, N. 


in COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL 


HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this Schoo) have passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society dnd the College of Preceptors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ir 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe pug “bat 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J.and J. W. Marsh. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, YORK HOUSE, 
; HARBORNE, near Birmingham. 


Miss Davis receives the daughters of gentlemen for board 
and education. 

Pupils prepared for the Cambridge andother Examinations. 

References are kindly permitted to’ Rev. J. Angus, D.D., 
President of Regent’s-park College ; Rev. J. Traffurd, M.A., 
late President of Serampore College, and others. 

Prospectus, with view of Residence, on application. 

The Half-term will begin on Monday, June 9th, 


FACT HOUSE, SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A.,, 
(Gold Medallist) = of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes, The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, ngar WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 183]. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


sig gs W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 

petent Masters. 3 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esgq., J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J.R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 

“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Report, Midsummer, 1874, 

‘he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora. 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provir'e |. 

he course of instruction includes all branches of «a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 


at the Universities. 
assed the last CAMBRIDGE 


FIFTEEN BOYS 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
ag neg emetic. spr eer aren’ 5 ih 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the ool Premises, 


Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. iris 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HreaD MA8TER— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London, 
SEcOND MasTER— 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (Londou), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship ...............seeeseees 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship,,............cceecseses 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship................+++0s 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, . 
Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P, Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


SECOND TERM from May lst to Juty 31st. 


Established 1857. 


Fs SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


Professors attend for the accomplishments. Careful train- 
ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. 
Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 
Lady Principal. 


— OXFORD, 


Pcincipal—Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


Chairman of Committee—Rev. J. PERCIVAL, President 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Secretaries. 


Hon. Mrs. VERNON HARCOURT, Cowley Grange, Oxford. 
Mrs, T. H. WARD, 5, Bradmore-road, Oxford. 


An Association having been formed in Oxford for ya 
moting the Higher Education of Women, this Halt will be 
OPENED in OCTOBER next as a home for students 
attending the Lectures of the Association. 

Five Exhibitions, tenable at the Hall for two years, will be 
competed for in June next, Of these. one will be open 
without restriction ; four are offered only to ladies who intend 
to become teachers, Names of Candidates to be tent in by 


HALL, 


May 27. 

Further particulars may be obtained from either of the 
Secretaries, or from the Principal, whose present address is, 
41, Seymour-street, London, W 


SL Aero CHURCH AND CHAPEL 
UNION, 


4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHAKRING CROSS, W.C. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the above Society will be 
held in EXETER HALL (Lower Room), TUESDAY 
EVENING, May 27, 1879. 


The Chair will be taken by ROBT, BAXTER, Esq., at 
Seven o’clock p.m, 

The following gentlemen will take pert in the Meeting :— 
Rev. R, J. Simpson, Rector of St. Clement’s Danes; Kev. 
Burman Cassin, Rector of St. George’s, Sonthwark; Rev. 
R. H. Lovell, of Victoria Park; Rev. Frith, of Gunners- 
bury ; Rev.. W. Tyler, of Spitalfields ; Rev. C. J. Whitmore, 
of Whitefield Presbyterian Church, Drury-lane; Capt, 
J. Smith ; Col. J. W. F. Sandwith, 


R. GOUGH’S FAREWELL LECTURE in 
London will be delivered atthe METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE, on TUESDAY, May 27, at 7.30 p.m. 
Chairman, Sir WILFRID LAWSON, Bart., M.P. Admis- 
sion—Upper Gallery, 1s.; Area, 2s.; Lower Gallery, 3s, 
Tickets may be obtained at the Offices of the National 
Temperance Lesgue, 337, Strand; also from 8, W. Part- 
ridge & Co., 9, Paternoster Row; 8. Harris & Co., 5, Bishops. 
gate-street Without; aud Hardwicke and Bogue, 192, 
Piccadilly ; B. Buckmaster, 47, Newington Butts; Mr, Brown, 
19, Temple-street, and at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 


HE CONGREGATION Worshipping in 
WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, having Kesoived to 
lece a BUST of the late Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN in the 
Yhapel, and to erect to his memory an ORGAN equal to the 
requirements of the Building, confidently APPEAL to 
former worshippers in their midet now scattered throughout 
the country, and feel assured that they will be glad to con- 
tribute towards the Memorial to one who was dear to them 
as a man, and to whom they owe a lasting debt of gratitude 
as a pastor and teacher. . 

It is also anticipated that, whilst the Congregation are 
doing their utmost to meet the very considerable outlay in 
repairs and renovation, as well as the cost of the Memorial, 
that other friends, who on persona! or public grounds were 
attached to the late Pastor, will be glad to unite in erecting 
to his memory this mark of esteem and affection. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received and 
knowledged by the Pestor, 
ae HENRY SIMON, 
3, Woodfield Villas, Streatham, London, 8.W. 
d also by the ‘l'reasurer, 
cto W, M.SEAMAN, 
Tower House, Putney, London, 8.W. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—india and China 
pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from 1s, 6d. per lb. ‘Supplied to Agents at Importer’s prices 
No licence required.—Write for particulars and press 


opinions to OLIVER, OLiIver, and Co., Tea Importers, 
23 1, Southgate-road, London, N. 
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HOW WE WASH AT HOME WITHOUT RUBBING OR BOILING. 


BY HARPER TWELVETREES’ NICE, EASY, ECONOMICAL, AND EXPEDITIOUS PROCESS. 


WRITTEN FOR ANXIOUS, HARD-PRESSED MOTHERS BY MRS. H. SHELDON-WILLIAMS, 


NTRODUCTION.—We were dreadfully bothered with the washing. 
Every week brought some demand for ready money—and not a small demand—for 
there were five children, besides a baby, our two sélves, and a servant, all to be ** wash ae 
as I once heard a woman call it. The money — one week had to be paid again the 
next, just the same; there was no end toit. Then the washing was so badly done. The 
clothes were a dreadful colour, and never smelt sweet, Children’s frocks and pinafores, 
y trimmed, came back from their first washing with a dirty salmon-colour braid 
pe age of the brilliant scarlet, and the sheets and tablecloths had all to be orna- 
mented tches at the corners where the laundress had pegged them to the line, and 
then flicked hem down in a hurry, without taking off the pegs. Everything wore out in 
a ec way. Complaints were useless. It was either bad drying weather, or the wind 
had too high, or co apenas gue of information) the sun spoiled the colour of the 
clothes. If we said much, her was in the air, and we were told that she had washed 
°F ‘We had long hed blankets end woollen thing 
e ong ets and woollen things washed at home in despair at the ruined 
lankets and shrunk socks, which could by no means be dragged on the children’s feet : 
but this took seme time every week. Inthe midst of our perplexity we saw one day in 
the papers these words (grateful sight to a poor mother)— 


‘* A FORTNIGHT’S FAMILY WASH in Four Hours, without rubbing or boiling 


by using HARPER TWELVETREES’ renowned Five Guinea VILLA WASHER, 


Wringer, and Mangler (three machines in one), Carriage paid; free trial; easy pay- 
ments. Illustrated prospectus post free from Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 
40, Finsbury-circus, London, E.C.’’ 


‘* Here,’’ I said to my husband, “is surely the thing for us.’”? We debated ways and 
means; we sent for a prospectus; next for a machine on trial, and when we had had ita 
week determined to keep it as a most valuable family help. Aft first, that blessed machine 
was to be heard rumbling at all hours of the day and almost night. The tablecloth was 
put through the mangle after every meal, and Sarah showed me with pride a collar and 
pair of cuffs which she had washed, and then put through the rollers till they were dry 
enough to starch and iron. 

here must be many mothers almost worried to death between their natural desire to 
see their children always pretty and clean, and the necessity of considering the cost of 
washing. The thought of them has made me write these lines, hoping t hat others may 
profit by my experience. I shall say nothing but what I have proved to be true 
myself, and any mother will feel that what Iam doing she too may do. 


ree oe oe lite yaw brochure entitled “HOW WE WASH AT HOME” (from which the above paragraphs are quoted) will be forwarded post free, on application to HARPER 


FREE TRIAL of 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving, Time-saving, and Clothes-saving 


ury Circus, London, E.C.; and if the busy anxious mothers for whom Mrs. Sheldon-Williams has written should follow her plan of first sending for a 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, & MANGLER 


_ (Three Machines in One), and would adopt the Nice Easy Plan of Washing, in place of the antiquated and tedious process 
of ‘' Soaping-in,” Rubbing, Brushing, and Boiling, they would be surprised how Easily, Pleasantly, Economically, and Expeditiously a 
FORTNIGHT’S FAMILY WASHING may be done. 


of the ** family wash,’’ by his persevering advocacy of the ‘‘SCIENOE OF 
WASHING,” during the p , ears, has not only considerably reduced the time, 
, an se to a minimum, but has converted the day of wretchedneuss, dis- 


comfort, and th exercise ; while 
the voluminous letters received from Purchasers of the ‘‘ VILLA WASHER”? from all 
parts of the om, express the most emphatic and unqualified satisfaction with its 
ee: ease of working, and immense ing power, thoroughly washing every kind 
of without the least injury, doing the work better than by hand-rubbing in a 
third cf the usual time, and effecting a considerable — labour, fuel, soap, and the 
wear-and-tear of clothes. Should the Mater, moreover, be willing to give occasional 
directions during the progress of the ‘‘ wash,’’ the efficiency of the Machine would be 
considerably iamvennel by her superintendence, and she would be elated by seeing the 
basketeful of beautifully-cleansed, well-rinsed, and snow-white clothes, all washed and 
brought in dry, ready for mangling, by four o’clock in the afternoon. 


FREE TRIAL.—To enable intending purchasers properly to appreciate the advan- 
tages of the VILLA WASHER, Harper Twetvertnrezs solicits a Free Trial of the 
Machine before making a definite purchase. No charge is made for Trial, ner for 
Carriage; there will be no risk and no obligation to purchase if the Machine is not 
approved, and no expenses for Return Carriage. Should the trial be considered satis- 
factory, a liberal discount is allowed for cash, or EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT by 
monthly instalments can be arranged to meet the convenience of purchasers; in all such 
cases every payment will be accredited in full—no interest or expenses will be charged, and 


no addition whatever will be made to the price. It must be noted that as the Instalment 
Payments will be earned, or saved, by the Machine itself, no addition will be made to the 
present household expenditure by having one, which Pater will be delighted to know. 
i one — GUARANTEED, and sent carriage paid to any Railway Station 
in Great Britain. 


*,* In addition to the above, Harper Twelvetrees’ Washing Machines, with Tub complete, at 25s. 6d. ; India Rubber Clothes-Wringers, 25s.; and Household Mangle and Wringer at 
50s., are supplied, Carriage Paid, on EASY INSTALMENT TERMS to suit all classes. 


Mr. C. Pamuent, St. Saviour’s Villa, Bury 8t. Edmunds, | 


writes :—‘‘ My work is on a locomotive engine, consequently 
my clothes are vy dirty. The machine will thoroughly 
clean four dirty m ics’ white duck jackets in ten minutes, 
as well or than my wife can in an hour and a-half, 
with ce! c? eo seepickt aa” td) laohe the pnp od 
occupi e from a.m. p.m., now she 
has all done in s Bot hours, and the Copper Fire is out Five 
Hours sooner than it used to be e saving in Firing, as 
well as Soap, is very great, and the Drying is soon done.’ 
The Rev. J. Rosinsox, C 1 House, Great Sampford, 
Essex :—*‘ Mrs. Robinson likes the Machine very much, and 
finds it more economical than a a woman to wash; and 
with the aid of the servant, aged fourteen, our fortnight’s 
wash for six in family is done in four hours. The clothes are 
_ into soak over night, and require no rubbing on Washing- 
ay. 


The Rev. J. Puan, Heston House, Wood Green :—* My 
wife is much indebted to you for your useful machine, and 


LETTERS OF APPROVAL. 


constantly recommends it to her friends. With one-third of 
the labour, half the time, and much fuel saved, she is quite 
satisfied with the result of several trials of the ‘ Villa 
Washer.’ It makes ‘domestic burdens light’ in a sense 
never thought of by the poet. From the nature of my 
calling, I spend much time at home ; but now the study no 
longer dread s the laundry ; so that I can unite in Mrs. P.’s 
congratulations upon the success of the machine.’’ 


Mrs. Swam, 18, Stoke Newington-green, London, N. :— 

“ Last week I washed eighteen blankets, two heavy counter- 

anes, and several winter skirts with the ‘ Villa Washer’ in 

our hours. They were all washed and dried within the day, 

and eight of them were also aired ready to put on the beds 
the same night.’’ 


Mr. James Parkman, Laundryman, 5, Edward’s-lane, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington, N.:-‘‘I have fully tested 
your Villa Washer in my laundry in a variety of ways, and 
can honestly say it is the most tremendous washer I have 


ever handled in my life. I can take six table cloths from a 
heap of fifty—dirty and dry—place them in the Washer with 
about nine gallons of very hot suds, and can wash and wring, 
riase and wring, blue and wring, starch, dry, mangle, 
and iron them in twenty minutes. I wash 18 dozen 
collars and ladies’ cuffs in ten minutes; 60 hotel table- 
eloths in an hour; 10 dozen bedroom towels per hour ; 
84 dozen shirts per hour; 14 dozen sheets per hour; 
and counterpanes, blankets, dining-room curtains, and such 
things, in proportion. I can recommend your Villa Washer 
to laundresses in particular, as being just what they require, 
and 1 am sure the saving may be reckoned at between 40s. 
and 50s. per week. Any person can see the above statements 
verified if they feel disposed to come to the above address.’’ 


G. W. Smita, Esq., Morden-road, Merton :—*‘ We are 
immensely pleased with the Villa Washer, and have con- 
tinued satisfaction in its use, the clothes looking cleaner and 
clearer than by ordinary hand-rubbing ; and the washing is 
always done before dinner.” 


Illustrated Prospectuses Post Free of Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry Engineer, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


WORKS—BURDETT ROAD, BOW ROAD, 


E. 


*," The Manufacture and Sale of Washing and Soap Powder by Harper Twelvetrees are entirely Discontinued. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED OAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid us Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


“* He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
: THE EARS. 


HE Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulars on the above subjects, free to any person, showin 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured. 
Many most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 
ple are hearing Sermons and Lectures to-day who would 
ave remained deaf had they not spplhed to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
in the kingdom to try it, if it be in his or her power ? 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK S1'REET, NOTTINGHAM 
Pastor OF ExeTeR HALL Cnuurct. 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages. 
Crown 8yo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, ¢ Paternoster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons ere quaint and humorous, containing 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read 
em!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
ngraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons are 
unlike all others, Sent post free from the Author, 


BEAVESTAFF’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


566, JERMYN STREET, W. 
PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 


AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. _ Workmanship war- | 


ranted. Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINsTEAD, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


F, H. MIALL, 27, Kina Srreet, LIVERPOOL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT ANI 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Typ esse. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No, 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
ad many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
ion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 

be taken compulsorily. | 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 
x Islington, London, begs to inform Ministers and 
others that he still contimues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated on a very much improved 
rinciple. Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 
as had 25 years’ practical experience. 


Works: Canonbury, 


RGAN for SALE.—A Splendid Three-Manual 

by WILLIS. Thirty-six stops (vox humana). In 

erfect condition. No reasonable offer refused,—W. H. 
aite, 10, Oxford Street, Liverpool. 


“EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of Mr. WM. 
STOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, London, W. Class on Tuesdays, 3 and 8,30, 
“Stokes on Memory,” by post, fourteen stamps. Memory 
Globe, 14 stamps. 


—~_ | 


L, ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 


87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Beds from ls. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 


See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 


“We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”— 
J, Rosperts, Bourne. se 

‘As on all previous visits, I can testify that this 1s the 
most comfurtable home I find when away from home.” — 
W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C,W. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
B POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in ld., 2d., 4d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 
and 5a, packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. 0d. 
VY vwe Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker 


1G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, H.C,  Faetory 


Barringtou-road, 8.W. 


EMOVING or WAR i HOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made 
the BEDFORD PANTEC HNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—A ddresg, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 


Immediately Opposite the British Musewm, 
A. hee be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis and port free, which explains the oun!) 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862 ; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


—— 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H, Jones, Esq. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — METEMPSY- 
CHOSIS, by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—THE 
FAIRY DELL,a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, Musical Enter- 
tainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted b 
Mr. OscAR HARTWELL, at 4 and 9, The ELECTRI 
LIGHT; GAS: what it does and can do; The STEAM 
ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. Kt1ne.—The ZULU WAR, by 
Mr. W. R. May.—VOYAGES 1N THE AIR, and THE 
WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. 
Hrrwortn.— STOKES ON MEMORY.—LEOTARD the 
Automaton.— Diver, Diving Bell, &c.—Admission, ]s. Open 
at 12 and 7; carriages at 5 and 10, 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 3-6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALI,. and CO.’8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature thus— 


Lea Geivaus 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 


*,* Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

\/ end, 28s, cash; Wallsend—Class B, 26s. cash; Best 

Inland, 25s. cash; Inland, Class B, 233. cash; Nuts, 20s 
Best Coke, 138. Cash on delivery, 


Central Office: 13, Cornhil), and Brighton. 


. 
2 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND., 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 28s.; Wallsend Seconds, 27s. ; 

best Wigan, 24s.; best Silkstone, 24s.; best Stafford, 23s. ; 
new Silkstone, 238.; Derby “— 2ls,.; Barnsley, 21s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 193.; Cobbles, 19s.; Nuts, 19s.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 12s. per 12 cwt. Cash, Screened, 
Depdts, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; 
Great Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; 
SouthTottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park- 
basiv, N.W, ; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


BEST QGPRING ]/EDICINE. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


These invaluable preparations are universally 
recognised as the most suitable Medicine at this 
time of the year, cooling the Blood, and 
giving a healthy tone to the Stomach. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Fr er ee 
J AM has the Testi y of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising ” cok Tes. 


failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Also 


ror VELLIES use 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economicai Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 
12—6d. Packets GELATINE, 
12—3d. i CITRIC ACID, 
]—I1s. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
Sufficient to make 12 Quarts Jelly, 
PRICE 10s. 
May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 


Warehousemen, &c., &c, The several articles may also be 
hought separately as heretofore. 


TO BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN, 


EFORE PURCHASING YOUR SEEDS, 

sendfor my Assortment of HARDY ANNUALS, 
Thirteen Large Packets, with Name, Colour, Height, and 
Cultural Directions on each. Also CATALOGUE and 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK, contiining Forty-one 
Pages of useful information, and Thirty-seven Illustrations. 
All post free for fourteen stamps.~G. WISE, Seedsman, 
Florist, &c., 17, Mile End Road, London, EF. 


j 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


—_—— 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 
ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashiona)le circles, and may, indeed, be worn by the Priuce or 
the Peasant. Itiaa ob Falgy set-off toany Gentleman. The 
longer it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 10:, 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a P.0.0, for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post, lf not approved of, money 


returned. 
3 JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son oF THE Rev. E. J. SILverton), 
9, PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Se) 


Class Class Class Class 
A B C D 
- 
Surr aseccioninied 36s. 42s 50s 59s 
RT  cicevieeens 17s. 6d. 21s 288 33s 
"[‘rousers | 128.64. | 188. 14s. | 175. 6d. 
Overcoars. 218, 288, 838. 42s. 
LSTER”’...| 30s. 42s. 50s. 60s. 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 16s. 20s. 24s, 288. 
Do. OVERCOAT] 12s. 6d. | 168.64. | 218. 24s. 
Do. ** ULSTER’’| 15s. 6d. 20s. 25s. 298. 
Class |. Class Class Class 
E F G H 
Suir seoiitnilaniaicia 758 81s 948 102s 
Tron sali sidan 42s. 45. 55s. 60s. 
ROUSERS ...| 22s. 24s, 26s, 28s. 
Overcoar oo-| 60s. E5s. 65s. 70s. 
LSTER’’...| 70s. 75s. 84s, 100s. 
OY8’ SUIT ...| ais. 86s. 40s. — 
Do. OVERCOAT) 27s, 80s. 86s. — 
Do.“*ULSTER”| 82s. 88s. 42s, — 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 16s. 
‘the Ready-made equal to thrse made to order. 


Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. 

“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS’”’ (Registered) 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRAVEL @ SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls,, and 2s, 6d, 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.0. 


USE 
AND BUMSTED’S 
SEA TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 
SALT. 


HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO, 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E.C. 


LAMPARD’S 
I/- COFFEE. 
2/- TEA. 


BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR MONEY. 
SENT ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
GEO. LAMPARD, 44, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


/The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
—: and the daintiest dishes more delicious, To Chops, 
teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, at 
6d., 1s, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GoopALL, Backnoussg and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, aud an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets ; 
6d, ls., 2s, and 5s. Tins. 


Prepared by GooDALL, BAcKHOvusE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE, 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., &c. Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. | 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, ls., ls. ljd., 28., and 
' 2a, 3d. each bottle. 


Prepared by GoODALL, BacKnovuss and Co., Leeds, 


GOODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER, 


3 FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the preparation of @ good Custard. Give 
it a Trial, ) 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and ls. each, by Grocers, Chemists 
Italian Warehousemen, Xc. | 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co.. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


66 A RCHIMEDEAN ” LAWN MOWER 


has been awarded 


IGHEST PRIZE AT PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION, 1878: and the Jury in their 
Report eay:—‘ The § ARCHIME- 
DEAN’ did the best work of any 
Lawn Mower Exhibited.” 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HON. 
ae MENTION, VIENNA, 
873. 
SILVER MEDAL, VIENNA, 1870. 
Na MEDAL, HAMBURGH, 


66 A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
was the only Lawn Mower used, aud 
specially ore in preference to all 
other Mowers, for cutting the grass 
en the most conspicuous parts of the 
Paris Exhibition Grounds, 


66 A 2CHIMEDEAN » LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS. Delivered carriage free 
to all stations. Illustrated Catalogue 
and ‘Testimonials post free on appli- 
cation, : 


66 RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
A WILLIAMS & Co. LiMITED, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames 
Street, Londen. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle <a Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin, 


~ ne ee a eal 


ed 
3 Etheg > 


~~ mimosa 
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DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD. 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


“WHAT CAN 


E. G@ WOODS 


HALF-GUINEA 


Light Steel Frames, Brazilian Pebbles. 


_E. G. WOOD, Ophthalmic Optician, 74, Cheapside, London. 


YOU SEE?” 


SPECTACLES, 


Unsurpassed for Manufacture and Fit. 


““WHAT CAN YOU SEE?” a Treatise on Perfect and Imperfect Vision, with 
Rules for the Preservation of the Sight, and instructions for testing the power of 


the Vision. By A. A. Wood, A.K.C. 


Post free, Six Stamps. 


~ WESTWARD 
HOY” 


“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco ; to be a lone 
man’s Compauion, a Bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad man’s Cordial, a 
wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There’s no Herb like it under the canopy 
of heaven,’—Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho.” 


In 1 og., 2 og., and 4 os. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


Ww. 


WILLS: 


D. & H. O WILLS. 


KINAHAN’S 
a 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.”’ 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| always use it myself, and recommend to my patients, 


TRANSPARENT 


In preference to any other, as being 


More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.’ 
THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 


JAMES STARTIN. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEARS’ 


MR. 


SOAP, 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and speedily cures the most obstinate corns. All 

sufferers should try it. Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 

ps - stamps.— LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford-street, 
ndon. 3 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


(MLARKE'S 
PV ORLD-FAMED 
‘ Boop MIXTURE 


TRADE Marx—“Bioop MIxTURE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PUR:FIER AND RESTORER 


@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce-. 
K* rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysi , Itch, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. | 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 

MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL, —Cleanse 

the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelirgs will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted f.ee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution o, 


either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to. 


test its value, 


LARKE’s WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX: 

TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s, 6d, each, and in cases 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient tc 
effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-staud- 
ing cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent for 30 
or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, 


F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln, 


% Indigestion, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Headache, 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


eee 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 21st April, 1876, : 
St. Faith’s, Norwich, 


Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until 1 took your Pills, which I purchased of 

our agents, Meesre, Braddock and Bagshaw, of 
Veshehinn aineah 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great bless‘ng to me. Before I 
took your Pills, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you [ am better now than I have been for 
ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 
ills. Lam never without them, aud the best of all 
is I have never needed a doctor since, 

l remain, yours truly, 
MRS. RATCLIFFE. 


Wituess, John Harrop, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, 


Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c. 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in boxes, at ls. ljd., 28. 91., and 4s, 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps, according to size, by Page D. 
W oodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of J.iucoln), 


———— 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin,—Seventu Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 


RUPTIONS: their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment ; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics, 


TE 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— ~—— . 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


bey ah ol QUININE and IRON TONIC 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 

sical Forces. 

Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 

next size 1ls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel] 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
[t is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
mcrustations of tartar on naglicted teeth. Sold by all 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s.6d, each. (Get Cracroft’s,) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
_4 will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly. natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair, Sold everywhere by’ Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at ls. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 

combination for Derangement of the Liver, particular! y 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the moutfi, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed, Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4. Gd. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 


DE, NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HERALTH. 


8d, per pound, 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND -SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of lifc, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. 14d. and 4s, 6d. 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end 1]s, each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists. 


“DR, ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 


All who wish to preserve health and thus proiorz life 
should read’ Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
ehemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Ccn- 
cerning this , 2k the late emiment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— “It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
ee of such f ious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S, BALSA MIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 
—“I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invar.- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest ip 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease. 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M, Crosby 
Chemist, Scarborough. ; ) 

*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which con be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies. 
Children, and Infants. 


CROSBY’S 


G, Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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BROOK’S Cr WING COTTONS. 


Patent Glacé Thread, Pave sy are | Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 
: Embroidery Cotton. 


Crochet and Tattin p a>! 17 Fine Ra veg Pies Medal,” 
Cotton: : 


Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 
for variety and general excellence. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE. 


J. & P. COATS | 
EXNBITION. SEWING : ‘COTTON. : 


1878, CROCHET OR 


AWARD OF COTTON. TATTING COTTON. 


GOLD MEDAL. In SKEINS or on REELS. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapere and Merchants throughout the World. 


WAUKENPHAST’S BOOTS FOR LADIES 


LADIES’ GLACE KID OXFORD WALKING SHOES, 8s. 6d. 


H. J. Atkinson, Esq. 
H. H. Fowler, Esq. 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. ' 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1843, 


D1RECTORS, 

Chairman—Mr, Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq. 
| John Napier, Esq. 
W. K. Parker, Esq., F.R.S. 
Jonathan 8, Pidgeon, Esq. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
Sir Francis Lycett, Join Vanner, Esq. 
8. D. Waddy, Esq, Q.C., M.P, 


Assurance and Annuity Fand,,, £1,599,212°14 2 
AGWUE TROOUMD onc ccacdee 6 ccccccses 277,115 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Buayess is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 

W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 

INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 

Established 1872, 
Paid-up Capital ..... £500,000. 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 

54 per Ceat. for Five Years and upwards. 

5 per Cent. for ONE Year and upwards, 

Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in whieh 

their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. ; 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
REOEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Socizrry, and 


LADIES’ COURT SHOES, IN PATENT LEATHER OR GLACE KID, 7s. 
GLACE KID LAWN-TENNIS SHOES. 
LADIES’ ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND WALKING BOOT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


60, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


N GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST, 
C. BA 


RTHOLOMEW & CO.,, 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
3 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


A GOLD WATCH FOR A GUINEA! 
Is it Possible? 


Quite possible to have an Oroide Gold Watch, presenting every appearance of the precious metal, at 
that very low price, and containing works equally good with those in the best gold watches. 
What a boon is this for those who cannot afford rea) goods. The lady’s watch, sold at 35s., is a 
dainty and elegant little affair, with a large choice of patterns. Nothing can be distinguished in these 
a from 18-carat gold, which has found a dangerous rival in the equally brilliant and durable 
roide. 
Chains can be had in the same material at comparatively low prices. For 5s, even a very pretty 
pattern can be had ; and for 15s. a really handsome chain can be procured. Other articles of jewellery 
can be had at equally low prices—earrings from 3s. 6d., brooches from 4s, 6d., and bracelets in really 
artistic designs at about one-twentieth the cost of the gold it imitates so exactly. The maker of this 
very inexpensive jewellery is 


MR. C. C. ROWE, 
88, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


‘TI noticed an Indian locket which was extremely handsome, and would cost at least six guineas in 
gold, the price being half-a-guinea. A lady’s long chain of a handsome pattern, called the ‘ Prince of 
ales,’ cost 15s., and a short chain, the ‘ Victoria,’ 7s. 6d. Necklets can be had from 2s. 6d. to 30s. I 


noticed some at 8s. 6d. in really beautiful designs ; lockets to hold four photographs cost a guinea. The’ 


a complete set of studs with solitaires for cuffs, either engraved, plain, or with stones, cost 
rom 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. These prices will prove how inexpensive Oroide is, though it differs in that 
respect only from real gold.”-—Sylvia’s Home Journal, Christmas Number, 1878. | 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

rposes.— Apply at the Office of the BrnKBECK FREEHOLD 
Laie SocirtTy, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane, 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Binkspecx BANK, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum nionthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphiet, with full particulars, may be had on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ISSUE OF SECOND HALF OF CAPITAL, 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and progressive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes on the self-supporting principle, Registered March 


15, 1876. 
PROGRESS. 


Estates purchased 123, for £596,798. 
Keserve Fund upwards of £27,000, 
Number of Shareholders 1,830. 

Profitable re-sales made from time to time. 


CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Ist issue, at par,.,...... 4,000 shares Amount...,,, £100,000 
2nd ,, £1 prem. 4,000 _ ,, a eal 00,000 
3rd_is,, £2 prem, 4,000 __,, Seog re 100,000 
4th ,, £3 prem. 4,000 _,, Ce ane ,000 
5th ,, £4 prem. 4,000 _ ,, a: Nala 100,000 
6th ,, £5 prem. 598 _ ,, i 14,950 

WUE sccacenas 20,598 Total.,........£514,950 


Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per share premium, 
598 have been already allotted, and the remainder are in 
course of allotment. 

‘The present premium has been fixed to place ona fair level 
the old shareholders and present entrants. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For latest particulars apply to 


W. H. BASDEN, Sezretary. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 


without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard), London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists, Price 4s. per bottle.. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE win 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 248.; Spoons, from 24s. ' 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 4s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 


_ GARDEN 
p>? 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., gos.; § do. £4 4@ 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e. 


TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) 


se. ume wast oe LONDON BRIDGE. 
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STANDARD BIBLICAL WORKS 


BY THE 
REV. JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 
(Late a Member of the New Testament Revision Company.) 


*.* The Series forms a COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 
REFERENCE, BIBLICAL and ECCLESIASTICAL. 


TWENTIETH EDITION. 


I. EADIE’S (Rev.- Prof.) BIBLICAL CYCLO- 
Wah toe ae bd the Ba and mc age one 
heaiaanae cloth, 4 oA tal? bounds jell, 100. 5 .s 
morocco antique, gilt edges, 16s. 


« 
Forty-Fourts Epirion. 


II, EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) CRUDEN’S CON- 
CORDANCE to the HOLY SCRIPTURES. With 
Introduction by the Rev. Dr. King, and fine Portrait on 
Steel. Large Svo, 576 pp., handsome cloth, 3s. 6d.; half 
bound, calf, 6e. 6d.; morocco antique, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


Dr. EADIE’S has long and deservedly borne the reputation 
of = the COMPL T and BEST CONCORDANCE 


Firta Epirviow. 


III. EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) CLASSIFIED BIBLE: 
or, Analytical Concordance to the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
With Maps, The References printed infull. Large 8vo, 
836 pp., handsome cloth, bevelled, 8s. 6d.; morocco 
antique, gilt edges, 17s. 


** We have only to add our unqualified commendation of a 
work of real excellence to every Biblica] student.” —Christian 
Times. 


Sixta Epitrion. 


IV. EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) ECCLESIASTICAL 
CYCLOPZAEDIA. [Illustrative of the History of the 
Christian Church. By the Rev. Dr. Eapiz, by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Hatz, Prof. M‘Caut, and other 
aes Contributors. Large 8vo, 676 pp., handsome 

oth, bevelled, 8s. 64.; morocco antique, gilt edges, 17s. 
‘*'We very warmly commend a work prepared with so much 
fulness of knowledge and conscientious care.’’— Noncon- 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION. 


V. EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) BIBLICAL DIC- 
TIONARY for YOUNG PERSONS. Selected from the 
work. ted, small Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; full 
morocco, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Szconp EDITION. 


VI. EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) COMMENTARY on |} 


the GREEK TEXT of the EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to 
the EPHESIANS. Revised throughout and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 14s. | 
*.* Over a QUARTER of a MILLION COPIES of DR 
EADIE’S BIBLICAL WORKS have now been issued. 


** An Apt Quotation always tells.” 


FIRST SERIES: TWENTY-EIGHTH EDITION. 
SECOND SERIES: FIFTH EDITION. 


MANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS: 
Selections and Quotations from the best Authors. Com- 
piled and Analytically Arranged by Henry Souruaare,. 

In square 8vo, toned paper. 
Cloth and Gold... ... ... 12s. 6d. each vol. 
Edition, Roxburghe... 14s. - 

Ditto, Moroceo Antique . 21s. ea 

Hach Series complete in itself, and sold separately. 
“The produce of years of reseateh,”— Examiner. 
“A Maauiricent Girt-Boox, appropriate to all times and 

sersons.’’—Freemason’s izmne: 
6 Not so much a book as a’ Lisriry.’’—Patriot. 


‘“‘ Preachers and Public Speakers will find that the work has 
special uses for them.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


“Worth its weight in Foe lg Sey ga and the Clergy.”— 
o . 


TWENTY-S1xTH THOUSAND. 8s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE and. HOUSEHOLD 
‘SURGERY: a Dictionary of. By Srencer Txomson, 
M.D., L.R.C.8. (Edin.) With Appendix on the Manaae- 
ment of the Sick Room, and Many Hints for the Dist 
and Comrort of Invauips. Large 8vo, with Illustrations. 


‘The best and safest book on Domestic Medicine which 
has yet appeared.’’—London Journal of Medicine. 


THE ALTAR of the HOUSEHOLD. Prayers 
and Selections from the Scriptures, for Domestic Worship, 
for every Morning and Evening in the Year. By the 
Rey. Dr. Harris, assisted by the Rev. W. Linpsay 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Rev. Dr. Jamieson, and other eminent 
Contributors. Royal 4to. with Steel Frontispiece. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 22s. New Edition, entirely revised. 


o,* be had bound in various styles; also, with a Series 
of : Engravings on Steel, at 6s. extra. 


‘6 Truths are best taught by tnstances.”’ 
CHEEVER’S ANECDOTES: a Cyclopedia of 
. and Moral Anecdotes, carefully Selected and 
sified. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
Grorck Cueever, D.D. Crown 8yo, handsome cloth, 
88. 6d. Sixteenth Thousand. 


The Evidences of Religion. 


CREATION’S TESTIMONY to ITS GOD: a 
Manual of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion. By the Rev. Tuomas Raoa. Revised and enlarged, 
with new A . Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 5s. 
Thirteenth Thousand. . 

The Beliefs of the Human Race, 


THE RELIGIONS of the WORLD: Being Con- 
fessions of Faith contributed by Eminent Members of 
every Denomination of Christians, also of Mahometanism, 
the Parsee on, the Hindoo Religion, Mormonism 
&c., &c., with a ony of the Christian Confessions o 
Faith, by a Member of the Evangelical Alliance. Crown 
8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. New Edition, 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


BONNETS. 


LL 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” | 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 7 


**PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have béen distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. ; 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Kev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S.E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


_ “ We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling =a good taste have controlled the selection.”—N onconformist. 

“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.”.—The Baptist. _ 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . he editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” —Freeman. 


_ This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
sige 9 he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if 
required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. orders 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 


dge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


18th Annual Issue.—Price 2d., post free 3d., 36 pages closely printed matter. 


A B C CHURCH AND CHAPEL- DIRECTORY. 


T he best and only correct guide to all London and Suburban Proteata nt Places of Worship, Ministers, Times of Service, &c 


A cheap and reliable Christian Guide Book to London. 


The NONCONFORMIST says :—* Very useful—containing a mass of information, which will be serviceable to visitors to 
London, not less than to permanent residents in the metropolis.” 


London: ROBERT BANKS, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. 


W. TARN & CO 
MANTLES, 


The GOODS are MANUFAC- 
TURED on the PREMISES, under 
the supervision of thoroughly quali- 
EXPERIENCED 
FITTERS 


always in attendance, and convenient 


fied Assistants. 


DRESSMAKERS -— and 


COSTUMES. 
MOURNINGe 
OUTFITS. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, 8.1 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, | 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


Private Fitting Rooms provided. 


Orders to any extent carried oul 
with promptness, cc nbined with 


moderate charges. 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONOON, W. 
KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. | 
ICE WOOL, 54d. per Ball, all Colours, at KINGSBURY’S. 
CREWELS, 1024. per dozen, or 1d. each, at KINGSBURY'S. 
BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 3s. 9d. per lb, at KINGSBURY’S. 
570 different shades, from 3s. lld. per lb., at KINGSBURY’S. 
SCOTCH FINGERINGS, lid. oz. or 1s, 1ld. lb., at KINGSBURY’S. 
FILOSELLE, large skein, 33d, or 3s. 6d. doz., at KINGSBUORY’s. 
Every Lady shoald send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
part of the world. Scraps for Screens, 160 for 1s. ; Packets, various, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2a. 6d., sent by post. 
P. L. KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 
80, 82, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, SW. 
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ENDOWMENT OF SECTARIAN COLLEGES 


IN IRELAND. 


Tuz O’Conor Don’s promised Irish Univer- 
sity Bill bas now seen the light. Its main 
provisions were explained by the hon. member 
last Thureday night in a lucid and persuasive 
speecu, and the proposed scheme was received 


with great respect if not with actual favour. 
It was cordially supported by Mr. Kavanagh 
and Lord Charles Beresford, both Conservatives, 
and one at least anxious to establish some further 
claims of the Irish Episcopalians upon the 
tempting surplus that dangles before the eyes 
of Irishmen. Mr. Forster bespoke for the 
measure candid consideration in terms which 
indicated considerable sympathy with its object, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote promised every 
facility for discussion. Notwithstanding several 
protesta against undue haste the bill stands for 
second reading this day ; some other Irish bills 
which had precedence having been hastily 
dropped in order to make way for it. Considering 
that the measure is intended to settle a question 
of enormous difficulty which has long perplexed 
British statesman and overthrown one Cabinet; 
that it proposes to set aside the principles on 
which the Irish Disestablishment Act of 1869 
was based; that the Intermediate Education 
Act, upon the lines of which it is professedly 
based, is not one year old; and that the bill is 
palpably, if indirectly, moulded with a view 
to subserve the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church, such haste in hurrying it 
forward seems to us indecent and suspicious. 
Mr. M‘Laren, it will be seen, formally con- 


demns this haste, and will proposes the rejec- | 


tion_of the bill. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Gladstone’s 
ahortive measure in 1873 proposed to establish 
a single University for Ireland, with which 
Trinity College, Dublin, the Queen’s Colleges, 
the Roman Catholic College, and other institu- 
tions existing and prospective were to be 
affiliated. The object of The O’Conor Don’s 
bill is to create a new and third Univer- 
sity, which, like the University of London, isto 
be wholly an examining body, governed by a 
Senate of twenty-four members. The members of 
the Senate are to be named in a schedule, and to 
be partially renewed by election by a convoca- 
tion when it exists; the Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor to be appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. To that body would be entrusted the 
carrying out of the object of the Act, viz., ‘‘to 
make better provision fer University Education 
in Ireland,”’ which is to be: attained by holding 
examinations, after matriculation, for degreesfor 
exhibitions, echolarships, and fellowships. The 
- resources for this purpose are to be drawn from 
the Irish Church surplus—a capital sum of a 
million and a-half being{the maximum, which at 
four per cent. would yield a revenue of 60,000/. a 
vear. The University is to be divided into four 
faculties—arts, law, medicine, and engineering; 
theology being excluded. The new University 
will not found any new colleges, nor will its 
advantages be open to the students of any 
colleges at present subsidised by the State, such 
as Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges in 
Belfast, Galway, and Cork. They are expressly 
excluded. But each college claiming affiliation 
and pecuniary support must have at least 
twenty students over the age of eighteen, and it 
must not be in the receipt of any subsidy under 
the Intermediate Education Act. There are to 
be scholarships and exhibitions given directly 
to the students who pass the prescribed exami- 
nations. But the ‘‘ result fees” are to go to the 
affiliated colleges themselves. And they will 
be very considerable. Indeed, these institu- 
tions, which will be mostly Roman Catholic 
diocesan seminaries, and which are, of course, 
without a conscience clause, will be lavishly 
endowed. We need not here give the details. 
It will suffice to say—in the language of the 
Scotsman, in an article quoted eleewhere, which 


| 


ee 


| should be carefully read in order to get a true versity education iu particular. That the 
idea of the scope of the bill—‘‘ These colleges Que2n’s Colleges should be igaored and thrown 
will have one form of endowment in the fund overboard after years of iuveterate hostility 
created by result fees, and another in the from the Irieh priests, and that they should be 
salaries of their teachers; and hesides these superseded by a bogus University and bogus 
two sources of income, they will be at liberty to colleges so manipulated as to be subject to the 
exact fees from their students.” And this control of the Romish bishops, is a truly 
besides more money granted at pleasure by the audacious proposal. 
Senate for ‘‘the erection, establishment, and If this were a measure purely to supply 
maintenance’ of ‘‘museums, librarie3, and educational deficiencies we should hesitate long 
laboratories.” before opposing it. Everyone knows it is not. It 
The first remark obviously suggested is is a daring scheme for at one and the same time 
this—granting the necessity for the exten- | subverting useful institutions founded by the 
sion of University education in Ireland, why _ Imperial Parliament, and for thrusting a great 
cannot the object be secured by means of ecclesiastical organisation, the creature of the 
the existing Queen’s Colleges? What is pro- ,Romish Church, into a position of ascendancy 
posed to be done by the creation of a new Uni- which completely sets at naught the later 
versity is actually being done through the | traditions of British statesmanship. The power 
agency of the Queen’s University, and is virtually conceded by this bill to the Roman 
capable of indefinite extension. These colleges Catholic University, and the so-called collegos 
cost the State, perhaps, 40,0007. a year; they _ which will spring up like mushrooms under it, 
were established for the very purpose outlined once granted can never be recalled. What is 
in The O’Conor Don’s bill; they are of great proposed is not an annual grant which, liks the 
utility ; and if their'revenues are not adequate, ; grant to the Queen’s Colleges, would come under 
it would be the easiest thing possible to supple- | Parliamentary review, but an endowment once 
ment their resources from the Irish Church /r all, which could no mora be disturbed 
surplus, or even to found one or more hereafter than that of Maynooth. The 
new colleges. But then the Queen’s Colleges | effect of the bill would be to hand over the 
are not acceptable to, because free from the | laity in reepect to higher education, willingly 
control of, the Romish hierarchy. This is or unwillingly, to their ecclesiastical guides, 
‘‘the head and front of their offending.” who know how to wield the terrors of tho 
Therefore new rivals are to be set up! Church, and, as at Mallow, to close excellent 
to the ‘‘Godless Colleges”’ in all directions, | schools if not subject to their dictation. Why 
which, if adequately endowed and favoured | shut our eyes to these things? The Romish 
by the priests, would not supplement them, but priests in Ireland, as well as elsewhere, make no 
destroy their prestige and draw away their | concealment of their policy. The Pope, as he 
students. The new measure is not therefore avows, would fain, if he could, extinguish Pro- 
needed. The analogy drawn between it and testantism in Rome, as his votaries have been 
the Intermediate Education Act does not hold. | trying to stamp it out in Connemara. 
The latter, as Mr. Fawcett remarked, dealt with! It is the old story—only make yourself 
a field altogether unoccupied; the former | troublesome, and you will gain your point. 
endangers existing institutions. The Irish members, or a portion of them, have 
The O’Conor Don’s bill is not actually | lately threatened, for an indefinable something, 
what it professes to be. Its real object to suspend the Legislative machine, and to 
is carefully concealed under quasi Liberal play off ove party against another. The result 
provisions, and urder guise of following in is that both parties pay them enormous de- 
the wake of the Intermediate Education Act. ference; and although English statesmen have 
It is a measure for creating and bolstering up a themselves been gradually severing English 
new set of colleges throughout Ireland, which, | educational institutions from sectarianism, they 
supported by the State, will be under the con- | gravely accept as an honest grievance that the 
trol of the Romish hierarchy, and for galvanising | Romish hierarchy is not furnished by the State 
into life the Catholic University, which the | with the means of placing the youth of Ireland 
Catholic laity have for so many years been vainly | under the thumb of Rome. And more, they 
invited to enter. We are not alone in this con- | are conveniently oblivious of the fact that the 
clusion. The Daily Telegraph, which does not Queen’s Colleges have been almost persecuted 
pretend to condemn the scheme, says that but out of existence by this same hierarchy, and 
for the great power of words, the bill might be listen with the utmost complacency, if not 
entitled an ‘‘ Act for the endowment of the sympathy, to the demand that a brand-new 
Catholic University of Ireland’; that if it scheme built on exactly the same lines—for if 
should pass, the new senate will discover that The O’Conor Don’s:billis not apparently secular 
institution to be fulfilling all the conditions of throughout it is nothing—should be allowed to 
the Act—the choice of an independent Irish exist alongside of, orrather to ‘‘tap,”’ the Queen’s 
member to launch it being part of the comedy. Colleges. Aud for this there is, on the one side, 
Other opinions, much to the same effect,’ no other concsivable reason except that the 
will be found below, and as the Zcho RomanCatholicbishops wantto keep thecultured 
justly remarks :—‘‘ There is not the least pro- gentry of Ireland within their grasp, and 
bability that any new institutions will be created , generally to increase their power—which, of 


| through the operation of the bill, should it pass _¢ urse, is legitimate enough if they did not seek 


into law, save colleges of which the Catholic to call in the aid of the State. On the other 
hierarchy will have complete and absolute side, there is on the part both of Conservatives 
control. Though simply an examining body, and Liberals a supreme anxiety to conciliate 
and that in secular subjects, St. Patrick’s the great ecclesiastical caste in Ireland which is 
University would inevitably be as exclusive a 80 strong, and the Irish Liberals, its instru- 
Catholic institution as if it bore the word: ment in the Imperial Parliament, who are so 
Catholic in every clause.” troublesome. Regarded on its strict merits, 

Of course neither the Government nor the and especially in its inevitable results, the pro- 
Liberal leaders are as yet committed to this posal of The O‘Conor Don is simply monstrous, 


forefront, but ecclesiastical jobbery at its base. | Liberals or Protestants ought to offer it the 
We can hardly suppose that either would with most determined opposition. We go a step 
open eyes go in for undermining if not destroy- further, and say that there can be no abiding 
ing the Queen’s University, or sanction a pro- alliance between the Liberals and Nonconfor- 
posal which, in the matter of higher education, _ mists, if the principles they hold in common, and 
hands over the Catholic laity of Ireland to the which have been with incredible effort en- 
Catholic hierarchy. Observe the extreme care | shrined in the Statute Book of the Realm, and 
taken in the bill to subsidise the affiliated colleges , which are dear at least to the latter—for they 
in every possible way, and endow the professors | have disinterestedly advocated justice for 
—all of which is what is required by the Univer- Catholics as well as Protestante—are to be cast 
sity on College Green. Thon we are told that it | to the winds whenever such a policy appears to 
is a compromise, and that the Romish Church is | suit party convenience. 

far from having accepted it. This is merely 
dust thrown in the eyes of the public. We have 7 
good reason to believe that if carried it would | UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL, 
be thankfully accepted. Why not; seeing that : ANALYSIS AND EXPLANATION. 


it gives the Irish clergy what they want, and The bill introduced last Thursday by The 


what they have hopelessly asked from succes- _, neuen” 
sive Administrations ? And, moreover, this O’Conor Don, and on. Goturday, is on- 


scheme is produced at a time when the govern- titled “A Bill to make better peovision for 
ments of the leading Catholic States of Europe | University Education in Ireland. It provides 


are finding it necessary to restrict the powers in the first instance for the establishment of a 
of the clergy in respect to education—Uni- new University, the title of which is to be the 


| transparent scheme, which has education on the , and those who profess and call themselves — 
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‘¢ University of St. Patrick.” The University is to 
consist of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, and sena- 
tors, of all who may become matriculated students, 
and of all others upon whom the Senate may confer 
degrees. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland is to 
appoint the chancellor and the vice-chancellor ; but 
‘the appointment of the senators, twenty-four in 
number, is left very indefinite, excepting so far as 
that the chancellor and the vice-chancellor are to 
be members, but the other members are atill to be 
named. It will be recollected that an omission of 
this kind was one of the strongest arguments 
brought against Mr. Gladstone’s bill by the Conser- 
vative Opposition of that time. Of course, the 
character of the Senate, the members of which are 
left to be appointed by the Legislature, wil] 
decisively indicate the character of the University. 


It is next provided that the chancellor, vice- 
chancellor, senators, and registered graduates o! 
two years’ standing shall constitute the Convoca- 
tion, and that the Convocation, under certain con- 
ditions, shall have the power to appoint six out of 
the twenty-four members of the senate whenever 
any vacancies may occur. All other vacancies are 
to be filled up by the Lord-Lieutenant. The duties 
of the senate are defined to be the carrying on of a 
system of public examination of University students 
for *‘ matriculation, degrees, exhibitions, svholar- 
ships, and fellowships,” but none of theee are to be 
granted to any one connected with any other 
University or University College, or who has 
recently been attending lectures at such institu- 
tions. This regulation excludes Dublin University, 
Trinity College, and the Queen’s Colleges. 

Next, colleges fulfilling certain conditions are to 
be considered as “‘ affiliated colleges.” These con- 
ditions are afterwards defined as follows :—The 
college is not to be in connection with any other 
Irish University, nor an institute in receipt of 
result fees under the Irish Intermediate Education 
Act, but to be any institution—that is, house, at 
which the studies required by the Senate shall be 
taught ‘‘and in which, or in some connected 
boarding-house, at least twenty persons, over the 
age of eighteen years” shall have been pursuing 
studies in view of a degree, This, of course, will 
suffice to endow almost any number of select 
private schools of a certain character—each of 
which is to be considered a ‘‘ college.” 

The ‘‘ faculties” are defined in the schedules 
to be those of arts, medicine, law and engineer- 
ing—-the programmes of examinations for which 
are to be settled by the Senate. There is to be 
an exhibition of 20/. tenable for three years for 
every ten students who may successfully pass the 
matriculation, and of 30/1, for those who may pass 
the faculty of arts. There are also echolarships of 
50/. a year, and twenty fellowships, each lasting for 
four years, of 2007. a year. There are also exhibi- 
tions of 20/. a year in the faculties of law, medicine, 
and engineering. These are paid to the students, 
but there are also large “‘ result fees,” payable to 
the affiliated colleges for each successful student 
in arte, amounting in the case of a ‘‘ simple pass ” to 
110/., or to passes with honour to 150/. Similar, 
but reduced, fees are payable in other faculties—the 
faculty of arts, therefore, being favoured. 

The salaries of lecturers are to be paid by the 
senate, who are also to provide for the ‘‘ erection 
establishment, and maintenance of the necessary 
museums, libraries, laboratories,”’ &c., for the col- 
leges, and also ‘‘ generally” to apply the funds 
placed at their disposal for the purposes of the Act, 
with the restriction that ‘‘ no examination shall be 
held in any subject of religious instruction, nur any 
payment made in respect thereof.” 

After defining the technical educational duties of 
the senate, the bill further provides that the Queen 
or any person whom Her Majesty may appoint, shall 
be the Visitor of the University ; that all rules made 
in pursuance of the Act are to be laid before Par- 
liament, and, if not disapproved of, are to become 
law within forty days. The bill goes on to provide 
for the sustentation of the new University, 
which is to be by ‘‘ the Commissioners of Church 
Temporalities in Ireland out of the property 

accruing to the commissioners under the Irish 
Church Act ”—the sum not to exceed a million and 
a half sterling—the National Debt Commissioners 


being empowered to supply that sum on the 


security of the Irish Church Commissioners. 


OPPOSITION TO THE BILL. 
In the House of Commons, on Monday night, 


Mr. Duncan M‘Laren gave notice that on the 
second reading of the Irish University Education 
Bill, he should move, ‘*That the main provisions of the 
bill are unjust and impolitic, being opposed to the 


posing to endow the members of one church with a 
million and a half of public money which is already 
appropriated by the Irish Church Disestablishment 
Act for the equal benefit of all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects; and that a bill of such import- 
ance, and involving such novel principles of legis- 
lation, should not be proceeded with until ample 
time has been”given to the public for its proper 
consideration,” 

On Monday it was fully arranged—Mr. Joseph 
Cowen having given up a bill in his name—that 
The O’Conor Don’s bill would take precedence 
this day, when it will accordingly be the first 
order of the day. ‘Though the measure has not 
formally been submitted to the Home Rule party, 
the members of that body, in consequence of a 
desire expresred by the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, will support the bill, for which a strorg 
whip has been issued, 


THE IRISH CHURCH SURPLUS, , 


The following is the clause in the Irish Charch 
Act of 1869 referring to the surplus, from which it 
will be seen that the 38 pone of any portion 
of the funds to ecclesiastical purposes is a violation 
of the spirit if not the letter of the Act :— 

‘‘ And whereas it is further expedient that the 
proceeds of the said property should be appropriated 
mainly to the relief of unavoidable calamity and 
suffering, yet not so as to cancel and impair the 
obligations now attached to property under the 
Acts for the relief of the poor, be it enacted that 
the said proceeds shall be so applied accordingly in 
the manner Parliament shall hereafter direct.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY 3 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from State- 
Patronage and Control, held May 19, 1879, it was 
resolved as follows :— | 

The committee, having examined the provisions 
of the University Education (Ireland) Bill, are of 
opinion :— | 

1, That, while the University to be created by 
the bill will professedly be undenominational in 
character, and aim only at secular results, denomi- 
national colleges affiliated to the University will 
annually receive large eums of public money, in the 
form of exhibitions, scholarships, and fellowships 
assigned to their students ; of result fees, payable 
direct to the colleges ; of salaries to college lecturers, 
and of museums, libraries, and laboratories. The 
bill is, therefore, practically a scheme for endowing 
sectarian colleges, in the guise of a measure for 
endowing a secular University. 

2. That the primary purpose of the bill is further 
shown by the provisions which prevent the affilia- 
tion to the University of colleges connected with 
existing Universities in Ireland, and which dis- 
qualify students in such colleges for receiving any 
of the benefits conferred by the bill, thereby ex- 
cluding from the University those who are con- 
nected with unsectarian institutions, and, in a cor- 
responding degree, narrowing the constituency and 
the spirit of the new University. 

3. That not only will the denominational colleges 
endowed by the bill be free from Parliamentary 
snpervision, but, while the Queen’s University and 
Colleges are maintained by annual votes in Parlia- 
ment, the proposed University will be in possession 
of a permanent endowment, which may amount to 
a million and a-half sterling. 

4, That an inevitable result of the operation of 
the bill will be to weaken the Queen’s University 
and Queen’s Colleges, the advantages of which are 
increasingly appreciated, and to give new strength 
to sectarianism in education, the discouragement 
of which has been the aim of all recent legislation. 

5. That, for these reasons, the friends of un- 
sectarian education and the opponents of State en- 
dowments for ecclesiastical purposes should unite 
“mn strenuous efforts to prevent the bill becoming 

WwW, 

J. CARVELL WILiiAMs, Chairman. 

2, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DISSENTING 
DEPUTIES, 


At a meeting of the Protestant Dissenting 
Deputies held yesterday, May 20, the following 
resolutions were adopted :— 

LL That this committee, having carefully con- 
sidered the bill brought in by The O’Conor Don, 
feel com to give to it thgir strenuous opposi- 
tion. y regard it as an attempt to , under 
the semblance of a bill for the promotion of secular 
education _ ® measure which, ic its practical 
working, will largely endow denominational col- 

es, It is evident that the various and consider- 
able payments to be made to affiliated colleges, not 
only indirectly 4 means of exhibitions, fellow- 
ships, and scholars ips, but directly by result fees, 
the payment of salaries of professors, and the 
visions of museums, libraries, and laboratories, will 
go far towards completely supporting such 
and inasmuch as no restrictions are pro in 


reference to their ement, they may, and no 
doubt will, be seoemaall on pee ert prin- 
ciples. 

im They object to the bill on the further ground 


that it will injure, if not ultimately destroy, the 
Queen’s University and the Queen’s Colleges in 


principles of civil and religious equality, in pro- 


Ireland, which have been created for the pur- 
pose of promoting secular education—to advance 


which is the professed object of the proposed new 
University. ; 
III. They emphatically protest against the haste. 
with which the promoters of the bill have pressed 
forward the second reading ; regarding it as evidence 
of a desire to prevent the proper consideration of 
the measure, 

Henry RICHARD, Chairman, 
32, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 


CONFERENCE AT WESTMINSTER PALACE 
| HOTEL. 

We understand that a conference of the friends 
of Unsectarian Education, to consider this measure, 
will be held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
Monday next, at five o’clock. It is convened by 
the Committees of the Liberation Society and the 
Dissenting Deputies acting jointly. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES. 


In a recent communication the Dublin correspon. 
dent of the Zimes remarks :—‘'The advocates of 
united education cannot view without concern any 
change in the general scheme of University edu- 
cation which would be likely to affect the Queen’s 
Colleges, and they see good reason to apprehend 
that a new University, such as the one now contem- 
plated, would tap the sources of their supply of 
students, though not directly aimed against them, 
but rather scrupulously avoiding any appearance of 
hostility. Every new project which tends to un- 
settle the public mind and create a sense of insecu- 
rity retards their progress ; and it has, unfortunately, 
happened more than once that just as they were 
beginning to surmount the most formidable diffi- 
ouliies in their way, and exhibit signs of increased 
success, the confidence of the public in the stability 
of the institution has been disturbed by some new 
roposal, Under such discouraging circumstances 

it is a matter of surprise and satisfaction that the 
are able to show substantial proofs of useful work 
and steady improvement. If the strength of any 
system is to be judged by its weakest point the 
report of the president of the Queen’s College, 
Galway, just issued, affords evidence that the 
Queen’s Colleges have a firm hold upon the country, 
and, though hampered by conditions which might 
with advantage be relaxed, are rendering good ser- 
vice to the cause of education. The number of 
students attending lectures during the present 
session is 175, the largest since the foundation of 
the college. In the session of 1874 5 it was 155, in 
1875 6 it was 157, in 18767 it was 174, and but 
for exceptional causes in the commencement 
of this session—the — of an epidemic 
which has now passed away—there is reason to 
believe the increase would have been larger, When 
the depressed condition of the country, however, is 
taken into account, together with tbe obligation on 
the part of every student to attend lectures every 
day, which is strictly enforced, the college may be 
congratulated upon having so many students. 
From a table giving the religious denominations of 
the students, it appears that thirty-six of the 
whole number (175) belonged to the Church of 
Ireland, seventy-three were Roman VJatholics, sixty- 
one Presbyterians, and five belonged to other 
Genomipvations, They were distributed in similar 
proportions through the various faculties, those of 
arts and medicine attracting the largest number. 
In the former there were eight members of the 
Church of Ireland, fifteen Roman Catholics, and 
twenty-six Presbyterians, and in the latter twenty- 
seven of the Church of Ireland, fifty-two Roman 
Catholics, and thirty-one Presbyterians. No clearer 
proof need be given that the syatem of united edu- 
cationis really carriedoutin the college, and thatthe 
different denominations ava'l themselves of it in fair 
proportions. A table giving the number of students 
who have passed their examination in the Queen’s 
University shows that they have carried off their 
fair proportion of honours in the general competition 
in classics and science. Of the conduct and disci- 
line of the students the report speaks in tle 
ighest terms, and as to the educational system 
pursued in the colleges it is shown that both in the 
arts curriculum and in all other branches of study 
a high standard is maintained and care is taken 
that the knowledge acquired shall not be merely 
superficial, but such as will ‘ advance the learning, 
stimulate the industry, and develop the mental 
faculties of the students.’ It would be a misfor- 
tune if in any modification which may be contem- 
plated in the general plan of University education 
in Ireland the efficiency of an institution whiclt has 
done its work so faithfully and well should be 
impaired, and the success of the principle of united 
education which it embodies should be imperilled.” 
It is also worthy of notice that the graduates of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland are now suffi- 
ciently numerous to warrant their application to 
the Government to be represented separately in 
Parliament. Ina ote presented to the Prime 
Minister by their chancellor, the Duke of Leinster, 
it is stated that ‘‘ the Queen’s University in Ireland 
was founded in the year 1850. Its octieges at 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway had commenced their 
work in the year 1849, and, notwithstanding this 
recent foundation and the opposition which the 
University and Colleges have met with, their progress 
has been most remarkable. Leading members of 
successive Governments, both in Parliament and 
elsewhere, have approved the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment in establishing them, and admitted the good 
results which have ensued.” The memorial goes 
on to say that ‘‘the time has now come when tbe 


Queen’s University in Ireland should be repre- 
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sented in Parliament. It is the only University in 
the United Kingdom which remains unrepresented, 
except the University of Durham. The graduates 
of the Queen’s University at present number more 
than 1,700, and are increasing by about ninety a 
year. Many of the graduates have risen to dis- 
tinction in the public service, in the learned pro- 
fessions, and in other careers ; and the memorialists 
believe that the Queen’s University is as well 
entitled to representation in Parliament as any 
other Universi'y in the United Kingdom. 


THE PRESS ON ey IRISH UNIVERSITY 
BILL. 


(From the Times of May 20.) 


It is plain that the value of the bill, from the 
point of view even of its promoters, depends en- 
tirely upon the acceptance it may meet with among 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Jf it fails to 
satisfy them, it is idle to waste the time of Parlia- 
ment in discussing it. But The O’Conor Don kept 
his secret closely down to a late hour on Thursday 
night, and his scheme, it is clear, was perfectly new 
to the Irish people when his statement and his bill 
were made public. Opinion in the Sister Island is 
still, as appears from the language of the Irish 
Press, in an undecided state, waiting ) asoces for 
a ‘‘lead,” on the one hand from the Government, 
and on the other from the Roman Catholic 
bishops. But the O’Conor Don asks the House to pro- 
nounce conclusively on the measure on Wednesday 
between noon and six oclock in the evening. 
We cannot help feeling that by so doing he lays 
himself open to Mr. M’Laren’s criticism. If the 
second reading should be carried with a rush— 
and it will be perceived that the Home Rulers 
have cleared the notice paper for the progress of 
the bill with remarkable unanimity—it may be 
afterwards alleged that there has been a victory of 
surprise like that which made the subsequent over- 
throw of Mr. Gladstone’s University Bill six years 
ago so disastrous. It will be said that when Par- 
liament adopted the principle of the bill it had 
not, and could not have, any adequate knowledge 
of the state of opinion respecting it in Ireland. The 
effect of a measure so complex cannot be appre- 
ciated in three or four days by a community far 
removed from the centres of political thought and 
discussion. It would be humiliating if, after Par- 
liament had pledged itself to make a certain provi- 
sion for the settlement of an acknowledged diffi- 
culty, the Irish Roman Catholics were once more 
to reject the offer as inadequate. Of course, it is 
possible, and even probable, that The O’Conor Don 
may have obtained indirect, if not direct, assurances 
from the heads of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland that they will accept his bill should the 
Government give it a chance of passing, and should 
it escape the storms which await it in the House 
of Commons, It is necessary, however, that the 
drift of pee as well as clerical opinion in Ireland 
should be ascertained before any decisive step is 
taken. For this inquiry time and thought are 
needed, and we may be sure that nothing will be 
gained in the long run by the appearance of an 
attempt to snatch a party advantage on whatever 
side by hurriedly disposing of a most important 
issue. The discussion of the bill will not be 
terminated by a hasty debate and division on 
Wednesday. The opponents of sectarian endow- 
ment—a powerful and active body of politicians 
—will not admit that the question can be thus 
suddenly closed. They will probably renew their 
resistance upon the motion to go into committee, or 
on some other occasion, if it should be overridden 
ae er a 

It is no doubt true that the greater part of 
the benefits to be obtained by the bill would be 
monopolised by the Roman Catholics of Ireland; 
but the reason is that, when deduction is made of 
the Protestant students receiving education in the 
University of Dublin and the Queen’s University, 
very few except Roman Catholics remain to be 

rovided for elsewhere. But if there are any 
Protestant colleges in a position to claim a share in 
the benefits of the bill, they will be on an equal 
footing with the Roman Catholic colleges. As 
a matter of fact, we believe, a Presbyterian 
college in Londonderry and a Wesleyan 
college in Dublin are prepared, if the bill passes, 
to affiliate themselves at once to the new 
University. How many Roman Catholic colleges 
would be affiliated we cannot undertake to say ; 
but as The O’Conor Don has not set up a high 
standard in his definition of a college, it is probable 
there would be half a dozen, or even more. The 
preponderating element would thus be Roman 
Catholic, and to this the larger share of the advan- 
tages, and, in time, of the power, would fall. But 
it is not true that the scheme would be an endow- 
ment of one Church alone. An objection which 
strikes more forcibly at the principle of the bill 
is that it proposes to allocate for what is practi- 
cally the endowment of sectarian colleges a main 
part of the surplus of the lrish Church funds set 
aside for non-sectarian uses by the Disestablishment 
Act. ‘The answer which will be given is, of course, 
that the destination of the surplus, though fixed in 
1869, was practically altered in 1878 by the In- 


termediate Education Act, which applied a sum of 
one million sterling to uses ous to those con- 


templated in the present bill. Upon this point we 
may expect some 8 controversy. It will be 
contended, pay: that although The O’Conor 
Don’s bill follows, in the main, the lines of the In- 
termediate Education Act, it isto a much greater 
extent a scheme of endowment, and that the insti- 
tutions endowed are much more distinctly sectarian. 


PLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 


It will be observed, for instance, that under the 
Interme liate Education Act the public funds are 
only to be used for two purposes—for distributing 
certificates and prizes by examination amongst the 
pupils, and for paying result fees to the schools 
educating those pupils. The O’Conor Don’s 
bill, however, provides that the Senate of 
the new University may not only organise a system. 
of examinations and divide result fees among the 
affiliated colleges, but may pay the salaries of the 
teaching staff of those colleges, and erect, esta- 
blish, and maintain in them museums, libraries, 
and laboratories out of the University revenues. 
Obviously, the affiliated college receiving assis- 
tance in this shape will be much more of an en- 
dowed institution than an intermediate school 
merely paid so much a head for its successful 
pupils. Furthermore, while the payment of result 
fees to the intermediate school is conditional upon 
the enforcement of a strict conscience clause, the 
affiliated college may be assisted without sub. 
mitting to any such restriction by the University 
Senate. 
(From the Daily News. ) 


If the scheme is seriously considered with a view 
to passing it, some large changes will have to be 
made init, and some very effectual guarantee ought 
to be taken that so large a sum should be used 
solely for the spread of University education in the 
Sister Island, and that it should not become a mere 
endowment of any creed or any sectarian teaching 
whatever. 


(From the Scofsman of May 19.) 


To endow the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
with the spoils of the disendowed Protestant 
Church there is a form of ‘‘ Justice to Ireland ” of 
which [rishmen are likely to approve, however 
Irish the notion may appear to others. That this 
was the real drift of the new Irish University Bill 
seemed tolerably clear from the speech of The 
O’Conor Don in introducing the measure, The text 
of the bill puts the matter beyond the range of 
doubt. It must be conceded at once that the bill, 
as printed, shows The O’Conor Don’s statement to 
have been not only clear and eminently fair, but 
also exhaustive. Every important detail was given 
with the utmost frankness, and very few unim- 
portant details, if any, were left out. The impres- 
sions conveyed by the speech are therefore fully 


confirmed by the bill; and the impression most 


readily produced and now most distinctly 
emphasised is, that the bill is—even more than the 
Intermediate Education Act—a scheme of re- 
endowment. To make this quite plain, all that it 
is necessary to do is to examine the financial 
arrangements of the bilt—in other words, to trace 
the money with which the scheme is to be sup- 
ported from its source to its projected destina- 
tion, The senate of the new ‘‘ University of St. 
Patrick,” the Commissioners of Church Tem. 
poralities in Ireland, are required to hand over 
‘*such amount as the senate shall estimate to be 
required for the purposes of this Act, not ex- 
ceeding in the whole one million and a-half 
pounds sterling.” This sum of one million 
and a-half taken from the forfeited endow- 
ments of the Protestant Church is to be 
applied by the senate for the purposes of the 
Act. The purposes of the Act, in as far as 
disbursement of funds is concerned, consist in 
payments to students and payments to colleges. It 
would not be difficult to show that the payments 
to students are indirectly payments to colleges. 
Every student must attend one of the colleges 
authorised by the senate, and called ‘‘ affiliated 
colleges”; and his exhibition or scholarship is 
expected to be expended in paying his college fees, 
The privilege earned by gaining a scholarship is, 
therefore, that of obtaining free education at one of 
the affiliated colleges. This point, however, need 
not be pushed too strenuously ; for the payments 
made under this head would be made to only one-tenth 
of all the students passing the examinations of the 
University in any one year. Besides, a student who 
gains an exhibition at matriculation cannot be 
legally bound, whatever he may be held to be 
morally, to expend it on his further education. In 

rinciple, a scholarship must be reckoned as an 
indirect endowment, as in practice it will in most 
cases turn out to be ; yet this, especially considering 
its extent, is the least objectionable form of endow- 
ment proposed by the bill. 

With the payments made directly to colleges, 
the case is widely different. Of these payments 
the bill contemplates at least three distinct kinds— 
payment of results fees, payment of salaries, and 
payment for buildings and equipments, Only one- 
tenth of the students who pass examinations in any 
year will receive exhibitions or scholarships ; but 
each college will receive a premium, in the sha 
of results fees, for ever one of its students who 

asses an examination, These premiums will there- 
ore be tenfold the number of the scholarships ; and 
as they are of nearly equal value, they will also be 
of about ten times the gross amount, The results 
fees are to range from a minimum of 20/. for a 
simple ae at the end of the first session, to a maxi- 
mum of 45/, for a pass with honours at the end of 
the fourth or M.A. session; and on account 
of avery student who wins a scholarship or fellow- 
rr the ordinary results fees will be doubled. A 
college which passed twenty students annually 
would thus be secured in an endowment of at least 
4001. a-year, and it might be an average of 6501. 
But this is not all. In addition to the results fees, 
the Senate is to be empowered to pay such salaries 
as it pleases to ‘‘such lecturors attached to affiliated | 
colleges as shall be presented by the colleges to | 
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| the Senste, and shall be approved by the Senate.” 
That is to say, the salaries of the ordinary teachers 
and professors in colleges are to be paid out of 
the general or public fund, These colleges will 
obviously be very well off. They will have 
one form of endowment in the fund created by 
results fees, and another in the salaries of their 
teachers ; ard besides these two sources of income 
they will be at liberty to exact fees from their 
students. Still further, however, they may be 
provided by the Senate with money for ‘‘ the erec- 
tion, establishment, and maintenance” of ‘‘museums, 
libraries, and laboratories,” according as the Senate 
deems the same requisite in the case of each college. 
Provision, be it observed, is to be made not only 
for the ‘‘erection and establishment” of these 
useful but costly adjuncts to a place of the highest 
culture in literature and science, but also for their 
** maintenance,” which implies, of course, a large 
addition to the annual endowment for the purpose 
of procuring books, apparatus, and material, 
as well as assistance for their preservation 
and utilisation. T'here is, in fact, scarcely any ex- 
penditure in connection with an academic institution 
which might not be brought under one or other of 
the above forms of end»wment, and defrayed out of 
the public purse. So well will these colleges be 
endowed, and in such a variety of ways, that they 
might easily dispense altogether with fees for 
tuition, and yet afford to make their professorships 
very comfortable livings. To facilitate such a 
result, it is proposed that the fellowships (twenty 
at 200/. a year each) should be held in connection 
with professorships in the colleges, | 

Now, what are, or are to be, the ‘‘ affiliated 
colleges ” thus highly favoured and even luxuriously 
pampered? They are to be acertain number of 
colleges adopted by the senate of the University, 
and no others. Under the Intermediate Education 
Act, any school having acertain number of scholars 
may demand results fees ; but under the University 
Bill only colleges selected and approved by the 
Senate can be participators. That they will be in 
nearly every case, if not in all, Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions, need not be doubted fora moment. On 
any other supposition the bill would have absolutely 
no meaning. The O’Conor Don described the mea- 
sure as a compromise—meaning thereby an attempt 
to reconcile the views of those who demand the 
establishment and endowment of a Roman 
Catholic University pure and simple, and the views 
of those who advocate secular colleges, or a secular 
university. It appears or pretends to satisfy the 
latter by proposing to pay no money in respect of 
religious instruction, and it expects to satisfy the 
former by paying all the money it has to give to 
religious institutions. To begin with, all existing 
colleges and universities are excluded from the 
new corporation. Then any academic institution 
which has been attended by twenty students over 
eighteen years of age for six months before an 
examination may be affiliated to the University by 
the Senate. It is of course not improbable than an 
Episcopalian or a Presbyterian college may apply 
for affiliation, and it is not impossible that 
it may obtain it ; and in that case the result would 
be concurrent endowment. But that the greater 
number of affiliated colleges would be Roman 
Catholic schools, directly and exclusively under 
priestly control—even more so, and in more objec- 
tionable forms than would be possible in the case of 
a Roman Catholic University—may be concluded 
to be certain. To say that no payment shall be 
made in respect of religious instruction is a mere 
blind. It matters not on what account specifically 
the money be paid, if it be paid to religious 
institutions under clerical control. Everyone 
knows that the Roman Catholic prelates and priests 
form the party of irreconcilables in this matter; and 
everyone knows quite as well that it would be 
utterly hopeless to ask them to accept this 
measure if it did not afford them an opportunity of 
obtaining in effect all that they demand. Those 
who express doubts whether the prelates will 
accept this ‘‘ compromise,” as it is called, are pro- 
bably anxious to belittle the extent to which the 
bill concedes the claims of the hierarchy. Were 
they not to accept it, they would be standing very 
much in their own light, and the sooner Liberals, 
and especially the upholders of religious liberty 
and equality, realise the real drift and intention of 
the new measure, the better will it be for their 
cause and the cause of universal truth and justice. 
A more flagrant and unblushing device for the 
endowment of denominationalism has never been 
offered to the public—all the more flagrant be- 
cause the means appropriated to it are salvage from 
the wreck of denominationalism in another form. It 
was not for this or for any such end that the 
Liberals disendowed the Irish Church. 


IRISH OPINION ON THE BILL. 


The Irish Episcopal journals protest against the 
appropriation of another large portion of the 
Church surplus to what they describe as a sectarian 

iversity. | . 
— , ae Journal, the organ of the Romish 
bishops, says of The O’Conor Don's bill :—‘* The 
people of Ireland, in sore straits, seem to be willing 
to accept his compromise for want of immediate 
hope of better; and if Scotch jealousy or close- 
fistedness (this is an allusion to Sir George Camp- 
bell’s notice of amendment) is allowed to cheat 
them out of even an instalment of their rights, the 
agitation, of which all men can see the extent but 
no man can foresee the issue, may begin at once and 
in earnest.” a 

The Jimes Dublin correspordent, writing on 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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Saturday, says :—‘‘ The question which all parties | 
now anxiously desire to have answered is,—Will | 
the bishops be content with a scheme which seems | 
to ignore their cherished ,rinciple and to aim sub- 
stantially at the foundation of a University which 
would be independent of their authority and secular 
in its government? Will they adopta plan which, 
in some of its most important outlines, appears to 
be framed upon the model of those denounced and 
detested institutions, the ‘Godless colleges’? Will 
not the very terme, the Convocation and the Senate, 
with the whole edministrative machinery and the 
_— of rewards, constructed after the pattern of 
the Queen’s University, be odious to them, and the 
thought that the government is to be vested in a 
popular representative assembly, instead of being | 
placed ab:olutely in their own hands, be intole- 
rable? If they accept, will they not stu'tify them- 
selves and prenounce tte severest cersure upon 
their past policy in rejecting measures which 
offered the largest concessions that the State 
could be expected to make? Speculation is baffled 
as to the course they are likely to take. It is 
hardly conceivable that The O’Conor Don and those 
who have assisted him in the task which has been 
performed with so much ingenuity and skill have 
worked in the dark without having good reason to 
believe that the scheme would be accepted by the 
hierarchy. Credit is generally given to the hon 
member for an honest desire to settle the vexed 
question and to take advantage of the liberal dis- 
position shown in the Intermediate Education Act, 
and the satisfaction which it has generally given, 
to secure a substantial compromise. It is stated 
that this oes has, in fact, been submitted toa 
number of the bishops specially assembled for the 
urpose of considering 1t—though no formal con- 
erence was held—and that the member for Ros- 
common was justified in anticipating their acceptance 
of the bill. As notice of the second reading has 
been already given, their answer cannot be long 
delayed, or at ar some intimation of their opinion 
which may be considered authoritative, though it 
may not assume the form of a public declaration. 
The uncompromising advovates of denominational- 
ism who are not in the secret believe that 
they will vindicate their consistency and prin- 
ciple by refusing to abate one jot or tittle 
of the demands they have so distinctly and 
so often made; but others as firmly believe that 
when the narrow issue is put to them—Will you 
take the bill and make the best of it, or will you 
reject it and throw away, perhaps, your last chance 
of getting the question settled ?—they will not 
repeat the error, of which they have since bitterly 
repented, and refuse this boon as they refused that 
offered by Mr. Gladstone. In this expectation 
they are strengthened by the belief that this 
measure, once accepted, can be ultimately moulded 
20 as to satisfy all the requirements of the hierarchy. 
They point to the signal example of the National 
Board, which, though constituted upon the special 
trust of administering a system of primary educa-. 
tion based upon the principle of unsectarianism, has 
allowed its character to be gradually transformed, so 
that it is now openly declared to be denominational. 
With this precedent, itis believed that the new Uni- 
versity can be brought in process of time into perfect 
harmony with the views of the prelates, and that no 
restrictions which the ingenuity of statesmen can 
devise or the power of the Legislature impose will 
be sufficient to prevent them from ultimately, and 
erhaps at no very distant date, acquiring the abso- 
ute control which they have always demanded. 
But, assuming that the bishops accept the principle 
of the bill, another serious question remains to be 
considered. The State has agreed to allocate a 
million out of the Church surplus for intermediate 
education ; byt can the Government ask it to con- 
sent to appropriate a million and a half more, con- 
trary to the spirit of the Church Act, for the 
establishment of what will be in fact, if not in form, 
a denominational Oniversity, and in this way prac- 
tically endow the Roman Catholic Church out of 
the funds of the Disestablished Church of Ireland ? 
The Government are beset with difficulties in deal- 
ing with the question, and they are afforded but 
little time to make up their minds, if they have 
not already done so and given some encouragement 
to the promoters of the bill.” 


THE DEVONSHIRE DIOCESAN INSPECTORSHIP.— 
Six weeks ago the Rev. S. Bird was elected diocesan 
inspector of education. Immediately afterwards an 
outcry was raised against him, led by Sir Thomas 
Acland, on the ground that he was a member of the 
Holy Cross Society and the English Union. Mr. 
Bird stated that he had resigned membersnip of the 
former society some years ago,.and would resign his 
connection with the latter in order to conciliate his 
opponents. The opposition was still pressed, and 
the election was quashed, on the ground of in- 
formality. Sundry members of the committee 
not having been summoned to the meeting, a stormy 
roe | was held last week, when by eighteen to thir- 
teen, Mr. Bird, on the motion of the Earl of Devon, 
was declared elected. Mr. Bird has since, with the 
concurrence of the mover and seconder, resigned the 

t, on the ground that after what has transpired 
is continuance in it would impede the course of 
religious instruction in the diocese. In his letter of 
a he strongly deprecates the course taken 
by Earl Fortescue, Sir John Kennaway, and Sir T. 
D. Acland, who he considers have brought discredit 
on that party in the Church with which they are 
sup to sympathise, in giving their sanction, 
tacit or expressed, to the ‘' coarse attacks’ made 
upon him (Mr. Bird). 


—— 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the London Missionary 
Society was held on Thursday morning at Exeter 
Hall, under the presidency of Sir William Muir, 
K.C.S I. There was a very large attendance, and 
the platform was occupied by the leading friends of 
the society in London and the country. A hymn 
having been sung and prayer offered by the Rev. H. 
Simon, of Westminster Chapel, 

The Rev. J. O. WuirgHoussE, «cting foreign se- 


cretary, read an abstract of the annual report, 
which stated that at no former period has the 
society epjvyed a wider range of usefulness, a more 
efficient group of agencies, or higher tokens of 
Divine blessing than those which it possesses at 
the present time. 

In the character of its missionaries, the suitability of 
its stations, and the fulness of its instrumentalities, it 
possesses elements of power of no ordmary value, which 
should call forth hearty thanksgiving on the part of all 
While in the number of churches gathered 
in heathen countries ; in the character of their members 
and their steady growth ; in the increasing readiness to 
give, to serve, to maintain ordinances, and to spread 
the Gospel beyond themselves ; in the willingness of 
many to offer themselves as pastors, evangelists, mis- 
sionaries, and in the steaiy growth of their attain- 


fruit of long labours in the past, but tte guarantees 
and the instrumentalities by which far greater fruit 
and blessing will be secured to those native tribes in 
days to come. 


In Madagascar, the extension of the mission 
commenced in 1870 has been completed and 
consolidated ; nine country stations have been 
established, each provided with its mission-house, 
its model church and school; the Central Girls’ 
School, the Normal Schoo], and the Theological 
College, have been erected in Antananarivo, and 
also a Normal School in Fianarantsoa; the entire 
system of primary education has been revised, 
extended, and endowed with new life ; the Press 
buildings have been re-erected and supplied with 
complete material; and the evangelistic system 
has been enlarged, though on healthy principles. 
In China, one additional station has been opened ; 
several new mission-houses have been erected or 
enlarged ; and a new mission in the great province 
of Sz Chuan has been in part provided for. In 
India one station has en added, and two 
houseserected. In South Africa the Bechuana and 
Matebele Mission has been strengthened ; a mis- 
sion to Lake Ngami has been commenced; the 
instruction of native pastors and missionaries 
placed on a new basis; and the Moffat Institution 
has been erected. The New Guinea Mission, con- 
solidated in 1874, has now four ordained English 
missionaries on its staff, with forty native mis- 
sionaries under their guidance, and has extended 
its usefulness with vigour along the south coast of 
Eastern New Guinea aud the islands in the neigh- 
bourhood. And, lastly, the important mission in 
Central Africa has been commenced, and the first 
staye of its experience passed through. With the 
single exception of the college in Madagascar, every 
building and land purchase sanctioned by the 
Board for the enlargement and strengthening of 
the society’s work has been completed and paid for. 
The sum thus paid amounts to 12,1001. 


THE FINANCES, 


Owing to the disastrous condition of commerce, 
the ordinary subscriptions and donations (55,2951. ) 
have fallen short of the average for the past three 
years by 3,320). The whole receipts for general 
purposes were 92,933/. ; for special objects, 8, 1672 ; 
total, 101,1002. The balance from last year, pro- 
ceeds of stock, and balance of Indian Famine Fund, 
increased the total to 117,813/., as against a total 
expenditure 123,058/., showing a balance against 
the society, 5,235/. The report then refers in 
appropriate terms to the decease of supporters and 
agents of the society. Among the former mention 


is made of Mr. George Hadtield, Mr. John Crossley, 
and the Revs. S. tin, W. Braden, and W. 
Gill ; and amongst the latter the Revs. Mr. Barra- 
dale, W. Campbell, A. Strachan, B.A., and J. B. 
Thomeon, 


NATIVE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES, 


Under this heading it is remarked that for a long 
time the former have outnumbered the latter. The 
missionaries are the head of its active agencies, which 
are growing year by year in usefulness. There are 
ten training institutions, and the number of young 
men studying to be evangelists and missionaries is 
about forty, in addition to the ninety-one at Malua, 
— and the fifty in Madagascar, or about 180 
in , 

The eng number of English missionaries on 
the roll is 141, and that of female missionaries 
twelve ; the number of native workers employed in 
various degrees of Christian service, as pastors, 
evangelists, assistants, and missionaries, is, a 
from those in Madagascar, 300; to these Mada- 

ascar adds eighty-three, trained in the college in 
tananarivo, besides the 500 assistant pastors 
and evangelists, and the 3,400 volunteer preachers, 
who also share in the public instruction of the 
200,000 people composing the thousand congrega- 
tions in the island. Special satisfaction has been 
felt by the missionary brethren in the character, 
attainments, and work of these native ministers in 
Madagascar. ‘‘ Amid the large number of willing, 
though often ill qualified, instructors of the churches, 
these young men stand forth as simple, modest, 


devoted, and able workers,” Ten missionaries have 


TT 


% 


, eo abroad to reinforce the society’s missions. 
uring the year. 
CHINA, 

Compared with former, and even recent years, 
the general aspect of the Chinese people in relation 
to truth and the Gospel may be regarded as very 
hopeful. There are fewer iron barriers than in 
India, the bearing of the official and higher classes. 
is less openly hostile, while the savage violence of 
the masses, formerly so easily aroused, is rarely 
witneesed in the neighbourhood of. long-established 
stations. ‘‘ The exgrafting of the Gospel upon the. 
Chinese nature in those who have iutelligently 


| received it brings out traits of nobility and spiritual: 


| growth, which show that Christianity is the power: 


of God for a bread and deep salvation for the race, 
and altogether there is more maturity in the life of 
the churches.” The moral effect produced in 
the northern provinces by the liberal  con-. 
tributions of the British people at the time- 
of the famine which were distributed mainly by 
the Protestant missionaries, had been very striking. 
Surprise and gratitude were created. AtShantung 
Messrs. Owen and Gilmour were not only well: 
received by the people, but found a spirit of inquiry 
respecting Christianity, which cheered them much, 
and awakened strong hopes for the future, and Dr. 


_Edkins reported the baptism of more than 300- 


persons. From Hankow there was the usual 


cheering report as to the labours of Mr. and M 
ments, English Christians should discern not only the | & Fa. 


John, the latter of whom with her Bible woman ‘’ 
had done much good. During the year eighty- 
seven had joined the church. A mission had been 
commenced in §z Chuan, one of the western pro- 
vinces of China, and the Rev. W. Muirhead, of 
Shanghai, reports well of the services of the native 
agents employed in the distinct. The work of the. 
Medical Mission at Peking continues to be carried 
on with much energy by Dr. Dudgeon, and Dr. 
Mackenzie, late at Hankow, has joined the Tientsin 
mission, under whom that department will soon. 
take a more influential share in the Christian 
agency employed in that district. The report. 
says :— 

While medical missivnaries and others are using al} 
available means to counteract the ill effects, both to 
body and soul, arising from the use of opium by large- 


' numbers of the people of China, and to help those who 


have become slaves to opium-smoking to break away 
from its fatal bondage, the directors regret that they 
are unable to record any change in the action of the 
Indian Government in regard to the production of, and 


traffic in, that drug. 


INDIA. 

The spscial obstacles to missionary enterprise in 
India owing to the caste system are adverted to.. 
Though progress is slow, it is far from discouraging, 
and the missionaries are looking with confidence. 
to a change which will open the way for the people 
in masses, as is their habit, to pass into social, 
mental, and spiritual freedom. The Revs. M. 


| Phillips, of the Salem district, and E. Lewis, of 


Bellary believe such a movement is coming on 
rapidly, and all speak of the great value ofitinerating 

tours. From Travancore, where the Gospel has 

for many years taken broad and deep hold. From a 

district consisting of small towns and many villages 

and hamlets, the Rev. W. Lee writes encouragingly. 

Christianity has taken root, and is growing in small 

towns and rural districts. In other places, such as 

Benares, the opposing influences are stronger. 

Hinduism is, no doubt, dying ; but it will die hard, 

and the young men who have received an English 

education have practically no religion. In Calcutta 

the work among the heathen is more hopeful, 

though there is a want of decision, and many 
who have discarded Hinduism do not wish to 
embrace Christianity. Another form of work is 
secular and religious educaticp, which, both in 
vernacular schools and in institutions of a more- 
advanced character, has been diligently carried on. 

Four years since the society established its female. 
mission as a distinct branch of its organisation. 

Ladies well fitted for their work have been selected, 

trained, and sent forth; while others, who have 
been for some time residing in India and China, 

who have a good knowledge of the vernacular, who 
know the habits of the people, and have themselves 
taken a share in female education, have been added 
to the band of the female missionaries of the society. 

The number of ladies now actively connected with 
this branch of work is eleven, ese having, by 
successful study of the language of the people, 

qualified themselves for the work, are carrying on 
their kindly efforts in China, India, Madagascar, 
and South Africa, with a goodly number of allies, 
missionaries’ wives and daughters, and other 
Christian ladies. Besides the reports received from 
the ladies of the female mission, correspondence is 
carried on by the ladies’ committee with a Jarge 
circle of other friends engaged in female education 
at the society’s stations, 


MADAGASCAR, 


The reference to Madagascar commences by an 
allusion to the united report of the mission sent. 
home at the close of 1878, which is described as 
being without exception the most extraordinary 
document which the directors have ever received. 


It is simply full of wonders in regard to the moral 
and social progress of the Malagasy people, under the 
influence of the Gospel, which now has ‘‘ free course ” 
among them. This report is a pamphlet of 138 pages, 
containing detailed accounts of their work by the 
twenty-five missionaries now in the island, with the 
notices of the special institutions common to all; and 
an excellent iatroduction by their secretary, on certain 
prominent questions in the sccial and public life of the 
people during the year. The report is simple, straight- 


forward, and complete, 


May 21, 1879. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Serer etna eee 


Some of the provinces have been sorely tried by 
an epidemic. of fever, during the prevalence of 
which in the capital the Queen and Prime Minister 


liberally supplied medicine, and made constant and 
self-denying efforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
the people. Most of the teachers and evangelists 
kept to their posts with great courage, though a 
considerable number of the ignorant and weak, in 
this time of trouble, rushed back to their old super- 
stitions and proved unable to bear the trial, and 
many of the churches were entirely deserted on 
Sundays. But the report above referred to con- 
tains special proofs of the progress of the churches 
and of the people at large, in relation to the social 
life and the civil government of the central 
provinces. It is stated that the decree liberating 
the Mczambique slaves has been scrupulously 
carried out ; that there has been a great reforma- 
tion in the administration of justice ; and that great 
good has been effected by the appointment of a 
large class of officials, of which there were 6,500 
in Imerina, called ‘‘ Friends of the Villages.” The 
steady increase in the number of native workers 
throughout the mission, and the elevation in the 
standard of their character and attainments, have 
already secured for the many stations of the central 

rovinces a decided increase of spiritual and intel- 
ectual power. 

Only ten years have passed since the idols were 
burned, and the instruction of the willing multitudes 
who desire to learn how “to pray” was left of neces- 
sity to hundreds of volunteers almost as ignorant as 
themselves. Tnough the number to be instructed is 
larger than ever, the number of these untaught volun- 
teers has diminished ; their places have been taken by 
men more enlightened, growiag in ths knowle ige they 
are ready to impart. 


Altogether, 386 native pastors, 156 evangelists, 
and 3,468 native preachers, form a mst valuable 
help as fellow-labourers to the staff of English mis- 
sionaries, by whom the entire range of work is 
supervised, In reference to the number of church 
members, now standing at 67,729, the Imerina 
committee observe :— 

While in some churches the number of members has 
been slightly increased, in others the number has been 
reduced. We believe, however, that the churches are 
growing in knowledge and in strength, even though 
their numbers dv not materially alter, and that the 
Gospel is becoming more and more an established power 
among the people, influencing their thougats and 
actions, and affecting more or less the whole structure 
of society. With regard to the government of the 

_churches, it may be well to say that the churches are 
at liberty to manage their own affairs without any 
interference from secular or outside authority. To all 
human appearance, the charches in Madagascar were 
never fasten from anything approaching State-Churc h- 
ism than they are at present. 

In the schools of Imerina both teachers and 
scholars are well up to their duties; and the 
result shows both larger numbers and increased 
efficiency. The schools—ordinary day-schools—are 
784 in number ; scholars, 44,794; children able to 
read, 20,220, while the College of Antinanarivo, 
which has seventy-eight students, has continued to 
pursue its useful course under its able tutors, the 
Revs. R. Toy and G. Cousins, with their two native 
assistants, once students of the institution ; and 
when the course of instruction is completed, the 
largest proportion are at once appointed to churches, 
al they are eagerly sought for by the English 
missionaries. Eighty-three have been thus settled 
during the last five years. In the normal scholars 
there are nearly 100 students and 197 scholars, and 
the new and commodious building was opened in 
the autumn with a religious service, the Prime 
Minister and many Government officers being 
present. Illustrations are also given of the progress 
of female education in the girls’ central school and 
elsewhere ; of the sale of the Bible and other pub- 
lications ; of the efforts of the native evangelists 
to push their work beyond the range of their ordi- 

- mary area; and of the movement to plant the 

Gospel in new centres in the southern parts of the 
island. In summing up the signs of substantial 
progress in Madagascar, the directors say,— 

As of old, so now and here, the Word of God care- 
fully read, simple education, Sabbath services, Puritaa 
n their type and tone, bright examples of boly life, of 
noble womanhood, of martyr faithfulness, have been 
working steadily on the old heathen life of the Mala- 
gasy people ; and, because of the new and Divine force 
within them, have, within a single generation, evolved 
a new species of Malagasy life; throwing off old 
elements of defect and decay ; calling forth new powers, 
new purposes, new forms of thought and will, develop- 
ing strength as well as beauty, and lifting up a whole 
peogie out of the vices, the habits, the degradations of 

eathenism, into the purity, the aspirations, the wide- 
reaching benevolence of a true Christian life. 
only a beginning; but He ‘‘ who hath begun a good 

—e you, will perform it until the day of Jesus 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


In South Africa most of the churches in Cape Colony 
had become independent, and the same course 
was gradually bein 


Orange River. 


tory which formerly belonged to the 


It is 


taken in Kafirland. Their 
efforts were mostly limited to regions beyond these 
colonies. Attacks have been made on mission 
by certain Kafirs living on the banks of 

‘*The enmity of the natives 
was specially directed against English missionaries 
and traders, from the fact of their residing in terri- 
chuana 
tribes, but which has been given over by the Chief 
Waterboer to the Griqualand West Government.” 
In the meantime, the missionaries and traders : 


purposes of defence. Referring t> an attack at 
Motito, the directors remark that, while they are 
‘‘ thankful that by the interferenze of QOolonels 
Lanyon and Warren the violence of the rebels was 
checked, they would distinctly state that the 
society has never approved of wars undertaken with 
a view among other ends to secure the admission of 
missionaries into acountry.” The Rev. J. Mackenzie 
is carrying on the work of tuition at the Moffat 
Institution, but at present it is the day of small 
things, and its advance towards the position which 
it was designed to occupy must be gradual—the 
result of a more wide extension of primary educa- 
tion, and of changes among the people, which only 
time and new circumstances can bring about. 
Reference is also made to the mission among the 
Batowana on Lake Ngami, where the Rev. J. D. 
Hepburao and his twv native teachers were cor- 
dially received, and to the mission in Matebele Land, 
the scene of the raids and iron despotism of 
Moselekatse, where the work is still being patiently 
carried on under very difficult circumstances by 
four missionary brethren. There are signs of slow 
but hopeful progress. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Of the latest aspects of the mission in Central 
Africa our readers are pretty well informed 
—of the difficulties of advance, the untimely 
death of Mr. Thomson, the equivocal con- 
duct of a powerful chief, Mirambo, and of 
the arrival of Messrs. Hore and Hatley at 
Ujiji. Mr. Dodgshun had returned to Zanzibar, 
and, in company with M. Broyon, resumed his 
journey into the interior with fresh stores. They 
encountered great difficulties and were much 
delayed. At the end of January the party were 
at Unyanyembe, where Mirambo detained a large 
portion of the stores. When letters last arrived, Mr. 
Dodgshun was proposing to start with what things 
he had to join Messrs. Hore and Hatley at Ujiji. 
This state of things led the directors to accept the 
offer of Dr. Mullens to proceed to Zanzibar, where 
he will be able to make full inquiries, and super- 
intend the arrangements necessary for the journey 
of Messrs. Griffith and Southon, the new mis- 
sionaries, who are to be joined at Zanzibar by Mr. 
| Pickersgill from Madagascar. Dr. Mullens and his 
young brethren are now on their way to that place, 
and the former is not to proceed beyond Zanzibar 
| ‘unless the vital interests of the mission should be 
manifestly dependent on his accompanying the 
brethren up the country.” 

THE SOUTH SEA MISSIONS. 

These missions continues to afford 
deep thankfulness 
been accomplished; and the prospects of the 
mission in New Guinea are of a very 
encouraging character. Many striking details 
as to New Guinea are contained in the Exeter Hall 
speech of Mr. Lawes. fis colleague, Mr. Mac- 
farlane, has begun a good work at Murray Island, 
where he has held a series of meetings which show 
a remarkable progress under the native teachers. 
The idols and charms had been given up and burnt, 
ninety-three natives had been baptized, the Papuan 
Gulf Native College inaugurated, and a scheme of 
government organised under the auspices of Mr. 
Chalmers. But a native sorcerer had caused several 


—— 


ound for 


trouble. Details are given of the work carried on 


organisation of churches, of the enthusiasm of native 


Guinea, and of the independence of many of the 
churches. Intercourse with other nations was 
becoming more easy and more frequent, and the in- 
fluence of the people of other lands was more fully 
felt, and too often not to the advantage of the 
natives, though it may on the whole tend to in- 
crease intelligence, enlarge ideas, and suggest 
improvements among them. 

In the Island of Upolu, Samoa, in the midst of the 
quiet Christian work carried on there, there is trouble 
threatening. Civil war isthought to be imminent. This 
will rekindle old fires, excite old passions, and, in many 
native hearts, undo the good work of past years. ‘I'he 
missionaries, who have seen the many evils arising from 
these too-frequent civil wars, are much depressed in 
view of this blight upon their labour. Notwithstanding 
these impending troubles, the work of the mission is 
going on. 

Dr, Turner is still purauing his important work 
in the Malua Seminary, multiplying Christian 
blessings by preparing teachers for Samoa, and for 
the numerous islands to the North, reaching to the 
equator, which are out-stations of the Samoan 
mission, But Samoa does not stand alone in effort 
to send the Gospel to the regions beyond. Con- 
nected with the missions in Tahiti and the Society 
and Hervey Islands—old centres of Christian effort 
—there have long been out-stations, where now the 
Gospel has taken deep root, and ita manifold bless- 


ings are a experienced. Native teachers, 
trained by the missionaries at headquarters, are 


conducting the work in these distant islands, and 
periodical visits are paid by the missionaries to en- 
courage and guide these native labourers in their 
good work. Of the twenty teachers who arrived 
in New Guinea as reinforcements in November last, 
four were from Raiatea, six from Rarotonga, four 
from Niue, and six from the Loyalty Islands. 
Another hymn having been sung, 


The CHAIRMAN commenced by a reference to his 
long-continued interest in the Lond on Missionary 
Society, not only because of its work, but because of 


at Kuruman had taken refuge in the | its glorious origin and its catholic principles, which 
— Institution buildings, which are in course | showed that it was originated to work with any 


erection, and were found to be well fitted for E 


| 


ee 


_ of the society. That this meetiny, 
in the various groups of South Sea Islands, of the > 


ee 
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Forty years ago it was the pleasure of his wife and 
himself to\welcome four of their missionaries at his 
house in Cawnpore, three of whom are still alive ; 
and he also called to mind that when, as a young 
man, he was about to go to India, Dr. Paterson, a 
venerable missionary oftheir society, madehim kneel 
down, and in commending him to God, said, ‘' My 
dear boy, keep you by the Christian missionaries 
wherever you go.” This he had endeavoured to do. 
Their influence upon Europeans in India had been 
great, and to many of them he owed much benetit, 
among whom were Wilson, Duff, and Dr. 
Maullens, that noble-minded man who had 
gone forth at the peril of his life to 
advance the missionary cause. Though it was 
two or three years since he left India, he could 
testify that their work in the northern provinces 
was a good one. Having visited their schools at 
Benares, at Mirzapore, and at Nynee Tal, he 
could tell them that they were all going on well, 
and doing the work of God. To say that there 
were no real conversions was a flagrant mis-state- 
ment. He had seen among converts the most 
brilliant examples of Christian truth, sincerity, and 
faithfulness, especially during the period of the 
Indian mutiny. To those who talked of Chris. 
tianity as effete he would point to Madagascar ; 
New Guinea, where missionaries lived always in 

ril; and to Central Africa, which carried them 

ack, but with additional interest, to the scenes 
descrived by Mungo Park. It was delightful to 
think of the devotion of these men, and to read 
of what took place at the missionary conference 
of last year, which, among other things, 
showed that there could be a communion of 
saints among different denominations of Chris- 
tians and united action, Cardinal Newman, 
that venerable and aged man, whd was now 
in so strange a position in the ancient city of Rome, 
had been made to malign their country when he 
said that if a dozen men met together in the streets 
they were obliged to ignore religion, if they belong 
to different churches. The conference referred to 
showed how thoroughly false such a statement as 
that was. They came together from many churches, 
but they did not ignore religion. It was their joy 
to consult together, and to acknowledge a common 
Lord, to share their common cares and anxieties, 
and to pray for the common coming of that which 
was dear to allthe churches. They looked forward 
to the future with confidence. Though the battle 
might be long, the victory was secure. The mis- 
sionary field was vast, and extending every day. 
It was not their work that the present wars were 


_ going on, and God grant that He might restrain th 
for the results which have. se ght restrain the 


wrath of man, and that He might make that wrath 
to praise Him. (Cheers ) When the din of battle and 
the smoke of war and cannon cleared away, then was 
the time for the missionaries to enter into those 
fields. God grant that they might have “ peace 
with honour ” some day—for it was now far enough 
off—and when it came let them give more 
liberally if they wished to extend their operations, 
and to enter the new fields of labour which God 
in His providence was Opening to them. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. W. F. CLARKSON then moved the first 
resolution, as follows :— 


That the report, portions of which have now been 


oa 8C read, be adopted, and that it be published and circu- 
deaths by poisop, which was likely to give rise to , silane oe tytn 


lated, with the audited accounts, among the members 


deeply deploring the 
very serious deficiency which appears in the income of 


the past year, pledges itself to increased efforis to 


teachers to take part in the evangelisation of New | 


remove the debt, and augment the resources of the 
society. That, while sympathising with the directors 
in the grave difficulties which thev have had to face in 
the early stages of the Central African Mission, this 
meeting is much gratified to learn that reinforcements 


are on their way to Ujjiji, and also that the dire:tors 


_ have availed themselves of the self-denyin 


g offer of the 
foreign secretary to proceed to Zanzibar, or even to 
the lake, in order to promote the interests of that 
mission, That it learns with pleasure that the New 
Gainea Mission is assuming a more settled form, with 
extended range and encouraging tokens of success. 


In the course of an eloquent address, the spéaker 
specially referred to the ladies’ committee, which 
he believed might be of incalculable benetit to India 
and other countries. That committee was started 
in 1875, and is now employing eleven labourera— 
eleven Christian ladies—who were at work, and 
one who had recently started for her missionary 
labour in Madagascar. These ladies were sup- 
ported out of the general fund of this society ; but 
the cost of their special training and for their 
labours in the zenanas, or in their schools, 
or in different departments of eervice, was 
borne specially by what was termed the Female 
Mission Fund. It seemed to him that if the work 
of that committee were more thoroughly known 
amongst their churches they would not find ay 
complaint of the reluctance, or, at any rate, the 
slowness, with which its appeals for help were re- 
sponded to. He would suggest that this matter 
should be brought before — missionary working 
arty represented there that day. (Applause.) The 
adies asked that every Christian woman in con. 
nection with their churches throughout the land 
should be solicited to contribute one shilling 
towards the funds of that committee. He haa 
no doubt whatever that next year there would 
be a report of still greater work and blessing as 
the result of their labours, and he heartily wished 
them all success. (Applause.) One of the things 
that threw a heavy cloud over missionary operations 
was the position which our country, through her 
Government, had been made to as:ume towards 
certain foreign nations, and egpecially to those 


whom they in their pride and selfish complacency 


vangelical denomination of the Christian Church. | call *‘inferior races.” Punch, two or three weeks 
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, suggested that this year no May meetings 

should be held ; it baing felt that the inconsistency 
between Enogland sending forth missionaries and 
the Gospel of peace and England carrying on unjust 
and aggressive wars—(loud applause)—was too great 
and glaring forthe generally jubilant and congratula- 
tory speeches made in that hall. He did not wonder 
at the suggestion. The position they had been 
made to assume had proved to be a stumbling-block 
to the heathen, an occasion for the enemies of the 
truth to blaspheme, and a sore discouragement to 
all friends of missions, But it showed also that 
the sphere of their missionary operations ought not 
to be restricted to heathen nations. (Applause. ) 
While we were sending out labourers to attack 
the strongholds of idolatry abroad, they had a work 
to do at home, cqually important, and equally 
Divine, and that was to win their own country- 
men to the pursuit of national righteousness 
and peace. (Loud applause.) When a Christian 
nation encouraged any scheme the morality of 
which was disguised by such phrases as ‘‘ rectifi- 
cation of frontier”—(laughter)—and ‘‘ protection 
against man-slaying machines,” but which would 
be denounced by Christianity very bluntly and 
very plainly as coveting that which belongs to your 
neighbours, and as casting out devils by devils— 
(applause)—it behoved them to turn round upon 
this Christian nation and to say, ‘‘ When for the 
time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need that one 
teach you again which be the first principles of 
the Gospel of Christ.” (Applause.) They may 
have thought they did all that was required in 
giving their prayers and contributions for mission- 
ary service, but surely the painful events of the 
past year had taught them, if anything could teach 
them, that upon each one there rested the responsi- 
bility to use his personal, his social, and his poli- 
tical influence to impress upon the country the 
necessity of abiding by God's eternal righteousness, 
justice, and peace. (Applause.) The resolution 
spoke of the heavy debt of the society, which im- 
posed upon them all heavy obligations. Sacrifices, 
if might be, needed to be made; comforts to be 
given up; crosees to be borne ; but wherever re- 
trenchment began, never let it overtake the mission- 
ary work, whether at home or abroad. If the 
Church would give itself, its money, its sons and 
daughters, to this great and holy enterprise, they 
should soon have to rejoice. over the passing away 
of a yet more dreary winter than they have 
suffered—the winter which had been binding the 
whole earth in its iron chains—and on every side 
we should welcome the signs of a genial, reviving 
springtide, (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. G, Lawes (missionary from New 
Guinea), in seconding the resolution said he should 
limit himself to some reference to the work carried 
on inthat country. He hadno story of triumph to 
tell, but of a new fortress to which they had laid 
siege in the name of Christ ; and he thought they 
would feel no less interest in the work of the 
ee and sower than in the harvest rejoicings. 

heir mission to New Guinea, the largest island of 
the world, dated five years back. New Guinea was 
then hardly known. In this time of depression of 
trade, attention had been directed to it as a possible 
new market for manufactured European | gearee and 
every scientist they could mention looked with in- 
terest to it. But, - ny! above all, it was a country 
full of interest to the Christian philanthropist as a 
field for Christ-like work, as anew country that had 
yet to be won for Christ. Their mission had been 
established on-the south-east side, extending from 
Red Scar Bay to the extreme eastern end of the 
island, about what was known as China Straits, 
besides the islands in Torres Straits, where Murray 
and Macfarlane were at work seven years ago. He 
should limit himself to the former, where he had 
laboured. They had great diversities ofrace. Along 
the 300 miles of coast he knew of twenty-five 
different languages and dialects. This wuuld give 
the best indication of the commingling of races and 
tribes there. Every village lived in suspicion of its 
neighbour, and at enmity with them, so that they 
were practically as isolated and separated as if they 
were living on some lone island in mid-ocean. 
Those amongst whom he had been living were a 
light-colourei race, belonging to the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian family, of which the Maories of New 
Zealand, the Tahitians, and Samoans were the best 
known representatives. Physically they were a 
fine race, but whatever good looks they possess 
they certainly owe neither to the tailor nor the 
dressmaker. (Laughter.) They lived in lake 
dwellings, such as those of which relics were to 
be found in different parts of Europe. Some 
of the villages were always surrounded by 
water, so that their mission steamer could anchor in 
the main street with safety atany time. The stone 
age still prevailed there. No implement, utensil, 
or weapon was to be found made of iron or any 
metal; but after visiting the canoe-making yards, 
and seeing the carving they could execute, he had 
a mae greeter t for the stone age than he 
ever before. They had no money nor felt the 

want of it, but there was no such abject squalor as 
was to be found in the large towns of ci life. 


Cannibalism in all its hideousness flourished, though 
it was not ig eng at Port Moresby, where he 
1 ible for them to 


and his family lived. It was im 
form an idea of the moral egradation of the 


natives, who were shameless thieves. But they 
had some redeeming features. Woman was not so 
degraded and down-trodden asin many parts of the 
They are there certainly the 
burden-carriers of the community ; but that did 
not imply the degradation which it would with us, 
and they resent any interference on the part of the 


heathen world. 


men with the fetching of water and the carrying of 

wood as an infringement on their women’s rights. 

(Laughter.) Domestic affection existed to a degree 

which surprised them, parents caring for the chil- 

dren, long after they had grown up to maturity, 

with great affection and tenderness, and what was 

more remarkable, the children caring for the 
arents and watching over them when they had 

ecome infirm or sla. They were glad to miss 

there the vice of drunkenness—(applause)—for no 

man in the country drank anything stronger than 

water. There was a wonderful absence too of open 
immorality of a certain kind, and the natives were 
industrious, cultivating the soil with great care. 

There was no system of idolatry in New Guinea ; 
their only religious idea seemed to consist in a 
slavish fear of evil spirits, and a belief in the death 
of the soul. But when he had spoken to them of 
the hope which Christianity gave them of reunion 
after the grave, they listened with an attention 
that nothing else seemed to command. He quite 
believed that those races would never them- 
selves struggle into life, or raise themselves, 

unless help came to them from without; un- 

less a saving hand was extended.  Civilising 
agencies would not change them. If better tools 
were put into their hands it would only increase 
their power for evil. Christianity was the true 
civiliser—(applause)—and wherever it came in con- 
tact with heathenism and barbarism the work of 
civilisation began. The development must come 
from within outwards, and not from this outer 
fringe of human existence inwards. In the Gospel 
they had this power, and after eighteen years’ 
experience a8 & missionary among races such as 
these, he had a stronger faith than ever in the 
power of the Gospel. (Applause.) Mr. Lawes 
went on to speak of the priceless service of their 
steamer the Ellangowan, which had been during 
the last five years to New Guinea what the John 
Williams had been to the South Pacific islands. 
For five years she had been doing good work, 

visiting unsurveyed waters, and perfecting the 
charts of that part of the world. Many new har- 
bours, rivers, bays, and islands had been discovered, 
and much valuable information obtained which the 
Admiralty Office had not been slow to appreciate 
or acknowledge. (Applause.) And, detter still, 
her character was becoming known by the natives 
along the coast, and she was welcomed by them as 
their friend. (Applause.) For all this good work 
much credit and monsed were due to the captain 
and crew, to the skilful navigation, the watchful- 
ness and the courage under which, in circumstances 
of difficulty, and often of great danger, they had 
managed the vessel; but, abovo all, to Him with- 
out whose loving care ‘‘it is in vain to rise up early 
and to sit u Fate.” They had a noble band of 
native men, South Sea missionaries, by whom the 
hope was being realised that New Guinea would be 
evangelised. Savage Island, Raratonga, and tke 
Loyalty Islands, once in heathen darkness, were 
sending forth native Christians as pioneers of 
Christianity to others. They were worthy of all 
honour and esteem—a noble army which any man 
might be proud to lead. (Applause) This agency 
was utilised by their English missionary living with 
them, and sharing with them the dangers, They were 
more energetic, more faithful, more courageous with 
their missionary by theirside thanif he looked on from 
the safety of zome neighbouring hill-top. (Laughter. ) 
The missionaries knew that they were going to a 
sickly climate, and that they would have to endure 
privations and possibly suffer death; but none of 
these things moved them, neither counted they their 
lives dear unto them, that they might testify to the 
Gospel of the grace of God. Many victims had 
fallen to the unhealthy climate, but for every one 
who had died they had three or four volunteers. 
anxious to take the place of those who had gone. 
(Applause.) Their young men in the Savage Island 
esteemed it the greatest honour to be chosen for 
this work, and those chosen were envied by their 
brethren. And lately six of these men had been 
added to the noble army of martyra, Just nowthe 
tidings had come that three of their South-east 
Island brethren, with their wives and children, had 
been poisoned by the natives of New Guinea. 
While he mourned for them with sincere grief he 
was thankful they had been accounted worthy, 
and ‘‘faithful unto death.” a.) How- 
ever adapted that agency might be for the evan- 
gelisation of New Guinea, the introduction 
of Christianity to a people like that was no easy 
task. lt must be remembered they were utterly 
ignorant of the language of the people, and they 
were equally ignorant of ours ; but there was one lan- 
guage which was understood all the world over by 
every tribe of men—he meant the language of hnman 
kindness, (Applause.) This was universally ui.der- 
stood wherever they found a member of the human 
race ; this was the master-key which fitted every 
human lock, and which opened every door. (Ap- 
plause.) The result of the work in New Guinea, 
although for the most part of an intangible character 
that really could not be tabulated in statistical form, 
was by no means small or insignificant, They had 
no baptized converts. They did not expect sheaves 
from ne, nor ripe corn in May. They 
had hardly begun to plough or to sow in New 
Guinea. But there were some into whose minds 
the seed had fallen, and where it had taken root ; 


vation.” He received a Jesson of faith and hope 
by the side of a dying chief at Port Moresby. 
en they arrived he was very kind and attentive. 
He had n a constant visitor at their house. 
and a frequent attendant at their services. The 


showed him kindness, but he was an incorrigible 


‘‘but the kingdom of God cometh not with obser- | 


endl 


beggar, and more covetous and far less intelligent 
than many of his fellows. He went to his house, and 
found it filled with his sorrowing family. The chief 
was unconscious, and could not speak. When Mr, 
Lawes went in, however, he recognised him instantly. 
He took both his hands in his and pressed them to his 
lips, while the tears were in his eyes; and in this 
way he spoke what his lips failed to utter. He felt 
that this was the first faint pulsation of a new life 
—the first faint streak across the dark horizon, for 
he was told that the last thing the chief did before he 
lost his speech was to charge his sons and the chiefs 
to take care of them, and to listen to their preaching. 
It was a great thing to have won the confidence of 
the people, and they hai done that to a great 
extent on the coast. Soon after their arrival at Port 
Moresby, he found it had been visited by an English- 
man, who, in a cowardly and dastardly manner, 
fired on the natives. A man of importance in the 
village was seriously wounded. He went into the 
village, visited him in his house, dressed his 
wounds, and fed him. He recovered, and had 
been ever since their best friend. (Applause.) 
Confidence begat confidence; and kindness was 
omnipotent. (Renewed applause.) The principles 
of peace were spreading in New Guinea. There had 
been no departure from the traditions of their 
fathers in the mission field in the South Pacific. 
(Hear, hear.) When visiting a large viilage on the 
banks of a sewly-dissoveret river in Hood Bay, 
with some natives from an adjoining village, he 
was surprised at one of them shouting out as they 
went through the village, ‘‘ This is the peace man, 
who brings peace, and who makes peace.” He 
was a subject that day of a strange ceremony. He 
had given a small present to one of the chiefs, and 
got him to accompany him (Mr. L.) in his little boat 
up ariver. He asked him to stay and taste some 
food which his wives were cooking. Presently five 
ladies appeared in succession, each carrying a por- 
tion of food, and on the top there was a small 
cocoa-nut shell, containing something greasy. As 
soon as this was deposited, his host took the shell 
in order to pour the contents over him. He de- 
clined the honour—(laughter)—but was told this 
was a sign of friendship and peace. He soon gave 
his friends to understand he was willing to be 
anointed as much as he liked in the interests of 
peace, (Applause.) He took off his shirt, and a 
shout—of admiration probably—followed, on their 
seeing his white skin. He received the oil, and it 
trickled down in streams as he partook of his hos- 
pitality. He would be willing to be anointed for 
the sake of peace in every heathen village 
in New Guinea. That day, at any rate, there 
was a conjunction of ‘‘peace with honour.” 
(Laughter and loud applause.) They were 
known all along the coasts as the men who 
brought and made peace. They did not want 
gunboats for their protection. They always felt 
that in the pursuit of their mission they exposed 
themselves to risks, and placed themselves outside 
the pale of protection from any earthly Govern- 
ment. They had visited many places in which no 
white man had ever been before. Their colleagues, 
during the past year, had visited a great many 
more ; but in none of them had they been mal- 
treated nor had one hair of their head been injured. 
(Applause.) The foundation of a literature had 
been laid. He held in his hand the two first books 
ag wie gh any language of South-East New Guinea. 

e had the honour to prepare them and get them 
printed in Sydney ; and he had had the greater 
joy of hearing some children at Port Moresby read 
fluently and well these books. It was an impor- 
tant event in the history of a people when for the 
first time their language was reduced to a written 
form. The contents of those books were reading 
lessons, and an epitome of the Bible. The 
hymns were sung at the evening dances by the 
natives sometimes, in place of their old heathen 
songs. This kind of work was being done at | 
twenty-five stations on the mainland of New Guinea 
itself. From Port Moresby their mission had ex- 
tended eastward, and at the eastern extremity of the 
island new 7 Be had been taken up; and his col. 
league, Mr. Macfarlane, had made an investment for 
the London Missionary Society. Some years ago, he 
bought an island, well watered and wooded, for 
three shillings and sixpence—(laughter)—and on it 
a central station was being formed, from which to 
work the islands in China Straits, and the large 
villages around Milne Bay. Their staff at the 
beginning of the year consisted of forty South Sea 
Island teachers and three English missionaries ; but 
death had been busy since then, and there were 
gaps here and there, which told where a faithful 
man had fallen at his work. The great hindrance 
they had had in their work in New Guinea was the 
unhealthy climate. Many of their South Sea 
Island teachers had fallen. Every Englishman who 
had fallen in the mission had been beloved. It 
was a terrible trial when they saw those dying 


before their eyes whom they sent away with 


but little probability of meeting again on earth. 
And now they were saddened by the tidings of the 
loss of Mrs. Chalmers, the second missionary’s 
wife who had died in New Guinea in recent years 
—Mrs, Turner, after a few months of work, ha 
the first. Mrs;Chalmers, after ten years of success- 
ful service in Raratonga, came a few months ago 
to New Guinea. Mrs. Turner’s loss was a 
reat one to their mission. She _ nobl 
re the hardships and privations inseparable 
from the life of the wife of a missionary 
there. It was in her heart to do much more for 


New Guinea, but the Master called her. And now 
Mrs. Chalmers, a veteran in the cause, was gone. 


Those reverses and checks they could only bow 
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before in humble submission : ‘‘ It is the Lord ; let 
Him do what seemeth Him good.” But there were 
difficulties and hindrances of another character—he 
meant the unchristian lives of those who repre- 
sented the colour and the name of a Christian land. 
As they went along the coast in the Ellangowan 
three years ago, they soon found where a foreign 
vessel had been before them. It was only at those 
places that proposals were made by the natives of 
a kind which showed the character of their prede- 
cessors. When the history of the massacres of 
white men should be made known, it would be 
found that the licentiousness and cruelty of the 
white-faced men had been the terrible cause of 
them all, (Hear, hear.) The honourable trader 
was the greatest moral support a missionary could 
have ; but unfortunately trade was not fairly repre- 
sented in these out-of-the-way places. To the men 
who were first in the field the absence of 
law was an attraction, and they carried the 
day. Some honourable men were disgusted, 
and withdrew from their company, and then 
they had an illustration of the survival of 
the fittest to do the devil’s work. And now, 
what was the outlook of New Guinea? It wasone 
of hopefulness, of promise, of certain victory. They 
must not be impatient for results. From Central 
Africa and from New Guinea they must be pre- 
pared for much that might seem like defeat—for 
reverses and for checks, But there was no ques- 
tion as to the future. From the islands of the South 
Seas prayer oy ascended to God for the 
conversion of New Guinea; but they wanted to 
feel that their brethren at home were praying for 
them. Should their hands hang down for want of 
that spiritual oxygen which they only could supply ? 
Their hope of New Guinea rested on the character 
of the Gospel itself, its adaptability to the wants 
of man, and its translatability into every language 
spoken by the human race, The experimental age 
of missions had passed away. They had seen savage 
men and women changed by its power. They had 
seen men, who were old and grey-headed before they 
heard the name of God or Jesus Christ, become con- 
verted Christians, live humble Christian lives, and die 
happy peaceful deaths. And what the Gospel had 
done for them it would do for New Guinea. When 
they were discouraged they had only to look at one 
of these South Sea Island brethren and remember 
that their fathers were savages, and the New 
Guinea men could take heart again. All 
honour to their missionary fathers, who, with 
no history of past successes to fall back upon, 
laboured on, and who walked by faith while they 
walked by sight. (Applause.) They rested their 
hope upon the broad basis of our common humanity, 
believing that God had made of one blood all 
nations of the earth; that His Gospel was the 
message He had sent to every member of the human 
family, and that it was-a high honour and privilege 
to take up the angel’s song, and carry it to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, ‘‘ Peace on earth and 
goodwill towards men.” (Loud and prolonged 
cheers. ) 

The Rev. R. Rosinson then stated that Dr. 
Mullens would only consent to go forth upon his 
special mission on condition that he sacrificed 300). 
of his stipend. -(Cheers.) Happily the directors 
could turn to one who could take his place, and 
they had found twice in years past, when Dr. 
Mullens had left, that their friend, the Rev. J. O. 
Whitehouse, had most ably conducted the affairs of 
this society, and he had consented to take this post 
during the absence of Dr. Mullens. (Applause.) 
The speaker then referred to the state of their 
finances. Must they call back their missionaries 
from Africa and New Guinea? Their debt was 
over 5,000/., after having sold 12,0007. of their 
invested stock. Thus they would see that the matter 
was serious, and required, therefore, that they 
should be large-hearted. They had had good col. 
lections—largely-increased collections —after the 
noble sermons of the past day, and there were also 
new beams of sunshine coming now. 


Several special donations having been announced, 
the collection was made, and after a hymn had 
been sung, 


Mr. W. WILLIs, Q.C., moved the next resc- 
lution :— 

That this meeting expresses its gratitude to God 
that, in a year of such financial difficulty, the ordina 
work of the society in the old fields has been maintained, 
and that the results of that work show sound progress. 
That J. Kemp-Welch, Esq., be treasurer ; that the 
Rey. Dr. Mulleus be foreign secretary ; the Rev. Robert 
Robinson be home secretary ; and the Rev. Edward H. 
Jones be deputation secretary, for the ensuing year. 
That the lists of directors and of the board committee 
- nominated by the annual meeting of directors be 
approved, and that the gentlemen therein named be 
appointed directors for the year. 


He would ask whether the missionary spirit existed 
in their midst. He was addressing the members 


of churches interested in the London Missionary’ 


Society, and sustaining its operations, and the 

uestion meant this—not whether persons within 
their organisations and churches sent money in 
more or less amounts to Blomfield-street, nor 
whether with more or less ostentation the mis- 
sionary box found its place in the workshop or the 
counting-house, nor r a missionary tract was 
in request at the Sunday-school, nor 
whether they had a missionary auxiliary in con- 
nection with every association and every church. 
There was something beyond that—there were found 
men and women in their churches who had a 
genuine faith in Christ, who found no hope of 
mercy, except in Him, and who, ‘deriving all their 
joy and peace and light from Him, possessed His 


spirit. If that was amongst them, then they had 
the missionary spirit, for the spirit of Christ was 
the spirit of missions. (Applause.) If within the 
church to whom the society appealed that spirit 
was not found, their sanctuary existed for nothin 
that was good. They were sometimes told that 
money was the difficulty. He thought the diffi. 
culty was in the want of men; but before they 
could be used for anything good, life and energy 
must be given them from Heaven. That was what 
they needed through all their churches. (Applause. ) 
Mission work, wherever they found it, was bed the 
expression of one spirit. The work abroad and the 
work at home was the same ; and if ever there was 
an age in which it weré possible to have a fresh 
manifestation of Divine power it was in their time 
both in England and abroad. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. FiLemMina STEVENSON, of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, seconded the resolution. He 
said he had recently been to the East and had seen 
something of their missions and missionaries. The 
thing that struck him most by its uniformity, 
was the noble, generous, and large-hearted recogni- 
tion by all the mission brethren of each other ; the 
— of entire consecration to Christ that enabled 
them to feel that they were side by side carrying 
on a warfare against one common enemy, and there- 
fore friends and fellow-comrades to one another. 
Ata conference of some fifty or sixty missionaries 
which he had attended, it would have been 
absolutely impossible for the most powerful ecclesias- 
tical magnet to have separated those filings accord- 
ing to their different denominations, and had he 
been somewhat longer in the East he might have 
fallen into confusion as to his own ecclesiastical 
relations, and have been puzzled to recall to himself 
what denomination he had enlisted under in the 
army of Uhrist. As to what he saw, let him take 
them through a somewhat rapid survey. Beginning 
at Ningpo, it was found that there had been a 
meeting of 150 Christian workers, almost allof them 
natives, and all of them from one province, meeting 
for a whole week, these noble men, in order to 
pray together. On the same China coast, they came 
to Foochoo, when they found there had been a fort- 
night before they reached the place 200 Christian 
workers who were assembled also for a week— 
workers in one mission connected with and repre- 
senting eighty villages ; and these men were them- 
selves many of them sufferers for the truth. Down 
further still they went to Colanzi and Amoy, and 
from the top of that little hill, and further south 
from the roof of the old mission house at Swatow, 
it was easy to see the roads that led away into the 
interior, along each of which the missionaries were 
planting one station after another. Then turning 
to the south again they had pointed out on the map 
by the finger of an eager missionary, one of their 
own noble men, Jonathan Lees, one village after 
another in the whole district north of the Yellow 
River, and were told that the time would soon come 
when along that range of hundreds of miles the 
villages containing Christians would be so near to 
each other that they would be within easy com- 
munication. Then to look at those colleges and 
theological schools, well equipped and well tended, 
and to find them not merely in China but in the 
very centre of the priestly heart of Japan—-to find 
them in towns that ten years ago had been abso- 
lutely closed against the foreigner. Then to turn 
to India, to go to Travancore, and to see there, 
passing along by the backwater and sailing from 
town to town here a Christian church and there a 
Christian hospital; to find in one place the churches 
so close together, with only a few miles separating 
one from the cther; to go into a large, cathedral- 
like building, and to find that fifty years ago the 
foundation of that building had been laid by one of 
their missionaries when there were only seven con- 
verts—and he Mr. Stevenson preached init when there 
were 1,500 people at a week-evening service! Then 
to go up by Tinnevelly, under Bishop Caldwell’s 
presidency and to see those enormous groups of 
people that had been assembled by his teaching 
“wo yoat: out of heathenism ; or to go under Bishop 

erjeant’s rule, and to get up to Madura and the 
American Mission and to realise that all these 
blessed results were the works of their own time ; 
to realise, for example, that from Catoham to Cape 
Comorin there were 60,000 Christians : from Cape 
Comorin to Palamcotta 90,000, and at Madura 
10,000 more ; and that besides these 60,000 people 
had surrendered their idols, and put themselves under 
Christian instruction in their districts within the 
last eighteen months—to realise that all that work 
in South India was simply the fruit of one lonely 
man’s work! For when Ziegenbald, the first Pro- 
testant missionary, landed in India 160 years ago, 
be landed alone and friendless, The impression 
left upon his mind was this; if all that could be 
traced to one man through a century and a-half, what 
wonderful works of God might be traced if the 
whole Christian Church could go, and in that same 
holy, consecrated spirit sow God's seed beside all 
waters! Well, there was a clever book written by 
a pew clever man, who said that Christianity has 
vanished from the island of Japan. There was in 
Japan a vigorous and, at the time, a large Jesuit 
} mission, radually the million and a-half of these 
assumed converts disappeared ; persecution was 
flung against them ; and at the beginning of this 
century it was supposed that Christianity had been 
extinguished in Japan. But ten years ago there 
came certain priests from France and landed in 
Japan, and they found there ten thousand Chris- 
tian successors of those old Christians. Although 
death was threatened to every Christian for 


150 or 200 years, they found ten thousand 
still retaining their old profession. The Govern- 


ment was surprised and filled with indignation, and 
they tried to carry out their old measures of 
reprisal, Unable to succeed to the full extent 
because the European Powers were represented at 
that time in Japan, they transferred most of these 
people from their own villages to a distant part of 
the country. Their own ambassador there had 
told him that so profoundly was the secret of the 
existence of those Christians kept, that neither he 
nor anyone else in the country, not even the 
Japanese Government, shrewd as it was, had the 
slightest knowledge of their existence. Chris- 
tianity could not be extinguished, even if they 
planted it in a corrupt form, because what was 
deposited was the seed of everlasting truth. 
(Cheers.) He had seen much of the missionaries of 
their society and he could only bear this testimony 
to them as a body—braver, more devoted, more 
self-denying, more heroic men in circumstances that 
test men’s heroism, he had never seen. And in 
saying that of them, he spoke of them also as 
representatives of a class. Missionaries, taking 
them as a body, seemed to him to be as high, fine, 
and noble a type of Christian men as they would 
find anywhere the world over. (Applause.) But 
qversvnene their one cry was this, ‘‘ We are under- 
manned. We are holding posts with one or two 
men, and we ought to have fifty men. We are 
holding them against every disadvantage. We can- 
not take rest when we are tired; we cannot get 
relief when we are sick. We work through sickness 
and weariness, and sometimes through despondency ; 
but we hold these posts until we die,” ‘‘ only” 
(they said), ‘do not forget to tell the churches at 
home that we are undermanned.” The missionary 
societies knew it to their cost, but the churches did 
not realise it, and their cry was not to the 
missionary society—it was to the church at home— 
‘We are under-manned.” Sometimes they were 
content to send out commerce and literature, and 
there were a thousand indirect agencies at work— 
commerce, literature, Western culture, and charities 
that the famine had produced—all influencing 
opinion in that distant East. But their commerce was 
tainted with opium, and their literature was marked 
with a baneful scepticism. Sometimes the books 
that passed into inquirers’ hands were sceptical 
books, placed in their hands by sceptical English- 
men and sceptical Americans. This great Western 
literature might not at once do anything in those 
countries but dissolve what already existed. What 
was wanted was that great Christian forces should 
be sent out to this field, and that the churches should 
march their whole regiments out upon Hindostan, 
China, and Africa ; that they should not be content 
with one or two, nor ever be satisfied until there 
were at least as many missionaries representing 
every church abroad as there were representing 
every church at home. Let them go with a greater 
spirit of earnestness and consecration into this 
blessed work for our Lord Jesus Christ. (Cheers.) 

Mr. HENRY Wricuat, J.P., in the absence of the 
chairman, Mr. G. F. White (who was absent in con- 
sequence of a great domestic bereavement), moved, 
and Mr. J. Kemp- WELCH seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, which was cordially carried and 
briefly acknowledged. The benediction, pronounced 
by the Rev. W. CuTHBERTSON, brought the proceed. 
ings to a close. 


Re.igious SERVICES IN WorKHOUSES.—At the 
meeting of the Peterborough Board of Guardians on 
Saturday a proposition was made that the whole of 
the clergy and Nonconformist ministers of the town 
should be asked to conduct gratuitously the religious 
services at the workhouse, It was defeated by a 
large majority, and it was decided to advertise for 
a paid chaplain of the Courch of England, as hereto- 
fore. —The Rev. A. Newman, workhoure chaplsin 
at Bridgwater, attended a meeting of the Guardians 
on Thursday, by request of the board, in reference 
to a complaint of the visitors that he had not visited 
the inmates of the workhouse hospital since Christ- 
mas last. The rev. gentleman promised to attend 
more regularly in future. The guardians unani- 
mously adopted a resolution approving of what had 
been done in the matter, and it was also resolved 
that notices should be posted up in the workhouse 
and infirmary to the effect thatif any of the inmates 
desired to see a minister of any other denomination 
in the town, and made known such wish to the 
master, it would be complied with. 

Dr. DE JoncH’s LIGHT-BROWN CoD LiveR O1L.—ITs 
UNEQUALLED EFFICACY IN CONSUMPTION AND WASTING 
DiskAsES.—Dr. Henry Hanks, author of ‘“‘Con- 
sumption: Its Treatment and Curabilily,” writes :— 
‘¢ The superior efficacy of Dr. de voy > ’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil over boo hone ggg on va il mae ote 

rience, unequivucal. atients who hav - 
Bos Br rt months - the use Bagg ss ge 

any perceptible improvement, have, a 
brief nt of Dr. 3) laeahts Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, acquired such fatness, and those distressing 
symptoms accompanying emaciation have so rapidly 
subsided, that I have been induced to co1 fide in its 
reputed remedial powers, and conse vently to advise 
its substitution for the Pale Cod Liver Oil. Mr. 
Benjamin Clarke, M.R.C.8. pole cu of ‘ Notes 
and Suggestions on Cod Liver Jil and its Uses, 
writes :—-** The effect of the Pale Oil on the circulation 
is so feebly marked as not to be perceptible ; so that 
in some cases of extreme debility, the patient, from 
the slowness of its action, is in danger of sinking from 
exhaustion, or the disease, as in consumption, may 
become incurable from protraction. My inference agrees 
with the remark that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Oil effects a cure in half the time that the Pule Oil 
does.” Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is 
sold only in capsuied imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; 
pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s. ; by all chemists. Sole 
consignees. Ansar, Harford, and Co., 77, Strand, 
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THE COFFEE PUBLIC-HOUSES NATIONAL SOCIETY 


(LIMITED.) 
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INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1892 and 1867. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, DIVIDED INTC SHARES OF £1 EACH; 5s. PER SHARE TO BE PAID ON APPLICATION ; 53, PER SHARE 
TO: BE PAID ON ALLOTMENT; the Balance will be Called as Required, but not more than 5s. per Share at any one time, with 
Twenty-one Days’ Notice, and at intervals of not less than Three Months, First Issue 100,000 Shares. 


The following Noblemen, Ladies, Clergy, Mayors, and Gentry have Given their Written Consent to Become Patrons :— 


_ 7 per cent. once, 8 


General Lord Rokeby, G.C.B. Rev. Canon Duckworth Major-General Desborough Mayor of Clitheroe 

Lord de Tabley Rev. Canon Ellison or-General L. Gardiner Mayor of Christchurch 

Lord Ventry Rev. Canon Farrar Major-General Synge, R.E. Mayor of Oldham 

Lord boae 4 Rev. Canon Fleming Colonel Wilmot Brooke Mayor of Accrington 

ht Hon. Sir W. M. James, Lord) Rev. Canon Hillyard Colonel W. Craydon Mayor of Calne 
ustice of Appeal v. Canon Lewia Colonel De Huviland —_— Mayor of Wilton 
Hon. G. Denman, Justice of Common) Rey. Canon Muagrave Lieut.-Colonel K. Chaplin, M.P. Mayor of Denbigh 
” a. Sir IE. Cotton, Lord ly Canon Sackville-Lee Se eye 4 age M.P. — . — 
t Hon. Sir H. . Canon Seymour ajor H. 8. Clarke, i ayor of Ba 
Deveget Countess Buchan ustice of = Rev. Canon Swayne Mater Samuel B. Bevington Mayor of Newport, Mon. 
Lady t Hon. G. A. C, May, Chief] Rev. Canon Tinling Admiral Sir J. C. Caffin, K.C.B. Mayor of Deal 
Lady Mary ustice of Ireland Rey. Canon Tristram Admiral Sir G. Elliott, K.C.B. Mayor of Hertford 
Hon. yew te d oreton Bishop of Aberdeen Rev. Canon Venables Admiral E. Gardiuer Fishbourne Mayor of Taunton 
Lady Bishop of Argyll and the Isles Rev. Canon Basil Wilberforce Rear-Admiral G. H. Gardner Mayor of Launceston 
Lady James _ | Bishop of Brechin Rev. Canon Williams Rear-Admiral G. Brooker, C.B. High Constable of Chatham 
Mrs. Colonel Barnett Bishop Piers Claughton Rev. Chancellor Philli Admiral Sir W. Mends. K.C.B. High Constable of Hungerford 
Miss Cavendish Bishop of Edinburgh Rey. H Allon, D Admiral R. A. Powell, C.B. Mayor of East Retford 
Mrs. Fenton lasgow Hon. and Admiral Sir E. Sotheby, K.C.B. Mayor of Birmingham 
Mrs. Meredith Bishop of Hereford Rev. R. C. Billing Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan, K.C.B. Mayor of Sunderland 
Miss Mary Merryweather +Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, | Rev. B. W. Bucke Captain J. Liebenrood, R.N. Mayor of Drogheda 
Mies 5S. Robinson, The Soldiers’| Bishop of London on. and Rev. F. E. C. Byng Hon, Captain Maude, R N. Mayor of Southport 
Institute, Portsmouth Bishop M‘Do Rev. Chas. Pickerin 


8. W. Sadler, Esq , RN. Mayor of Waterford 


Miss W Bishop of M Rev. Mr. Hon. F. Cadogan Mayor of Dartmouth 

Miss +Bishop of Northampton Rev. Sir Fred. L. ° ° Hon, P. J. Loecke-King Mayor of Lancaster 

Duke of +Bishop of N ham Rev. J..Thain Davidson, D.D. Hon. Percy Moreton. Mayor of Ryde, Isle of Wight 

hd Bishop Oxenden Rev. H. M. E. , F.B.G.8. | Hon. Henry Petre Mayor of Richmond, Yorks. 
Bishop of 8t. David's ' Bev. John Edmond, D.D. Hon. Ashley Ponsonby Mayor of Hartlepool 

Marquis +Bishop of Salford Rev. M. Fenton Sir Gerald Aylmer, Bart. Mayor of Arundel 

Marquis Bishop Tufnell Rev. Dr. Sir David Baird, Bart. Mayor of Aberavon 

Marquis Dean of Argyll and the Isles Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glyn Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., Q,%. Mayor of Tewkesbury 

Marquis Dean of Brechin Rev. Sir Geo. L. Glyn, Bart. Sir M. Blakiston, Bart. ' Mayor of Cambriige 

Earl Dean of Carlisle Rev. C Graham Sir Robert Burlett, Bart. Mayor of Wolverhampton 
Dean of Chester Rev. Benjamin Hellier Sir James Carmichael, Bart. J. G. Talbot, Esq , M.P. 
Dean of Dublin (Chapel Royal) Hon. and Rey. John Harbord | Sir V. M. Corbet, Bart. Peter Rylands, y & 
Dean of Durham Rev. John A. Jacob Sir Henry Des Vooux, Bart. D. Cooper Scott, Esq. 


Dean of Oldham Rev. William 


Sir Reginald Graham, Bart. 8. Holland, Esq., M.P. 


Dean of Lichfield Rev Stanley Leathes, D.D. Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Bart., M.P.| J. Stewart, Esq., M.P. 
Dean of Llandaff Rev. Julius Lloyd Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, Bart., M.P.| T. A. Burr, Eaq.. 
Dean of Manchester Rev William Lockhart, B.A. Sir J. G. T. Sinclair, Bart... M.P. C. H. Wilson, Esq , M.P. 
Dean of Ossory Rev. Raphael Nenci, D.D. Sir S. M. Maryon Wilson, Bart. Captain G. Storer, M.P. 
Dean of Peterborough Rev. Chas. Mansfield Owen Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.8.1., C.B. | Francis Geary, Esq. 
Dean of York Rev. Greville Phillimore Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, K.C.M.G.,C.B.| 8. D. Waddy, Esq., Q C., M.P. 
Archdeacon of Bath Rev. W. Pidcock Alexander B. Anderson, Esq. Samuel 8. Marling, Esq., M.P. 
Archdeacon of Barnstaple Rev. J. G. Pilki Thos. Blake, Esq , M.P. C. H. Meldon, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
Archdeacon of Brecon Rev. J. Quartermain Thos. Cave, Esq., M.P. Saul Isaacs, Esq.. M.P. 
n of Cork Rev. Ernest Lioyd Savory Jas. Cowan, Esq . M.P. H. E. Burnaby, Esq. 
Archdeacon of Derry Rev. W. F. Sims Geo. Errington, Esq., M.P. Robert H, Penny, 4 
Archdeacon of Dorset Rev. Thomas 8pyers, D.D. A. E. Gathorne Hardy, 7S M.P. | J. G. MacCarthy, Esq , M.P. 
Archdeacon of Durham Rev. Simon Sturges Jas. Maden Holt, Esq., M.P. C. E. Greenwood, Esq. 
Archdeacon of Gloucester Hon. and Rev. E. Talbot Stevenson Blackwood, Esq Robert Baxter, ; 
Archdeacon of Killaloe Rev. R. Thorntun, D.D. Stephen Bourne, W. Ralph Banks, .d-P., D.L. 
Archdeacon of Manchester Rey. R. Trail, LL.D. Saml. Gurney. Esq., F.R.G.S W. eek, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Archdeacon of Meath | Rev. A. Brooke-Webb m. Needham, Esq. James H. Young, Esq , J.P. 
Archdeacon of Monmouth Rev. H. N. Wheeler C.Watkin Williams, Esq.,Q C ,M.P.| F. W. Reynolds, Esq. 
Archdeacon of Montgomery Rev. Frank H. White J. W.C, Fegan, E q. Jas. Reckett, Esq. 
-P.| Archdeacon of Norf Rev. J. Roquette-Palmer-Palmer | Andrew Dunn, Esq. Donald Matheson, Esq. 
Conyngham, M.P. Archdeacon of Salisbury General Sir P. Douglas, Bart. Charles Hillells, Esq. Robert E. Huntley, Esq. 
Lord Archdeacon of Stafford Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. D’ Aguilar, K.C.B.| Chas. J. Monk, Esq., M.P. Joseph B. Mead, : 
Capt. Lord Walter F. Kerr, R.N. Archdeacon of Worcester Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence,| Mayor of St. Albans G. H. Frean, Esq. 
Lord Harlech Archdeacon of York K8&.I., C.B. Mayor of Rochdale Geo. Blount, Esq 
Lord Henniker Rev. Canon Argles Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colin Mackenzie,C.B.| Mayor of Plymouth Cornelius Walford, Esq. 
Lord Penzance Rey. Canon well Lieut.-Gen. E. Wray, R.A. Mayor of Darlington J. H. Gurney, jun., Es}. 
Lord Truro Rey. Canon Birch Major-General A. G. Burrows Mayor of Pwilheli Walter Stanton, Esq. 


P TRUSTEES—Rev. Canon ELLISON. | 


Hon. and Rev. A. ANSON. 7 | 


Rev, Canon DUCKWORTH. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. : 


STEPHEN BOURNE, Esgq., F.S.S., Her Majesty’s Customs. 
Rev. H. M. E, DESMOND, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Hon, and Rev. JOHN HARBORD, M.A. 
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Capt. W. HUGH PHIPPS, R.N., late of the Training Ship Warspite. 
Col. JOHN DAVENPORT SHAKESPEAR, J.P. 
Major-Gen. SYNGE, Royal Engineers. 


Two Additional Members of the Executive Committee can be chosen from the body of Shareholders, 
BANKERS—Messrs. DRUMMOND and CO., 18, Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, S.W. 
HON. SECRETARY—Captain W. HUGH PHIPPS, R.N. 


SOLICITORS—Messrs. CAMPBELL, REEVES, and HOOPER. 


OFFICES—17, WARWICK STREET, REGENT ST., LONDON, W- 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Society has been formed for establishing throughout the United 
Kingdom Coffee and Cocoa Public-houses of such a character as cannot fail 
to be appreciated by the public. Its principles are strictly commercial and 
self-supporting, and, being under the Limited Liability Act, no subscriber 
can possibly be liable for more than the amount he invests. 

As itis not generally known how profitable Coffee and Cocoa Public- 
houses really are, particular attention is called to.the following facts :— — 

The Chester F et House cer il 10@.per cent. to its proprietors, 
and ag: 14 per cent. to its reserve f 
| he Jersey Café Company made a profit last year of 33 per cent., and 
paid 10 cent, dividend to the Shareholders, placing the balance to a 
reserve fund. 

@am The Rose and Crown Coffee Palace, Knightsbridge, after paying all 
expenses and expending 98/. 5s. in renewing furniture and in repairs, made 
a profit of 23 per cent. on their capital. 

'twe The Cork Refreshment Rooms have paid dividends of 6 per cent. and 
cent. twice, and 10 per cent. five times. 

At the Dover People’s Café a clear profit of 10% per cent. was made 


last year. 

The Red Star Coffee-house at Poole (unly 8,000 inhabitants) makes a 
profit of 30 per cent. per annum. | 
vg In Liverpool (where 34 houses are open) a profit is made of 35 per cent., 
and, after placing 25 ~ cent. to depreciation or reserve fund, 10 per cent. 


is p id to the olders, and in Birmingham the same dividends are ij 
pail; while at the village 


of Pinner (800 inhabitants) the proprietor is 
already clearin a satisfactory dividend. Mh 
fem. There is a Coffee and Cocoa House in Bradford for girls only, which is 
a a week in pennies and inalfpennies alone. SO Mise sip 
these facts do away with any idea of charitable assistance being 
required, which assistance is always so repugnant to the independent spirit 
of the British workman. Me, ; 
The Executive Committee, after full consideration, have determined 
to adopt, as a basis for conducting this business, the following general 
principles, viz. :— 
a TO open throughout the United Kingdom taverns which, while not 
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supplying intoxicating drink in any shape, shall rival or excel in accommo- 
dation and attractiveness the establishments in the hands of. the licensed 
victuallers. 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, milk, and every variety of non-intoxicating drinks 
will be supplied ; also such eatables as in each locality may be found to be 
most in request. 

They purpose extending their operations to recreation grounds, work- 
shops, printing-offices, factories, railway stations, and all public works. 

The Society’s houses will also be places for mental recreation and 
improvement. They will be supplied with lavatories and baths, with 
reading-rooms, er i Ng? and periodicals, aleo with chess, draughts, and 

imi ames; ALL PLAYING FOR MONEY, HOWEVER, BEING 
STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
They are intended to combine the freedom of the humblest public- 


- house with the comforts of a respectable club, minus the gale of intoxicating 


liquors. | 

All the advantages of a philanthropic organisation will thus be 
attained, with the most important addition that the recipients will be 
laced under no sense of obligation, and the donors will invest their money 
instead of parting with it, | 

The Society will not identify itself with any party, political or 


‘religious, as its object will be solely and broadly to supply the moral and — 


ea wants of the people in a manner to prevent excess and vicious 
indulgences. 

. offee and cocoa vans and kiosks will be largely used in the streets and 
parks. | 

Local Committees will be formed, where necessary, to carry out the 
details of organisation. ; 

The whole of the capital subscribed will be used solely for the legiti- 
mate outlay, as NO ONE WILL RECEIVE ANY SORT OR KIND OF 
PROMOTION MONEY, EITHER DJRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY. 
The Executive Committee desire this to be distinctly understood. No 
contracts or agreements have been entered into. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares can be obtained at the 
offices of the Company, or will be forwarded when requested by Captain 
W. Hugh Phipps, R.N., Hon. Secretary. 
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